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BOOK IV. 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT, ON LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY, OF 
ONE EVCLUSIVE COMPANY, IN THE YEAR 1708, TILL- THE 
CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY, BY THE 

ACT OF 13th geo. III. IN 1773. / 


CHAP. I. 


The Constitution of the Tast India Company^ its 
practical Arrangements ^ for the Conduct of 
Business, and Transactions till the Conclusion of 
the War with France by the Treaty of Aix4a~ 

, Chapelle. f 


Chap 1 


1708. 


AVhEN the competitors for Iniiian commerce were bookiv 
united into one corporate bodj, apd the privilege of 
exclusive trade was founded on legislative authority, " 
the business of the East India Company became .re- 
gular and uniform. Their capital, composed of ihe 
shares of the subscribers, was a fixed and definite 
sum': Of the modes of pealing, adapted to the nature, 
of the business, little information remained to be ac- 
quired Their proceedings were reduced to an 
VOL. III. B 



* Contiilutton 

estahlMhed routine, or a senes of operat/ons pcnodi 

cally recurring A general descnption, tlicrcfore, 

1708 the plan upon which the Company conducted 
themselves, and a statement of lU prinapal rcsulLs 
appear to comprehend evay thing which falls within 
the design of a history of that commercial body, 
during a period of several years 

When a number of juindnols unite tlicmselres 
in any common interest, reason suggests, tlmt tliey 
themselves should manage as much as it is convenient 
for them to manage, and tliat they should make 
choice of persons to execute for them siicli parts of 
the business as cannot be convemently tmnsacted li> 
themselves ‘ 

It was upon this pnnciple, that the adventurers m 
the trade to India ongmally (Vamcil the constitution 
of thar Company They met in assemblies, 11111011 
wore called Courts of Frojinclois, and iransacted 
certain parts of the common business And tlic) 
chose a certain number of persons belonging to thiir 
own body, and nho were called Commlttec^' to 
manage for them other parts of tlic business uhlch 
they could not so well perform themselves, Tlie 
whole of the managing business, tlicrcfore, or the 
whole of the government, was in the hands of 
1 st. The Proprietors, assembled m general court 
Sdly The Committees, called nllerwanls the Pi 
rectors, assembled in tlicir special courts 

At the tune of the airnrd of the Ijirl of C mlolphiii 
1 power was distributed between these assemblies nc 
cording to the fnllowmg plan 

To have a vote In the Court of Proprietors tint 
IS, any slmre m its power, It was nccess.ir) to Is Ihi 



of the Bn<;f Tmha Compnnif 

o^^ncrof -500/ of the Company’s stock : and no ad-BOOKlv> 

ditioiml share, contiary to a more eaily regulation, ^ 

g'ave any advantage, or more to any single proprietor 1708 . 
than a single vote. 

The Directors wcic twenty-four in number: No 
pel son was competent to he chosen as a Diiector who 
possessed less than 2,000/. of tlie Company’s stock: 

And of these Directors, one n as Chairman, and 
another Deputy-Chaurman. picsidingin the Com Is. 

The Directors were chosen annually hy tlie Pro- 
prietors in tlieir General Couit, and no Director 
could serve for more tlian a 3 car, except b}'' re- 
election. 

Four Courts of Proprietors, or General Courts, were 
held regular!}’- in eacli year, in the month of Decem- 
ber, Haich, .Tunc, and September, icspectively ; tlie 
Directors might summon Courts at oUiei times, as 
often as they saw cause, and wcic bound to summon 
- Courts within ten da 3 's, upon a rccpnsition signed b}’- 
an}" nine of the Propnetors, qualified to vote. 

The Courts of Directors, of wliom thii teen u'ere 
requisite to constitute a Court, weie Jield b}" appoint- 
ment of the Directors themselves, as often, and at 
such times and places, as tliej’" miglit deem expedient 
for the dispatch of affairs ^ 

According to this constitution, tlie supreme power 
was vested in the Court of Proprietors. In the first 
place, they held the legislative-power entire All laws 
and regulations, all determinations of dividend, all 
grants of money, u^ere made by the Court of Pro- 
prietors. To act under their ordinances, and manage 
the busmess of routine, was the department reserved 
for the Court of Directors. In the second place, the 
supreme powei was secured to the Court of Proprie- 

J Letters Patent, 10 Will III , Collection of Charters, &c 
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* tfOHititatiou 

hj the important povrcr of displaang, nnnmnj, 
- ppiwns ipljom they chose to act in their behalf 

J708 e0H5tituti0D if the Court of Propnetors 

be regarded as representing the gcncml body of the 
people, the Court of Directors ns representing nn 
^^f^oersticfll Benate, and the Chairman as represent- 
ing the SOI erciffn, ire hare an image of the British 
constitution a system, m nhich the forms of the 
ditferent species of government the monarchical, 
nnstocratica), and democratical, arc mixed and com 
bined. 

In the constitution, hoircvcr, of the East India 
Company, the poivcr allotted to the democratical part 
was so great, that a smaO portion may seem to have 
been resen ed to the other tiro Not only n ere the 
sovereignty, and the anstocracy, both clcctiic, but 
they were elected from year to ) car that is, acre m 
a state of complete dependence upon the democra 
ttcal part This a as not nil no deerccs, hnt those 
of flic democracy acre binding, at least in the last 
resort the anstocraci, therefore, and monarchy, 
were Buliordinate, and subject. Under the common 
impression of demoerntic nrohiUop, irregulanty, and 
violence it might he concluded, that the democmtic 
assembly would grasp at the a hole of the poii er 
would constrain and disturb the proceedings of the 
Clioirmcn and Directors mould drhherate mlh no- 
lence imd nnunosity and cithihit nil (he confusion 
precipitation, and imprudence, mhicli arc so commonly 
ascribed to the excrase of popular power 

The netual result is extremely dillrrent from a-hat 
the common modes of reasoning mate common niinils 
to infer Notwithstanding the power whicli lij tlw 
thcory of the constitution was thus rewnred to tlm 
nojiukr part of the system nil power Ims crnlensl in 
the Court of Directors and the goremmmt of the 
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of ihc East India Compani/. 

Company has been an oligarchy, in fact. So far from BOOK iv. 
meddling too much, tlie Court of Proprietors have not 
attended to the common affairs even sufficiently for 1703. 
the business of inspection And the known pnnciples 
of human nature abundantly secured that unfortunate 
result To watch, to scrutinize, to inquire, is labour, 
and labour is pain. To confide, to take for granted 
that all is well, is easy, is exempt from labour, and, 
to the great mass of mankind, comparatively dehght- 
fiil. On all ordinary occasions, on all occasions wliich 
present not a powerful motive to action, the great 
mass of mankind aie sure to be led by the soft and 
agreeable feehng. And if they who act have only 
sufficient prudence to avoid those occurrences which 
are calculated to rouse tlie people on account of wlioni 
they act, the people null allow them abundant scope 
to manage the common concerns in a way con- 
formable to then own liking and advantage It is 
thus that all constitutions, however democratically 
formed, have a tendency to become oligarcliical in 
practice. By the numerous body, who constitute the 
democracy, the objects of ambition are beheld at' so 
great a distance, and the competition for them is 
shared with so great a number, that in general they 
make but a feeble impression upon their minds : The 
small number, on the other hand, entrusted with the 
management, feel soLimmediately the advantages, and 
then’' affections are so powerfully engaged hy the 
pieseh’^e, of their object’, that they easily concentrate 
their views; and point their energies with perfect con-' 
stancy in the selfish direction. The apathy and in- 
attention of the people, on the one hand, and the in- 
terested, activity of the. rulersmn the other, are two 
pdi;^etS; tii‘d''a'ciibn of whicb ihay dlways be couii'ted 
upon ; nor has the art pf government as yet exem- 
phfied, however the science may or may not have dis- 
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Mode iAiitdurttng 

J^KIV coiered, Any certain means by which the unhappy 

- Affects of that action may be prevented. ’ 

1708 conducting the affairs of the Company, the 

Directors divided themselves into parties, called Com- 
mittees and the business into as many separate 
shards,* 

The first ttos the Coroznittee of CcrrespondcncCf 
of ^hjch the business was more confidential, os ncll 
as extensive, than that of any of the rest Its duties 
were. To study the advices from Indio, and to prepare 
answers for tlie inspection of the Court of Directors 
To report upon the number of ships expedient Ibr 
the trade of the season, and the statioDs proper for 
each To report upon the number of servants, anl 
and military, in the different stations abroad on the 
demand for alterations, and the nppbcationsmadc for 
leave of absence, or leave to return AU complaints 
of gncvonces, and ail pecuniary dcmondi on the 
Company, were deaded upon m the first mstance by 
this Committee, which nomnmtcd to ah places, in the 
treasuTj and in the secrctaT) s, cvamincrs, and audi 
tor’s offices It performed, in fact the pnme and 
govemiog business of the Coropan} The rest u’as 
aecondar} and subordinate 

TJic next Committee was that of Law suits of 

« JfOt la ibo EojtlixJla Company oJoot wthelluik of Fj^rtiXKl »l*s 

iSe CDimlttitKBi of %hich •uoilor cUptth/ La» prt«iJ«L 

Nor m m the dfCtttmtaocM bo fotjnd lo «f Cct in tnjr jo^Bt itoci nwd*- 
tfonia tJw bJ>ro7 of CnoU CortmrfCT* So JiliU np^metr 
COtfDtmtDCO tbo d»Q^:W)CH maiim,or the peopl* • to 

pmlp «t too Biudi power that lb« ffrat ififficolljr bx rtpaii to p>- 
TemoKOt, U to prt tb«a rrall/ to ct«vn« that dffrtr cf pwr iLtir 
owneicrdioof which pood ro rrqiVm. 

• Tlrf ftjtlowif »5 •ccooflt drrhrd from u olSdil rtport on tb* boti* 
«»l of the CotfoaiUefi ctUed /or bf tJw OoanJ of tooirtJ and irar*- 
nultrd ofikiilljrhjtb* Cctm of Ihmiort, of which ih* v 

pntn In Mr Dr»« » irntwfcal \7ew of IIim fr'r th- ef 

BnUib lodia, p- 600. 
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ihc Business of (he Compdin/ 

} 

- whicli lliG Inisincss wns to dclii)cratc nod direct in 
eases of litigation ; and to examine tlic bills of law - 
cliarges It is not a bttlc rcmaikablc tliat there 1708. 
should be work of this description sufficient to cngi’oss 
tlic time of a committee. 

TJie thii-d was the Committee of Treasury Its 
business was, to provide, agreeably to the orders of 
the Court, foi the payment of dividends and interest 
on bonds ; to negociate the Comjiany’s loans , to pur- 
chase gold and silver-, foi exportation to affix the 
Company’s seal to bonds and other deeds ; to examine 
monthly, or oftener, the balance of cash ; and to de- 
cide, in the first instance, on applications respecting 
the loss of bonds, on pecuniaiy questions in general, 
and the delivery of unregistered diamonds and" 
bulhon. 

The Committee of Warehouses was the fourth 
The business of importation was the piincipal part of 
its charge It framed the orders for tli'e species of 
goods of which the investment or importation was 
intended to consist : It hod tlie superintendance of 
the servants employed in the inspection of the pur-i 
chases ; determined upon the modes of shipping and 
conveyance, superintended the landing and ware- 
housing of the goods, aiTanged the older of sales; 
and' dehberated generally upon the means of promot- 
ing and improving the trade. ' " ' 

The fifth was rthe Committee of Accounts^ of 
whose dtiiies the pidncipal were, to examine bills of 
exchange, and money certificates , to ‘compare advices 
■with bills to examine the estimates, and accounts 
of cash "and stock , and to supenntend the office 
of the accountant, and the office of transfer, in 
which are effected the transfers of the Company’s ' 
stock' and "annuities, and in which the foreign letters 
of attorney for that puipose are examined. 
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Mode of Conducting 

I A committee, called tie Committee of Bnpnp, 
.___was ,the sixth Its busmess was, to supenntend 
1708 tie purchase and preparation of the standard articles 
of export, of which lead and woollens constituted tho 
chief to contract with the dyers and other tradesmen 
to audit, their accounts, and keep eharge of the goods 
tm deposited in the ships for exportation 
The, Committee of the House was the seventh, and 
its busmess was mostly of an infenor and ministerial 
nature. The alterations and repairs of the build 
ings, regulations for the nttendimeo of tho sci cml 
oflicers and clerks, the appointment of the infenor ser- 
vants of the House, and the control of tho sccrc 
tarys accounts lor domestic disbursements, were 
incljUded m its provmce. 

The eighth Committee, that of Shipping had the 
charge of purchasing stores, and nil other articles of 
export, except tho grand nrtidcs appropriated to the 
Committee of Buying the business of lining ships, 
and of ascertaining the qualifications of tliar enm 
mandent and officers of distnbulmg the outn-nid 
caigocs of fixing seamen s wages , of issuing orders 
for building, rcpairmg and fitting out the slaps, 
padiets, of which the Company were propnclors 
and of regulating and determining the tonage nlloncd 
for pnvatc trade, to the commanders and officers of 
tho Company s ships. 

The ninth was tho Committee of rnrntc Trade 
and Its occupation was to aiijust tho accounts of 
freight, and other charges pajnljlc on the goods cx 
ported for private account, in tho clinrtcrcd ships of 
the Compnnj to regulate the Indulgences to private 
trade homeward and, by examining tlic comman 
ders of slups and other inquines, to nsctrtaln liow 
far the rcgiilnuonsof the Company had been violated 
or obeyed 



the Business of iltc Company. 9 

The tentli Committee was of a diaractenstic dc- BOOK IV. 
scription. It was the Committee for pre\ enting the ^ 
growth of Piivate Trade. Its business was to take |yo 8. 
cognizance of all instances in Mdiicli tlie licence, 
gi'anted by the Company foi private trade, was ex- 
ceeded , to decide upon the controversies to which the 
encroachments of the private traders gave Iiirtli ; and ^ 
to make application of tlie penalties ivliich ivere pro- 
vided for transgression. So closely, liowever, did tlie 
prorinces of this and the 'preceding Committee bor- 
der upon one anotlier ; and so little, in ti’uth, were 
their boimdanes defined, that the business of the one ^ 
was not unfiequently transferred to the other 

O.ther transactions respecting the employment of 
ti oops and the government of territor}’’, required ad- 
ditions to the s 3 '’stem of Committees, when the Com- 
pany afterwards became conquerors and i iilers. But 
of these it will be time to speak when the events ar- 
rive, which produced, them. 

The Chairmen, as the name imports, preside in 
the Courts, whether of Directors or Pioprietors; 
they are the organs of official communication be- 
tween the Company and other parties, and are by 
office members of all the Committees. 

The articles in, which the export branch of the In- 
dian, trade, has all along consisted are bullion, lead, 
quicksilver, woollen cloths, and hardware, of which the 
proportions have varied at various times. 

, The official value of all the exports to India for the ' 
year 1708, the year- in which the union of the -two"’ 
Companies was completed, exceeded not 60 , 915 /. 

The following year it rose to 168,357/. But from 
this, it descended* gradually tilb in the year 171'5; it 
amounted to no more than 36,997/. It made a stai't, 
however, ihrthe 'fqUmying year „ and the medium ex- , ' 

portation for the* frrst twenty years, subsequbufr to 
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Mode oj Coiidaclui^ 

IWKjv 1708, 92.288/ ikt aonum ^ The hvcra^ an 

— nuaj CTportation of bullion durrac' the same years "n as 
J70S 442,350/ 

The articles of which the import trade of the East 
India Company duefly consisted, were cabcocs and 
the other ■woven nianu&icturcs of India ran silV, 
diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepper dru^ and saltpetre 
The official value of their imports in 1708 nas 
193 257/ and their annual arcra^ importatioA for 
this and- /he nineteen following years was 758,0424 
At that pdnod the offiaal iaJue assi^cd to goods at 
the Custom House differed not greatly from the real 
value and the statements which have been made by 
Qic Enstvindia Company of the actual value of their 
exporU and imports for some of those joars, though 
not according with the Custom House accounts from 
year to year, probably from thar bang made up to 
different pcnodrln the year, yet on a sum of imcrtd 
years pretty nearly ooinade * The business of sale Is 
transacted by the East India Compon) in llic wa> of 
auction On stated days, the goods according to the 
discretion of the Directors arc put up to sale nt t)ic 
India House and transferred to the higlicst bidder 
At first the Company built and owned the dinn 
employed in their trade. But in the jirogrcss and 
siilMbMsion of commerce, ship^mlng liccamc a dis. 
tmet branch of busmen and the company jiafirretl 
the hinng of ships called dihrtcnng llwasiuhirtd 
or “diartcrcd ships, accordiugl) that from this Unit 
the trade of the Company uas chief?; conro;ctl , and 

11 Cuitftrallatt*® •ceouon ^ " hjtwonfi Tatlr^ p Q 

» Tt7,fof«««r^ theioiaoftbtPipomforUfDtjjnu^rfrcilTia 
lnSu'Clivlrt'Vhjt»nrtli*T»l>lrt,*i>d tJvM lo lli» CocnpMv « *rfrKnii.i 

the UU<? Cw n5»UDCf No 7 ifl Append. i lo Mr 

IliflOrj of Koropran Comnwe^’«nb S« irio 0 » r n in 
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ilic Business of the Company. 

a few s^ift-sailing vessels, called packets, more for the BOOKlv. 
purpose of intelligence than of freight, formed, with 
some occasional exceptions, the only article of ship- j*^o8. 
ping which they jiropeily called their o^vii. This re- 
gulation set fiee a consideiable portion of the funds or 
resources of the Company, for direct traffic, or the 
simple tiansactions of buying and selling ^ 

That part of tlie business of the Company which 
was situated in India, was distmguislied by several 
features which the peculiar cii cinnstances of the coun- 
try forced it to assume. The sale indeed of the com- 
modities imported from Europe, they transacted in 
the simplest and easiest of all possible ways , nam^y, 
by auction, the mode in which the}’- disposed of Indian 
goods in England At the beginning of this trade, 
the English, as well as other ^European adventurers, 
used to carry their commodities to the interior towns 
and maikets, transporting them in the hackeiies of 
the country, and estahVished factoiies or wai'ehouses, 
where the goods were exposed to sale. Dunng the 
confusion, however, which prevailed, while the em- 
pire of the Moguls was in the progress of dissolution, 
the security which had formeily existed, imperfect as 
it was, became greatly impahed * and, shortly after the 
union of the two Companies, a rule was adopted, not 
to permit any of the persons in the Company’s service, 
or under their jurisdiction, to remove far into the in- 
land country, without leave obtained from the Gover- 
nor and Council of the place to which they belonged, ^ 
A-ccording to this plan, the care of distnbuting the 
goods into the country, and of introducing them to , 
the consumers, was left to the native and other inde- 
pendent dealers. 

Eor the purchase, collection, and custody of the 


> Ninth bye-law of the Company, in Russel’s Collection of Statutes. 
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Modt of Conduciing 

constituted the freight to England, n 

complicated system of operations was required As 

1708 state of the country was too low in respect of a 
viliaation and of wealth, to possess manufacturers and 
merchants, on a large scale capable of executing ex- 
tensive orders, and dehvenng the goods contracted for 
on pre-appomted days, the Company were under the 
necessity of employing thor own agents to collect 
throughout the country, m such quantities as prc 
sented themselves the ddferent articles of which the 
cargoes to Europe were composed Places, of re 
ception n ere required, in which the goods might he 
collected, and ready upon the nmval of the ships, that 
the expense of demurrage might he reduced to its 
lowest terms. Warehouses were built and these, 
with the counting houses, and other apartments for 
the agents and busmess of the jiloce, constituted what 
were called the factones of the Company Under the 
disorderly and meflicient system of government which 
prevailed in India, deposits of property were ninays 
c-xposed, either to the rapacity of the government or 
under the weakness of the goi-crnmcnt to the hands 
of depredators. It was always therefore an object 
ofi iiniportancc to build the factories strong, and to 
keep their inmates armed and disapbned for sclf-dc 
fence, as perfectly ns tarcumstances would admit At 
on early pcnod the Company cien fortified those 
stations of their trade, and maintained professional 
troops, ns oiten ns the neghgcncc permitted or tho 
assent could he obtameil, of the Kings and Goiemors 
of the countnes in winch they were placed 

Of tlio commodities collected for the Eiirnpcnn 
market, that part the acquisition of wlucli was at 
tended with the greatest vnnely of operations, was 
the produce of the loom Tlie wcaicrs like the other 
lalionous clasres of India, are in the lowest slope of 
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poverty, being always icduccd to the bare meahs 

the most scanty subsistence They must at all times, 

therefore, be furnished with the materials of their 1708. 
work, or the means of purchasing them ; and •with 
subsistence while the piece is under their hands. To 
transact in this manner •« ith each particular weaver, 
to watch him that he may not sell the fabric which 
his employer has enabled him to produce, and to pro- 
vide a large supply, is a work of infinite detail, and 
gives employment to a multitude of agents. The 
European functionary, who, in each district, is the 
head of as much business as it is supposed that he can 
superintend, has first his banyan, or native secretary, 
through whom the whole of the business is conducted. 

The banyan hires a species of broker, called a go- 
mastah, at so much a month : The gomastah repairs 
to the aurung, or manufacturing town, which is as- 
signed as his station , and there fixes upon a habita- 
tion, which he calls hisxutchery : He is provided with 
a sufficient number of peons, a sort of armed servants ; 
and hiicarahs, messengeis or letter carriers, by his 
employer . These he immediately dispatches abbut 
the place, to summon to him the dallals, pycS,rs and 
weavers The dallals and pycars ai’e two sets of 
brokers , of whom the pycars are the lowest, trans- 
acting the business of detail -with the weavers , the 
dallals again transact 'with the pycars , the gomastah 
transacts -with the dallals, the banyan with the go- 
mastah, and the Company’s European servant with ^ 
the banyan The Company’s servant is thu^ five' re- 
moves from the workman ; and it may easily be sup- 
posed that much collusion and trick, that much of 
fraud towards the Company, and much of oppression ' 
towards the weaver, is the consequence oiP the obscu-, 

nty which so much compheation implies.^ ' Besides 

' 1 I 

i The obstinate adlieience of tlie natives to their established customs, 

7 
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Ms banyan, there m attached to the European n^t 

a inohurree, or dert^ ond'o cash keeper mth a suiB 

J708 of peons and hircarahs. Along- with 

the gomastah is dispatched in the first instance ns 
much njoney as suffices for the first adrance to 
the weaver, that is, suffices to purchase the ma 
tenals, and to afibrd him subsistence during part at 
least of the tune in which he is engaged witlj Uic 
work. Hie doth, when made, is collected in a Avarc- 
bouse, adapted for the pnrpcsc, and called a kattnh 
Each piece is marked with the weavers ncnic and 
when the whole is finished, or n hen it is convenient 
for the gomastah, he bolds a kattah» as the business 
la called, when each piece is examined, the pneo 
fixed, and the money due upon it paid to the wcairr 
This last IS the stage ot which chiefiy the injustice to 
the workman is said to toko place ns he is then 
obliged to content himself mth fifteen or twentv, and 
often thirty or forty per cent less limn his \rork w ouM 
fetch in the market This is a species of tmflic wlucli 
could not exist hut where the rulers of the countrj 
were faioimihlc to the dealer as creiy tlung hon 
ever, which increased the productive pou ers of the In 
bourew added directly m ludm to the income of tlic 
rulers, their protection was but seldom denied 

The business of India was at tins time under the 
government of three Prcsidcnnes one at Pomlwij 
unothcr ot Madras, and a third at Calcutta, of which 


reodm h W ^ occ*J«r« 

fortoed nod<r tHe i{Bor*Dee of tfef ir mfljwr# tod dafad^-f «*f Jcb 

duOBpnjtlwr* live greater proportion of the CotDpan; » *enaf tsh " J » 
bomkcUoTocjtoaKeojptit Where the •pent Werrf 5« 

■ad •o^naloted wub ibe Ui«t*og« maaom of the t- d 

tmipIUy lod ttoprore the ttnlnns to n eertain ilrpiTr j ’"<’f H r-f 
formed by men who boH ao intrrmt to rtfaU »>i iteavrl r\ In C <■ t 
irr aad irbo woaW mate ti a bo meii It mjyU cr^duilly ac-imre |f 
r»tjeo»ift>nn wfiKbtbe mtm*t*tf«raU flaJpo/Je 
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the last had been created so lately as the year 1707, BOOKiv 
the business at Calcutta haraig, till that time, been ^ 
conducted under the government of the Presidency of 
Madras. These Presidencies had as yet no depend- 
ance upon one another, each was absolute with- 
in its onm limits, and responsible only to the Com- 
pany in England. A Presidenc}’- was composed of a 
President or Governor, and a Council ; both appointed 
by commission of the Company The council was not 
any fixed number, but determined by the views of the 
Directoi’s , being sometimes nine, and sometimes 
twelve, according to the presumed importance or ex- 
tent of the business to be performed. Tlie JMemliers 
of the Council were the supeiioi servants in the civil 
or non-military class, promoted according to the rule 
of senionty, unless where directions from home pre- 
scnbed abei ration. All power was lodged m the Pre- 
sident and Council jointly ; nor could any thing be 
transacted, except by a majority of votes. When any 
man became a ruler, he was nOt however debai’red 
from subordinate functions , and the members of 
council, by natural consequence, distributed nil tlie 
most lucrative offices among themselves. Of the 
xiffices which any man held, that which was the, chief 
source of his gain failed not to be the chief object of 
his attention ; and the busmess of the Council, the 
duties of governing, did not, in general, engi’oss the 
greatest part of the study and care of a Member of 
Council. It seldom, if ever, happened, that less or 
more of the Members of Council were not appointed 
.as chiefs of the more important factones under the 
Presidency, and, by their absence, were not disquahfied 
for assisting m the dehberations of the govemmg 
body. The irresistible motive, thus afforded to the 
persons entrusted mth the government, to neglect the 
business of government, occupied a high rank among 
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WMKW the causes to svhich the defects at that tittle m the 

management of the Company s nfliure m India may 

1708 be asmhed Notmthsfondmg the equality 

asngaed to the Fotes of all the afemhers of the Coun 
ai, the jnSaeoce of the President teas commonly suf 
liaent to make the daemons agreeable to bis mclma 

tion The nppomtment of the iJemberj to the gain 

ful offices after which they aspired, was in a consi 
derable degree subject to his determination wbDe he 
had It in his power to moke tlie ntuntion m cn of a 
member of the Couneft so uneasy to him, tiint his 
contmudnee m the service ceased to bo an object of 
desire Under tiie notion of supporting nnthonty, 
the Company always lent an unwflhng car to com 
pbunts brought by a subordinate against his stipenor 
and in the cose of counaimen, disposed to complain, 
It seldom happened, that of the transactions in nliicli 
they themselves had been concerned a portion was not 
unfit to he revealed. 

Tile powers exercised by the Governor nr Presi 
dent nnd Council, were, in the first place those of 
master? in regard to servants o\ cr all the persons who 
were m tlic empio) mcnf of tlic Company and ns tlic 
Company were tlic solo waster irithoiil fellow or 
competitor, and those under them had adopted their 
service as the business of their lb cs, the power of the 
master, in reality, nnd In the majority of cases cX 
tended to almost every thing imlimhli. to man tt ith rc- 
gnrd to Budi of their countiymcn, ns Were not In tlicir 
service, the Company were armed witli powers tosciVc 
them to keep them in confinement nnd send them 
to England an extent of authority which amounted 
to confiscation of goods, to impn.sonmcnl, and wliot 
to a European constitution is the natural cffi'ct of 
anj long confinement under an Indian climate nctusl 
death At an carls prnoilof the tomixuij f hbtorj It 
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had been deemed necessary to intrust them with the BOOKlV 

powers of martial law, for tlie government of the ^ 

troops which they maintained in defence ofdheir fac- 1708. 
tones and presidencies ; and by a charter of Charles II., 
gi’anted them in I6GI, the Presidents and Councils in 
their factones were empowered to exercise cml and 
cnmmaljunsdiction accoidingto the laws of England, 

Under this sanction they had exercised judicial 
powers, during aU the changes which their affairs had 
undergone ; but at, last it appeared desiralile that so 
important an article of their authoiity should rest on 
a better foundation In the year 1726 a charter was 
granted, by which the Company weie permitted to 
establish a Mayor’s Court at each of tlieir tin ee presi- 
dencies, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, consisting 
of a mayor and nine aldermen, emppweied to decide in 
cml cases of all descriptions. From this jurisdiction, 
the President and Council were erected into a Court 
of Appeal. They were also vested with the power of 
holdmg Courts of Quarter Sessions for the exercise 
of penal judicature, in all cases, excepting those of 
high treason. And a Court of Requests, or Court of 
Conscience, was instituted, for the decision, by sum- 
mary procedure, of pecuniary questions of inconsider- 
able amount. 


, This reform in the judicature of India was not at- 
tended with all the beneficial effects which were pro- 
bably expected from it. Negligence was left to cor- 
rupt the business of detail. The chai’ter is said to 
have been procured by the influence of an individual, 
for the extension of his oum authority ; and when his 
ends were 'gained, his solicitude expired. The per- 


sons appointed to fill the judicial ojffices were the ser- 
vants of the Company, bred to commerce, and nursed 
in its details : while a manuscript book of instructions 


comprised the whole of the assistance which the' wi§- 


VOL III, 
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dom of the Kiog and the Company provided to guide 

urunrtnicted men in the administration of justice 

1708 Nor was the obscurity of the English law and 
the inexperience of the judges, the only source of the 
many evils which the new arrangements continued, 
or produced Jealousy arose between the Councils, 
and the Mayors Courts The Councils complained 
that tlie Courts encroached upon their authority 
and the Courts complained that th^ were oppressed 
by the Councils, The most violent dissensions ofleu 
prevailed and many of the members of the Mayors 
Courts qmtted the service, and went home witli 
their animosities and complamts 

Besides the above mentioned Inhunals established 
by the Company for the administmbon of the Bntish 
laws to the Bntiah people m Indm, thej erected, iu 
the capaaty of Zemindar of the district around Cal 
cutta, the usual Zcmmdaiy Courts, for the adminis- 
tration of the Indian laws to the In dian people The 
Phousdary Court, for the tnal of cnracs and tlic 
Cutcherry for dvil causes beside the Collectors 
Court for matters of revenue The judges, in these 
tnbunals were servants of the Compan) , appointed 
by the Governor and Council, and holding tliclr 
offices dunng pleasure the rule of judgment was the 
supposed usage of the countn and the discretion of 
the court and Uic mode of procedure was summan 
Punishments extended to 6nc imprisonment labour 
upon the roads in chains for a limited bmc, or fur 
life and flagellation tatlier to a limited degree, or 
death. The ideas of honour, prevalent among the 
natives, induced the Jlogul government to forbid the 
European mode of capital punishment, by Imaging 
in the case of a Mussulman In compensation lion 
ever it had no objection to his being whipped to 
denth •end the flagellants m India are said to be so 
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dexterous, as to kill a man with a few strokes of the jbookiv. 

7 1 t 1 CuAP I* 

chawbiick. ^ ^ 

The executive and judicial functions were com- 
bined in the Councils, at the Indian presidencies, the 
powers even of justices of the peace being’ granted to 
the IMembers of Council, and to them alone. If 
complaints were not M’^anting of the oppression by 
-these authorities upon their fellow-servants; it is 
abundantly evident that the Company were judge in 
their own cause in all cases in which the dispute 
existed between them and any other party. 

The President was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Military Force maintained within his presidency. It 
consisted, partly of the recruits sent out in the sliipS 
of the Company , partly of deserters from the other 
European nations settled in India, French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese; and partly, at least at Bombay and 
Surat, of Topasses, or persons whom we may deno- 
minate Indo-Portuguese, either the mixed produce of 
Portuguese and Indian parents, or converts to the 
Portuguese, from the Indian, faith. These were 
troops disciphned and uniformed , besides whom, the 
natives weie already, to a small extent, employed by 
the Company in military service, and called Sepoys, 
from the Indian term Sipahi, equivalent to soldier. 

They were made to use the musket, but remained 
chiefly armed in the fashion of the country, with 
sword and target ; they wore the Indian dress, the 
turban, cabay or vest, and long drawers; and were 
provided with native officers according to the custom 
of the country; but ultimately all under English 
command. It had not as yet been attempted to train 
them to the European discipline, in which it was 


J Seventh Report frotb the Committee of Sterecy on the State of the 
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poisible to render them so expert nod steady but 
-- - -- considerable service v.’bs derived from them, and 
l^od "nnder the conduct of I^nropcan leaders they ircrc 
fourid capable of facing- danger mth great constancy 
ana firmness. What ot this tune was the average 
riuraber at each presidency, is not parUculnrly stated 
It IS mentioned/ that at the time when the jircsidcncr 
WHS established at Calcutta in 1707 an cITort was 
made to augment the gnmjon to 300 men 

The President was the oigan of cnnespondoncc, 
by letter, oe otherwise with the country powers. It 
rested with him to conimunicatc'to the Counal the 
account of what he thus transacted at any time ami 
m any form, which he deemed c-spedlcnt and from 
this no slight accession to bis power was derlred 
The several denominations of the Company s scr 
rants ui India were, wnters, factors, junior merrhant? 
and senior merchants the husmess of the wnters, os 
the term, in some degree, imports, was that of cirri, 
mg Tilth the infcnor details of commerce and when 
dominion eiiccccdcd, otpiremmcnt. In the capadl} 
of wnten they remamed during five year. Tile first 
promotion was to the rank of factor" the nest to 
that of junior merchant m each of whicli the period 
of serrico was three years. Alter this ertent of scr 
vice, they became senior mercliants. And nut of the 
doss of senior mercliants were taken by seniority the 
members of the Council, and when no particular 
appointment interfered cun tlic presidents tiicm 
sdves ' 

Shortly after the first great era in the liwlon of 
the Bntish commerce with Indio, (he nation wai 
dehvered from the destnictirc hurlhen of tlic Ion;, n ar 
with France which preceded the freatj of Utrecht 
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And though the accession of a new family to theBOOKIV. 
tlironc, and the icsentments which one party of ^ 
statesmen had to gi’atify against anotlier, kept the 
minds of men for a time in a feverish anxiety, not ^ 
tlie most favourable to tlie persevering studies and 
puisuits on which the triumphs of industiy depend, 
the commerce and wealth of the nation made rapid 
advances The toum of Liverpool, which was not 
formed into a separate parish till 1(599? so rapidly in- 
creased, that in 1715 a new paiish, with a church, 
was elected, and it doubled its size between 1690 
and 17i26. The town of Manchester increased in a 
similar proportion, and was computed m 1727 to 
contain no less than 50,000 inhabitants: the manu- 
factures of Birmingham, which thirty years before 
was httle more tlian a village, are stated as giving 
maintenance at that time to upwaids of 80,000 indi- 
viduals.^ In 1719? a patent was granted to i^ir 
Thomas Lembe, for his machine for throwing silk, 
one of the first of those noble efforts of invention and 
enterprise which have raised this countr}-- to umi- 
valled eminence in theaisefiil arts. The novelty and 
poweis of this machine, the model of which he is 
said to have stolen from the Piedmontese, into vdiose 
manufactories he introduced himself in the guise of a 
common workman, excited the highest admiration; 
and its parts and performances are described to us 
by the historians of the time with curious exactness; 

26,586 wheels, 97,746 movements, which worked 
73,726 yards of organzine silk by every revolution of 
the water-wheel, 318,504,960 yaids in one day and 
a night , a single water-wheel, giving motion to the 
whole machine, of. which any separate movement 
might be stopped without' obstiuctmg the rest, and • 

> Ander6on’'s Historj of Commerce, Anno 1797. 
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one fire, communicatnig mmntli by heated mr to 

^eveiy part of the manufactory, not leas than the 

J7D&.SS «ghth part of a mfle m length ■ London srns in 
otiased by several neiv panshe*. And from the year 
1708 to the year 1780, the imports of Great Bntam 
according to the valuation of the custom house had 
increased flora 4 698 6681 to 7,780,019/ the ex- 
ports flom 6 969 089/ to 11,974,136/.* 

Dunng this penod of national prospenty, the im 
ports of the East India Company rose from 493^157/, 
the importation of 1708, to 1,059,759/ the importa- 
tion of 1730 But the other, and not the least ira 
portent, the export branch of the Company s trade, 
exhibited another result i As the exportation of the 
year 1708 was exceedingly small compared with 
that of 1709 and the foUoinng years it is fair to 
take on average of four years fiem 1706 to 1709 
(two with a small, two an inerciscd exportation) 
produang 105,773/ The exportation of tlic year 
1730 was 185,484/ while that of 1709 was 
168,357/ that of 1710, 126 310/ that of 1711, 
151,874, and that of 1712, 142,329/ 

With regard to the rote of profit, during this 
period, or the real adnintage of the Indian trade the 
Company, for part of the year 1708, divided at the 
rate of five per cent, per annum to the propnetots 
upon 8,108,200/ of capitnl, for the next year eight 
per cent, for the two following years, nine per cent 
and thence to the year 17lC, ten per cent per an 
num In the year 1717, they paid dividends on a 
capital of 3,194 080/, at the same rate of ten per 
cent- per annum and so on till the year 1723 T^t 
year the dividend was reduced to eight per cent, per 
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onnum, at which rate it continued till the year 

1732 . ' 

In the year 1712, on the petition of the Company, 
the period of their exclu’?ive trade was extended by 
act of parhament, from tlie ycai 172(5, to which by 
the last regulation it stood confined, to the year 

1733, with the usual allowance of three years for 
notice, sliould their privileges be withdrawn.® 

In the year 1716, the}’’ obtained a proclamation 
against mterlopeis. Tlieir complaints, it seems, 
were occasioned by the enterprises of Britisli subjects^ 
trading to India under foreign commissions. As 
this proclamation answeied not the wishes of the 
Company, nor deterred their countiymen from seek- 
ing the gains of Indian traffic, even through aU the 
disadvantages which they incurred by entrusting 
their propeity to the protection of foreign laws and 
the fidehty of foieign agents; they were able, in 
1718, to procure an act of parhament for tlie punish- 
ment of all such competitois British subjects, trad- 
ing from foreign countries, and under the commission 
of a foieign government, were declared amenable to 
the laws for the protection of the Company’s rights ; 
the Company wei’e authorized to seize merchants of 
this description when found within their limits, and 
to send them to England, subject to a penalty of 
500/. for each offence,^ 

Hie Company’s present alarm for their monopoly 
arose from the establishment for tiading ■R’ith India 
which, under the authority of the Emperor, was 
formed at his port of Ostend. Aftei the peace of 


J Third Report fiom the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the Slate of the East India Company, in 1773, p 73 
“ 10 Ann c 28 See Collection of Statutes, p 42 
3 4nderson's Hist, of Commerce, A D Ifl^ and 1718, and Colleo 
turn of Statutes 
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Utrecht, which' bestowed the NetherJaiids upon the 
of Austria, the people of those provinces began 
1708-23 fjreatlie from the distractions, the tyranny and the 
wars, which had so long wasted their fhdtful conn 
try Among other projects of improvement, a trade 
to India was fondiv embraced, fwo ships, atter 
long preparations saded from Ostend in tlie year 
1717, under the passports of the Emperor and se- 
veral more soon followed their example. The India 
Companies of Holland and England were in tlie 
highest degree alarmed and easily communicated 
their tears and agitations to their respcctnc goicrn 
ments These governments not only expostulated 
and to the highest degree of importnmtv, inth the 
Emperor himself but amid the important nrgotia 
tions of that diplomatic period hardly anr interest 
was more earnestly contended for in the discussions 
at the courts both of Pans and Bladnd ' The Dutch 
captured some of the Ostend East India slujis The 
Emperor, who dreamed of an inundation of wealth 
from Indian trade persevered in his purjiose and 
granted his commission of rcpnsal to the merchants 
of Ostend In the begmning of 1720, tliev sent no 
fewer than six vessels to India, and ns manj the 
year that followed The English Last India Com 
pany pressed the Covernmeat witli renewed terrnri 
and complamts. They asserted that, not onlj the 
capital, w itli w hich the trade was earned on was to 
a great degree furnished hy Bnli h suluccts Irat 
the trade and nangation were conducted hj men who 
liad been bred up in the trade and nni-igalion of the 
Bntish Company Tlicy procured, in 1701 another 
act of parliament, enforcing Uic penalties already cn 
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acted; and as this also failed in producing tlie in- BOOKIV. 

tended eflects, anotliei* act was passed in tlic spnng 

of 1723, prohibiting foreign adventures to India, ^^ 08 - 23 . 
under the penalty of triple tlie sum embarked , de- 
claring all Biitish subjects found m India, and not in 
ser\ ice, or under the licence of the East India Com- 
pany, guilty of a high misdemeanour; and empowei- 
ing the Company to seize, and send them home for 
punishment.^ The Emperor had been importuned, 
b)’- the adventurers of Ostend, for a cliarter to make 
them an exclusive company, but, under tlie notion of 
saimg appearances m some little degree with Eng- 
land and Holland, or the maritime powers, as they 
weie called in tlie diplomatic language of the day, he 
had induced them to tiade under passports as indivi- 
duals. In the month of August, however, of 1723, 
the charter was granted; in less than twenty-four 
liours the subscription books of the Company were - 
filled up , and in less than a month the shares were 
sold at a premium of fifteen per cent. Notmthstand- 
ing the virulent opposition of all the other nations 
already engaged m the Indian trade, the Ostend 
-Company experienced the greatest success At a 
meeting of Proprietors, in 1726, the remaining in- 
stalment on the subsciiptions, equal to a dividend of 
thirty-three and one third per cent., was paid up 
from the gams of the trade. But by this time poli- 
tical difficulties pressed upon the Emperor. He was 
abandoned by his only ally, the King of Spain, and 
opposed by a tuple alliance of Fiance, England, and 
Holland To give satisfaction to this potent confede- 
racy, and to obtain their support to the piagmatic 
sanction, or the guarantee of his dominions to his 
daughter and only child, he submitted to saciifice the 
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bearers, ordered them to be escorted by the gorcrnor> 

of the prormccs through whidi they were to pass 

1703 23 amved at tlie capital on the eighth of Jidr 

1715, after a journey of three months and, in pur 
suance of the advice which had been received at Cal 
catta, applied themsclvei to gam the protection of 
Khan Dowran,' a nobleman in fovouT with the Em 
peror, and ul the interest of Emir Jumla. ^\Tiatcvcr 
W03 promoted by the mferest of Emir Jumla nns op- 
posed by that of the viar The influence also of 
Jaffier Khan was exerted to defeat an application 
which tended to abridge ba authority, and irapeacJi 
his government. The embassy and cost!} present of 
the Company were doomed to imperial neglect, had 
not on accident, over whidi thc\ Imd no control, and 
the Mrtuc of a pubhe spintctl man, nho preferred 
tbcir interest to bis onm opened an avenue to the 
grace of Feroiscrc. The intemperance of that pnnee 
had communicated to him a secret disease, from 
nhich the luxury of the harem does not always 
exempt Under the unskilful treatment of Indian 
physianns the disorder hngcred and the Emperors 
impatience mis augmented, by tlic delay which it 
imposed upon the celebration of his mnmngo ndth 
tbc daughter of the RiyaJi of Judpore A mcilical 
gentleman of the name of Homillnn accompanied tlic 
embass) of tlic English Company OTie rmperor 
was advised to make tndl of his skill A cure n-ni 
the speedy consequence The E mperor commandwl 
his bencfidor to name his own reward And the 
generous Hamilton soUated pnvilegci for tlic Com 
pan) * The festival of the mnmngc Iiowcicr cn 

> Jle n nanwii Caortderih l»7 Mr OfW (lUd p *0). rT^-• 
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sued; duiing which it would not have been deco- BOOK iv. 
lous to importune with business the imperial mind ; 
and SLK months elapsed before the ambassadors could 
present their petition. It was dehvered m January, 

1716 , and prayed, “ that the cargoes of English 
ships, wiecked on the Mogul’s coast, should be pro- 
tected from plunder ; that a fixed sum should be re- 
ceived at Suiat in lieu of all duties; that tliree vil- 


lages, contiguous' to Madras, which had been granted 
and again resumed by the goverament of Arcot, 
should be restored in peipetuity; that the island of 
Diu, near the port of .jMasuKpatam, should be given 
to the Company, for an annual lent; that all persons 
in Bengal, who miglit be indebted to the Company, 
should be deh\ered up to tlie piesidcncy on the fiist 
' demand ; that a passport {dustiick, in the language 
-of the country), signed by the President of Calcutta, 
should exempt the goods which it specified fiom stop- 
page or examination by the officers of the Bengal 
government , and that the Company should be per- 
mitted to purchase tlie Zemindarship of thirty-seven 
towns, in the same manner as they had been autho- 
rised by Azeem Ooshaun to purchase Calcutta, Sutta- 
nutty, and Govindpore.” The power of the vizir 
could defeat the grants of the Empeior himself; and 
he disputed the piincipal ai tides. Eepeated apphea- 
tions were made to the, Emperor, and at last the 
vizir gave way ; when mandates were issued confirm- 
ing all the prmleges for which the petition had 
prayed. To the disappointment, however, and giief 
of the ambassadoi s, the mandates were not under the 
seals of the Empeior, but only those of the vizir, the 


Sc6tt, History of Am uiigzete’s Successors, p 139 From the manner 
in which he speaks of the Emperor’s disease (he speaks very vaguely), 
he’appears not to ha\e thought it of the,soU which is generally lepre- 
sented, the question is of small importance 
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antBonty of wBich tlie distant Tjcerovs would be 
- - dispute- It was resolved to remonstrate, how 

1*^08*23 soever the ground on which they must tread 

end to sohat mandates to whidi the highest autho- 
rity should be attadied. It was now the month of 
April, 1716, when the Emperor, at the head of an 
expedition against the Seiks, began lus marcli to- 
wards Lahore. No choice remained but to follow 
the camp. The campaign was tedious It height 
ened the disseunons between the favourites of the 
Emperor and the vizir the ambassadors found their 
difficulties increased and contemplated a long, and 
probably a fhntless ni^tiation when the) nerc 
advised to bribo a favmintc eunuch in the seraglio 
No sooner was the money paid, than the nnr him 
self appeared eager to accomplish their designs, and 
the patents nere issued under the highest outhonty^ 
There was a secret, of which the cunudi had made 
his advantage The lactory at Surat hnnng Intel) 
been oppressed by the iVIogul governor and ofBccrs, 
had been withdrawn by the Prrsidcnc) of Dombav 
US not worth maintaining It was recoUcclcd by 
the hloguls, that m consequence of oppression the 
factory at Surat had once before been n ithdrawn 
Jmme^tely after which an English fleet bad ap 
peared hod snept the sea of Mogul ships, and in 
fljcted a deep nound upon tlic Jlogul treanrr) A 
similar visitation was non regarded ns n certmn con 
sequence and, as many Talunblc ships of the IMoguN 
were at sea, the ciciil nas dcjirccatcd uitli proper 
tionol ardour This Intelligence was transmitted to 
the eunuch bv lus fnend the Mcerov of ( urjrral 
The ciinudi knew nimt effect it nould jiroduct 
upon the mind of the vizir obtained his bribe from 
the English and then communicated to Uic'irirtlic 
expectation prciaicnl in Guzcnit of a hOTldc liut 
1 



obtained from the Empui or, $1 

from an English fleet. The vizh* hastened to pre- BOOKiv, 
vent such a calamity, by granting satisfaction. The ^ 
patents ivere dispatched ; and the ambassadoi’s took 1708-23. ' 
leave of the Emperor in the month of July, 1717 , 
tivo years after their amval. 

The mandates in favour of the Company produced 
their full effect in Guzerat and Deccan , but in Ben- 
gal, where the most important privileges were con- 
ceded, the subahdar, or nabob as he was called by 
tlie English, had power to impede their operation. 

The tlnrty-seven towns which the Company liad ob- 
tained leave to purchase, would have given them a 
district extending ten miles from Calcutta on each 
side of the river Hoogly , where a number of wea- 
vers, subject to tlieir own jurisdiction, might have 
been established. The viceroy ventured not directly 
to oppose the operation of an imperial mandate, but 
his authority was sufficient to deter the holders of the 
land from disposing of it to the Company ; and the 
most important of the advantages aimed at by the 
embassy was thus pi evented. Tlie nabob, however, 
disputed not the authority of the President’s dus- 
tucks , a species of passports which entitled the mer- 
chandise to pass free from duty, stoppage, or inspec- 
tion , and this immunity, from which the other Eu- 
ropean traders were excluded, promoted the vent of 
the Company’s goods.^ 

The trade of the Company’s servants occasioned 
another dispute Beside the business which the fac- 
tors and agents of the Company were engaged to per- 
form on the Company’s account, they had been al- 
lowed to carry on an independent traffic of their own, 
for their own profit. Eveiy man had in this manner 
a double occupation and pursuit , one for the benefit 


1 Ornie, Hist ut supra, ji 20 — 25 , 
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Kmw of the Company, and one for the benefit of himself 
Either the inattention of the feebly interested Direc* 

1708-23 ° common concern had overlooked the pre- 

mium for Delecting; that concern, ^^Iuch was thus 
bestowed upon the md^\^dual 3 entrusted with it in 
India- Or the shortness of their foresight mode them 
count this neglect a smaller evil, than the additional 
sa lan es which their servants if debarred from other 
sources of cmolMmcnt, would probobl) require The 
President of Calcutta granted his dustucks for pro- 
tecting from the duties and (axes of tlic nati\*c go- 
v'ernment, not only the goods of the Coni]>an\ but 
also the goods of the Company s sm-nnts and pos- 
sibly the otBccrs of that government ivcrc too little 
acquainted with the internal afiairs of their English 
nsitants to remark the distinction The Company 
had appropriated to themselves, in all its branches 
the trade between India and the mother cowitiy 
Tlieir scrnints were thus confined to what was 
called the country trade or that from one part of 
India to another Plus consisted of tuo branches 
roantime and mlaml cither that which uai earned 
on by ships from one port of India to another, nnd 
from the ports of India to the other countnes in the 
ac^jacent seas or that which was corned on bi land 
between one town or province nnd another Uhen 
the dustucks of the President, tlicrcforc ■ncrcgnuitcd 
to the Company s servants, the) were often granted 
to protect from duties commo^lic^ tlic produce of 
the kingdom itself, m their pas^gc Ii} land from one 
district or province to another Tlib, Jaflicr Khnn 
the viceroy, declared it Ins dclcrminalion to jircvcnt 
as a practice at once destructive of his revenue and 
ruinous to the native traders on whom heavy dudes 
u ere opposed And he commanded the dustucks of 
the President to recci\x no respect except fur goodi. 
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either imported by sea, or purchased for exportation. BOOKIV. 
The Company remonstrated, but in vain. Nor were 
tlie pretensions of their servants exempt from unplea- ^^30 
sant conset^ueiices ; as the pretext of examining whe- 
ther the goods Avere reall}’’ imported by sea, or really 
meant for exportation, often produced those interfer- 
ences of the officeis of revenue, from which it was so 
gieat a privilege to be saved. Interrupted and dis- 
turbed in then’ endeavouis to grasp the inland trade, 
the Company’s seivants directed their ardour to the 
maiitime brancli, and tlieir superior skiU soon in- 
duced the merchants of tlie province, hXoors, Ai’ine- 
nians, and Hindus, to freight most of the goods, 
which they exported, in English bottoms. Within 
ten years, from the period of the embassy, the ship- 
ping of the port of Calcutta inci eased to 10,000 
tons. 

The year 1730 was distinguished by transactions 
of considerable moment in the liistory of the Com- 
pany. In England, a new sovereign had but lately 
ascended the throne ; an active and powerful Oppo- 
sition made a greater use of the press, and more em- 
ployed the public mind as a power in the state, than 
any party which had gone before them ; success ren- 
dered the trading interest enterprising and high- 
mined , intellect was becoming every day more en- 
lightened, more penetrating, more independent , and 
experience testified the advantages of freedom in all 
the departments of trade 

Though the gams of the East India Company, 
had they been exactly knoAvn, would not have pre- ^ 
sented an object greatly calculated tp inflame mer- 
cantile cupidity , yet the riches of India were cele- 
brated „as proverbially great, the boastings of the 
Company, in the representations they had made of 
the benefit derived to the nation from trading, with 

VOL III. L 
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^w^iy Ifldi^ bgd conBrme^ tho popuUr prejudice imd a 

genera} opinion raepis to have prevailed, that the 

IJM British subjects nt laigc ougb^ to be no longer de 
barred frpm enncbing themselves m the trade which 
was mvjdinualy, aqd, it scepicd, imprudently, reserved 
for the East Iqdia Coiqpnny 

Tliree years were stlD unraqnred of the period of 
the Company s exclusive charier yet the plans of 
those who desired a total alteration in the scheme of 
the trade ivere moulded into C?rm, and a petition, 
grounded upon thipp, was presented t? tho legislature 
so early as February, 1730 

As the payment of 3,?00 QOOl which tho Company 
Imd advanced to government at an interest of five per 
cent-, was a condition prclijninaiy to tlic abohtion of 
thcir exclusive privileges, the petitioners pflered to 
lend to government an equal sum on for more favour- 
able terms They proposed to advance the money 
in fivp instalments, fjio last at Ijidy-day m 1733, (hp 
data pf the ejipiratipn of tho Company s charter re- 
quiring UH thflt popod, mtepcst on the money paid 
nt the rate gf four per cent , bgt oflbnng to accept of 
two pgr cent lor the whole sum, from tliat time for 
ward Whoncp, they observed, a saving would ac- 
crue to tho public of 92 0001 -pnr annum, worth, nt 
twenty five years purchase 2,1)00,000/ ' 

For the more profitable mnnngomcnt of this hranch 
of the national nfihirs, the following was the sdicme 
whlcli they proposed They would constitute the 
suhsenhers to this onginal fund n company fur the 
purpose of opcnm„ the trade, in its most favourable 
simpc, to the iihglc hodj of their counliymen It 

I ■ tfarmn funrrmrrrf 

am) ran in Andcr m ^ Ut u nf Cofflinwf A D 1T.X) Itrf tU ffo- 
crt-diBj:* lo pnilimrtit aMiwoU ilw 
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was not intended that the Company should trade BOOKrv. 
upon a joint stock, and in their corporate capacity ; 
hut that every man in the nation, who pleased, should 
trade in the way of private adventure. The Com- 
pany were to have the charge of erecting and main- 
taining the forts and estahhsliments abroad ; and for 
this, and for other expenses, attending what was 
called ** the enlargement and preservation of the 
trade,” it was proposed that they should receive a 
duty of one per cent, upon all exports to India, and 
of five per cent, on aU imports from it. For ensur- 
ing obedience to tliis and other regulations, it should 
be made lawful to trade to India only under thd 
licence of the Company. And it was proposed, that 
thirty-one years, with three years’ notice, should be 
granted as the duration of the peculiar privileges 
It appears from this account, that the end which 
was proposed to lie answered, by incorporating such a 
company, was the preservation and erection of the 
forts, buildings, and other fixed establishments, re- 
quired for the trade in India. Tliis was its only 
use, or intent; for the business of trading, re- 
signed to private hands, was to be carried on by 
the individuals of the nation at large. And, if it 
were true, as it has been always maintained, that 
for the trade of India, forts and factoiies are requisite^ 
of such a nature as no individual, or precarious com- 
bination of individuals, is competent to provide, this 
project offers peculiar claims to consideration and re- 
spect. It promised to supply that demand which 
has always been held forth, as peculiar to Jndian 
trade, as the ‘ grand exigency which, distinguishing - 
the traffic with India from all other branches of 
trade, rendered monopoly advantageous in that -pecu- 
liar case, how much soever proved to be injunous in. 
others. While it provided for this real or pretended 
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.BOOKiv want, it left the trade open to all the advantages of 
^ pnvate enterprise, pnvnte vigilance, private skill, and 
-1730 puiTite economy the virtues by which mdividuals 
thrive, and nations prosper And it aJETorded an in 
terest to the proposed Company m the careful dis- 
chaige of its du^ as its profits were to increase in 
exact proportion with the increase of the trade, and 
of course, with the facihties and accommodation by 
which the trade was promoted 

As no trade was to be earned on by the Compam 
the source, whence dividends to the propnetors would 
arise, was the interest to be received IVom govern 
ment and the dubes upon the exports and imports 
And as the tcmtonal and other dubes belonging to 
the forts and establiahmonts in India were deemed 
sirffiaent to defimy the expense of those establishments, 
this source was desenbed ns competent to yield an 
annual return of five or six per cent upon the capital 
advanced. Under absence ofnsl, and the low mlo of 
interest at the bmc, this was deemed a sufllnont in 
duceraent to subscribe Had the pernicious example 
of Icndmg the stock of trading companies to govern 
ment, been rejected a ven snmll capital would linvr 
sufficed to fulfil the engagements of sucli a company 
and other the gams upon it would have been un 
commonly high or the rale of duties upon the trade 
might have b«n greatly reduced 

Tlie friends of this proposition urged j tlial ns the 
change which had biken place In the African trade 
from monopoly to flccdom, was allowed to hare pro- 
duced great national adiantages it was not to he dis- 
puted tliat a similar change In the Indian trade 
would lie attended with benefits so much the greater 
as the trade was more valuable tlial it would pro- 
duce a larger exportation of our own produce and 
manufactures to India, and create employment for a 
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much greater number of ships, and seamen; that it BOOK rv. 

would greatly reduce the' price of all Indian com- [ 

modities to the people at home ; that it would enable 1730. 
tlie nation to supply foreign markets until Indian 
commodities at a cheaper rate, and, by consequence, 
to a larger amount; that new channels of traffic 
would thence be opened, in Asia and America, as 
well as in Euiope ; that a free trade to India would 
increase the produce of the customs and excise, and 
‘‘thereby lessen the national debt,” that it would 
introduce a much moie extensive employment of 
Bi itish shipping from one part of India to another, 
from which great profit would arise ; and that it 
would prevent the nation from being deprived of the 
resources of those who, for want of permission or 
opportunity at home, were driven to employ their 
skill and capital in the Indian tjade of other 
countnes 

- The attention of tlie nation seems to hare been 
highly excited Three petitions weie presented to 
the House of Commons, from the merchants, traders, 
he, of the thiee chief places of foreign trade in 
England, London, Bi istol, and Liverpool, in behalf of 
themselves and^all other his Majesty’s subjects, pray- 
ing, that the trade to India might be laid open to the 
nation at large, and that they might be heaid by 
their counsel at the bar of the House, The piess, 
too, yielded a vanety of pi eductions, which compared 
with one another the systems of monopoly and free^ 
dom, and showed, or pretended to show, the pre- 
ference due to the last Though competition might 
appear to reduce the gams of indiinduals, it would, 
by its exploring sagacity, its vigilance^ address, and 
economy, even with an equal capital, undoubtedly in- 
crease the mass of business, in other words, the an- 
nual produce, that is to say, the riches and prosperity 
of the country . The superior economy, the superior 
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be small, would afford legiilarly an annual revenue ffOOKiv. 
of 600,000/. for customs and forts ^ By the' competi- ^ 
tion of so many buyers in India, and of so many 
sellers in Europe, the goods would be so much en- 
hanced in price in the one place, and so much re- 
duced in the other, that all profit would be destroyed, 
and tlie competitors, as had happened in the case of 
the rival companies, woidd end with a scene of ge- 
neral ruin. 

Under the increased experience of succeeding’ times, 
and the progiess of the science of national wealtli, 
the arguments of the Company’s opponents have 
gained, those of the Company have lost, a portion’ of 
strength. To exaggerate the importance of the 
Indian ti’ade , and because it is important, assume 
that the monopoly ought to remain, is merely to say, 
that when a thing is important, it ought never to be 
improved ; in thmgs of no moment society may be 
allowed to make progress ; in things of magnitude 
, that progress ought ever to be strenuously and un- 
bendingly opposed. This argument is, unhappily, 
not confined to the use of the East India Company. 
Whoever has attentively traced the process of go- 
vernment, will find that it has been employed by the 
enemies of improvement, at every stage of its pro- 
gress ; and only in so far as it has been disregarded 
and contemned, has the cobdition of man ascended 
above the miseries of savage life. Instead of the 
maxim, A thing is important, therefore it ought not 
to be improved; reason would doubtless^ suggest, 
that the more any thmg is important, the more its 
improvement should be studied and pursued ‘When 
a thing is of small importance, a small inconvenience 
may suffice to dissuade the pursuit of its improve- 
ment. When it is of great importance, a gi-eat iil- 
convenmnce alone can be allowed to produce that un; 

2 
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dispatch, the superior intelligence and «lnll of pnvate 

adventure, while tl^e^ enable the dealers to traffic on 

lysh cheaper terms, were found by experience to yield a 
profit on the capita eniploytd, not inferior to what 
was jielded by monopoly } by the bushicsi, for exam- 
ple, of the East India Company, whose dividends cx 
ceeded not eight per cent Whatever was gamed by 
the monopolizing company, m the high prices at 
which it was enabled to sell, or the low pncca at 
which it was enabled to buy, was all lost by its dila 
tory, negbgent, and wasteful management , Thu was 
not production, but the levcrse , it was not enriching 
a nation, hut preventing its being enriched.* 

The Company manifested tbQir usual ardour m 
defence of the monopoly They magnified the im- 
portonoc of the trade and asled if it was wise to 
risk the loss of known advontoges, of the greatest 
mogmtude, m pursuit of others which were only sup- 
posed they oUedged that it was envy which stimu 
lated the exertions of their opponents coveting the 
gains of the Company, but unable to produce any 
Instance of misconduct, without going forty years 
bade for the materials of their interested accusations 
The Company employed on immense stock in trade, 
their soles amounting to obout three millions yearly 
The customs, about 300,000/ per annum, for the 
service of government, ought not to be sacnficcd for 
less than a certainty of on equal supply And the 
raaintenonce of the forts and factoncs cost 300,000/ 
n )car Where, they asked was tlic security thot on 
open trade, sulgcct to nil tlic fluctuation of indi 
iidual fancy, one year bahlc to be great, another to 

» It w »5 oat^rtoJ by tlf« mtrclnurfi »o4 M ftt u ppwrh »4bwrt 
cooirtdKiloo^diMfiare xwn pcimM<d ftt lraa« ilunl 
of llrt K*3t loJia ud cm tiinl tf tbcic 

fur tto Uciittil of otlwf coualnc*, FoLucaJ Suic A. D KW, 
fliO 
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be small, w6uld afFord regularly an annual revenue J3f00Klv. 
of 600,000/. for customs and forts ^ By the' competi- ^ 
tion of so many buyers in India, and of so many ^^ 30 “. 
sellers in Europe, the goods would be so much en- 
hanced in price in the one place, and so much re- 
duced in the other, that aU profit would be destroyed, 
and the competitors, as had happened in the case of 
the rival companies, would end with a scene of ge- 
neral ruin. , 


Under the increased experience of succeeding time^, 
and the progiess of the science of national wealth, 
the arguments of the Company’s opponents have 
gained, those of the Company have lost, a portion' 6f 
strength. To exaggeiate the importance of the 
Indian trade *, and because it is important, assume 
that the monopoly ought to remain, is merely to say, 
that when a thing is important, it ought never to be 
improved ; in things of no moment society may be 
allowed to make progress ; in things of magnitude 
I that progress ought ever to be strenuously and un- 
bendingly opposed. This argument is, unhappily, 
not confined to the use of the East India Company. 
Whoever has attentively traced the pro^’ess of go- 
vernment, will find that it has been employed by the 
enemies of improvement, at every stage of its pro- 
gress ; and only in so far as it has been disregarded 
and contemned, has the cohdition of man ascended! 
above the miseries of savage hfe. Instead of the 
maxinl, A thing is important, therefore it ought not 
to be improved; reason would doubtless suggest, 
that the more any thmg is important, the more its 
improvement should be studied and pursued. When 
a thing is of small importance, a small inconvenience 
may Suffice to dissuade the pursuit of its imprOVe- 
' ment. When it is‘ of great importance, a great ill- 
convenience alone can be allowed to pioducc that um 
3 
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^Kiv happy effect If it be said, that where mucli 13 - 
^ eiyoyed, care should be taken to avoid its loss this 
1730 ** merely to say that men ought to be prudent which 

IS >‘ery true, but surely authorizes no such inference, 
as that unpro^ enient, in matters of importance, 
should be always opposeil 

The Company quitted the orgument to cnnimate 
the arguers The objections to the monopoly ucm 
the impure and odious offspring of avaricious envy 
But, ^ the monopoly, as the opponent^ said was a bad 
thing, and free trade a good thing, from whatever 
motive they spoke, the good thing was to be adopted, 
the evil to be 3hunn9d. The question of their motives 
was one thing the truth or falsehood of their post 
tions another "When tn^th 13 nioken from a bad mo- 
tive, It u no less truth nor is it less entitled to its 
command over human action than n hen it is sjwkcu 
from the finest motive which can enter tJic human 
breast if otherwise, on ill*dcsignu)g man would tn 
joy the wonderful power by recommending n good 
course of pctiun, to render q bad one obligator) upon 
the human race 

If, as they nrguojl the East India Compon) Iiad a 
huge stock in trade that was no reason wbj the mo- 
nopoly should remain The capital of the mercantile 
body of Goemt Bntqin was much greater Hum the 
capital of the East luJiq Company and of lliat capi 
tal, whatever proportion could find a more profitable 
employment in the Indian trade, than in anj other 
hnuich of the national industry, the Indian trade 
would be sure to receive. 

With regard to fhe annual expense of the forU 
and foctoncsj, it was as>ci1ed by the opponents of the 
Company and Ov tar as appears, witliout contnuhe 
tioD, that they defrayed th«r own tspen-e, and auti- 
ported themselves 
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As to the customs paid by the East India Company; BOOKIV^ 
all tiade paid customs, and if the Indian trade in,- 
creased under the system of freedom, it would pay a j 
gi-eater amount of customs than it paid before ; if it 
deci eased, the capital now employed in it would seek 
another destination, and pay customs and taxes m the 
second channel as well as the first. To lay stress 
upon the customs paid by the Company, unless to 
take advantage of the gi’oss ignorance of a minister, 
or of a parliament, was absurd. 

The alignment, that the competition of free trade, 
would make the merchants buy so dear in India, and 
sell so cheap in England, as to rum themselves, how- 
ever, depended upon, was contradicted by experience. 

IVTiat hindered this effect, in trading with Erance, in 
trading with Holland, or any other country ^ Oi what 
hmdered it in every branch of business within the 
kingdom itself^ If the two East India Companies 
1 uined themselves by competition, why reason from a 
case, which bore no analogy whatsoever to the one 
under contemplation ; while the cases which exactly 
coriesponded, those of free trade, and boundless com- 
petition, led to a conclusion directly the reveise ^ If 
two East India. Companies ruined one another, it was 
only an additional proof, that they weie ineligible 
instruments of comraeice The luin proceeded, not 
fi’om the nature of competition, but the ciicumstilnces 
of the competitors. Where two corpoiate bodies con- 
tended against one another, and the i um of the one 
left the field vacant to the other, their contention 
might very well be ruinous , because each might 
hope, that, by exhausting its antagonist in a compe- 
tition of loss, it would dehver itself fiom its only 
iival. Where every merchant had not one, Tut a 
multitude of competitors, the' hope was cleaily vain of 
wearing all of them out by a contest of loss. Eveiy 

1 
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merchant therefore would deal on such (emu alone, 

as allowed him the usual or more than the usual rate 

l"30 pro6t and he would find it his interest to obseiro 
nn obliging, rather than an hostile deportment to- 
words others, that they ought do the same toward 
him As it IS this principle which produces Uie har- 
mony and prospenty of trade in all other coses in 
which freedom prerails, it remained to he shown why 
it would not produce them m the Indian trade. 

The subject was introduced into parliament, and 
discussed. But the advocates for the freedom of the 
trade were there ovemded, and those of monopoly 
triumphed 

In order to aid the pariiament in coming to such a 
deosion os the Company desired, and to counteract 
in some degree the impression likely to bo made by 
the proposal of their antagomsts to accept of two per 
cent for the whole of the loan to gorcrament, they 
offered to reduce the interest from fire to four per 
cent, and, os a premium for tJic renewal of their char- 
ter, to contribute a sum of 200,000/ to the puhbc 
service On these condiUons it H*as cnnclcd that the 
c?:clu5ive pnrilcges should be prolonged to Lady 
Day m the year ITCff with the usual oildition of 
three years notice, and a proviso that nothing m this 
arrangement should be construed to limit their power 
ofcontmuing a body corporate, and of trading to In 
dia on their joint stock with other of tlicir ftllow sub- 
jects, cren aher tficir exclusive pnvilcgcs should cx 
pirc.* 

On tlic ground on which the affairs of the East hi 
I A* ■ cwjiortU bodjr i> lelJom fcurt ill lowfcU/ ib* Cotop**/ 
■UfjeJ tlut Ukj had « njU hj • fftcfiliPS Ml paituoftO, to lb* 
moa£f*]y in perpeta*!/ tot la • «**d dupuirs it**/ c«>dUd to * 
iha cUuo, <*jr • ccTt^onl/ o/lhuljr »it 3 CiO. IL c IC t 

of ^talotrt p. TJ Au!mn>s ■d 'to. 11-0 rwUtal •uir i i * 
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Company's Trade. 

dia Company were now established, tliey remained till BOOKiv’. 
the year 1744. From 1730 to that year, the trade 
of the Company underwent but little variation. Of 1732., 
goods exported, the amount indeed was considerably 
increased, but as in this stores weie included, and as 
the demand for stores, by the extension of forts, and 
increase of militaiy apparatus, was augmented, the 
greater part of the increase of exports may be justly 
set down to this account. The official value of the 
goods imported had kept rather below a million an- 
nually; sometimes indeed exceeding that sum, but 
commonly the reverse, and some years to a consider- 
able amount ; with little or no progressive improve- 
ment from the beginning of the period to the end. 

The exports had mcreasedfrom 135,484/, the expor- 
tation of the first year, to 476,274/, that of the last; 
and they had been still greater in the pieceding year. 

But the gi’eater pai't of the increase had taken place 
after the piospect of wais and the necessity of mili- 
taiy pieparations ; when a gi’eat addition was de- 
manded m the aiticle of stoies ^ 

In the year 1732, the Company first began to 
make up annual accounts ; and from that period we 
have regular statements of the actual purchase' of 
their exports, and the actual sale of them imports. In 
the year 1732, the sales of the Company amounted to 
1,940,996/* In 1744, they amounted to 1,997,506/ ; 
and in all the intermediate yeai’s were less. The 
quantity of goods and stores paid for m the year 1732 
amounted to 105,230/ ; the quantity paid for in 1744, 
to 231,318/. The quantity of buUion exported in _ 
1732 was 393,377/ ; the quantity exported in 1744 
was 458,544/, The quantity then of goods exported 
was increased, and in some degree, also, that of bul- 
lion, while the quantity of goods imported remained 

J Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables, part u p 9 
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MOTW nearly the aame. It fo^otv^ that the additional 

exportation, not having been employed in the addi- 

1732-H horrnl purchase of goods must have been not mer- 
chandize, but stores. It is to he observed, also, 
that in the amount of sales, os exhibited in the Com 
pnny s accounts, were mcluded at tins time the duties 
pmd to government, stated ot thirty per cent , a de- 
duction which hrmgs the amount of the sales to 
nearly the oiHcial valuaUon of the imports at the 
custom house ' 

In 1732, the Componj were obliged to reduce their 
dividends from eight to seven per cent, per annum , 
and at this rate they continued till ITU, m wldch 
year they returned to eight per cent ’ The Dutch 
East India Company, from 1730 to 17JC, divided 
twenty five per cent per annum upon the capital 
stoelt in 1730, twenty per cenL for the next tlirec 
years, fifteen per cent per annum , for tlib nc;it four, 
twelve and a half per annum, and m 1711 as 
much as fifteen per cent ^ The grand advjmtage of 
the English Last India Company in the peculiar 
pnvilcge of liaving lhar trade cuxeiiipted from duties in 
Bengal and in the other concessions obtained by ibtir 
cnil^y to the court of tho Jlcgul, had thus produced 
no improvement m the final result, the ultimate profits 
of the trade. 

The Company seem to have been extremely anxious 
to avoid a rcncvial of Uic dLcusiion on llio ulihty or 
fitness of tho mopoi»oly and for that purjioic to fore- 
stal the cxcitcmint of tho public attention by the 
approacli to the conclusion of the pnviligcd terra 

iTlimJIl/p«iofili«Ct«iouttt«ofS<aTC7 uitUSut« cfiUE*a 
ItuliiCcn)[i^7 (Uout* u/Coian-oci li 

•IUi-p.73 
> HuUnrc V 

I(iJ« pif CuilUujMTLuHi**Il*jtul,Ur 
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Jtenenal of the Charter. 

At a moment accordingly when no one was prepared book rv. 
to oppose them ; and in the middle of an expensive 
war, wlien the offer of any pecuniary facilities was a 
powerful bribe to the government, they made a propo- 
sal to lend it the sum of one million, at an interest of 
three per cent, provided the peiiod of then* exclusive 
pmaleges should be prolonged to three years’ notice 
after Lady-day 1780. On these conditions, a new 
act was passed in 1744 ; and to enable the Company 
to make good their loan to government, they were 
authorized to borrow to the extent of a million on ' 
them bonds.^ 

On the death of the Emperor Charles VI. in the 
year 1740, a violent war, kindled by competition for 
the imperial throne, and for a share in the spoils of 
the house of Austria, had begun in Germany. In 
this contest, France and England, the latter involved 
by her Hanoverian interests, had both engaged as 
aiixilianes, and in the end had become nearly, or 
rather altogether, principals From 1739, England 
had been at war with Spain, a war intended to an- 
nul the righb, claimed and exeicised by the Spaniards, 
of searching her ships on the coast of America for 
contraband goods. England and France, though 
contending against one another, with no ordinary 
efforts, in a cause ostensibly not their oivn, abstained 
from hostdities directly on their own account, till 
1744 ; when the two governments came to mutual 
declarations of wai*. And it was not long before the 
most distant settlements of the two nations felt the 
effects of their destiuctive contentions 

On the 14th^ of September, 1746, a French fleet 

t 

1 Anderson's Hist of Commerce, ad an 1744 , Collection of Statutes, ' 
p 84, 17 Geo II c 17 

2 Memoire pour Labourdonnais, i 124 Mr Orme, i 67, says the 
third, the difFeience being that of the stjles The old stile, it appears, 

TV as used by the English historian 
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KX)KIV of nearly the some dimensions. These islands, Ij-ing- 
on the eastern side of hladogascar, between the nine- 
2745 teenth and twentieth degira of latitude, iv ere dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, and by them called 
Ceme, and Moscorhenos. In 1660 se^c^ or eight 
Frenchmen settled on the island of lilascarlicnas , 
five years afterwards they were joined bj twenty two 
of their countrjTuen the remains of the Irtnch 
colony which was destroyed in ^fodagnscar sought 
reiUgc in this island and when it became on object 
of some importance, the French changed its name to 
the island of Bourbon Phe island of Ceme was, at 
on early date, taken possession of by the Dutch, and 
by them denominate the island of Afauntius, in 
honour of thar leader iSIouncc, Pnnee of Orange 
bui, after tho formation of their establishment ot the 
Cape of Good Hope, was ohandoned as useless. Hil 
F rench, who were subject to great inconvinicnco bj 
wont of a good liorbour on Uic island of Bourbon, 
took posseaion of it in 1720, and changed lU name 
from the isle of Maunlius, to the isle of trance 
Both islands arc iruitful and produce the corn uf 
Europe, along with most of the tropical productions 
Some plants of colTcc, ncddentallj introduced from 
Arabia, succeeded so well on Uic uinnd of Bourbon 
as to render tliat commoditj tlwr staple, of tlic i» 
laniL^ 

Pondicherry wil» Uic scat of Uic other Induu go- 
\tnimcntof Uic trench, U liad under ilsjurwbe 
tion tliL town and tcrnlon of I’oiuhchtrry and 
Uircc factone-s, or Comptoirs one at ilalic not far 
south from lelUchtrrj on tlic JIalabar ccml one at 
Kancal on one of the Lninclie*^ of tlm Cokroon on 


» IUjmI u til ^ e U ts**, 

^ VI. \ 
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the Coromandel coast, and one at Chandernagor on BOOKiv 

the river Hoogley in Bengal/ * 

The foim of the government at both places was the 
same It consisted, like the Enghsh, the form of which 
was bon owed fiom the Dutch, of a Goveinor, and a 
Council, the Goveinor being Piesident of the Coun- 
cil, and allowed, accoiding to the genius of the 
government in the mother country, to engioss from 
the Council a greater shaie of power than in the 
eolomes of the English and the Dutch. The pecuhar 
business of the Goveinor and Council was, to du’ect, 
in conformity with mstiuctions from home, all persons 
in the employment of the Company; to regulate the 
expenditure, and take caie of the leceipts, to admi- 
nister justice, and m general to watch ovei the whole 
economy' of the establishment. Each of the islands 
had a Council of its own, but one Goveinor sufficed 
for both. ^ 

In 1745 Labourdonnais was appointed Governor 
of the islands This was a remarkable man He 
was born at St Malo, in 1699; and was entered on 
board a ship bound for the South Sea, at the age of 
ten In 1713 he made a voyage to the East* Indies, 
and the Plulippme islands; and availed himself of the 
presence of a Jesuit, who was a passenger in the ship, 
to acquue a^ knowledge of the mathematics. After 
performing several voyages to other parts of the 
world, he entered for the first time, in 1719, into the 
service of the East India Company, as second beu- 
tenant of a vessel bound to Surat. He sailed again 
to India, as first heutenant in 1723, and a third 
time, as second captain in 1724. In every voyage 
he found opportunity to distinguish himself by some 

1 Memoire, ut supra, p 94 Raynal, ut supra, p 217 
a Memoire pour Labourdonnais, 1 95 Memoire contra Dupleix, 

p. 8 
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^Kiv remarkable acbon and dimng the last he acquired, 
- " another passenger, an officer of engineers, a 

17-tS knowledge of the principles of fortification and tactics 
He now resolved to remain in India, and to navigate 
a vessel on his own account. He is said to have 
been the first Frenchman who embarked in what Is 
called the country trade m which he conducted 
himself with so muck skill, ns to realize m a fiw 
years a considerable fortune. The force of his mmd 
procured him an ascendancy wherever its influence 
was exerted A violent quarrel was exdled hetn cen 
some Arahuin and Portuguese skips in the harbour 
of Ulocca, and blood was about to he shed, wliiii 
Lobourdonnais mterposed and tcrnimaled tlm dis- 
pute to the satisfaction of the parties. So far did his 
services on this occasion rcconiinend him to tiu. 
Viceroy of Goa that he Invited him into tlio scnricc 
of the King of Portugal, gave lum the comiiiaiid of a 
Kiogs ship, the order of Christ, the rank of hidalgo, 
and the title of agent of his Portuguese Jlajest) on 
the coast of Coromandel In this situation he 
remnmed for two jears, nod perfected hu knowledge 
of tlie trafilc and navigation of India alter which, in 
1733 lie returned to France Apprised of Ins 
knowledge and capacitj^ the hreiich government 
turned its eyes ujton him ns a man well qualiiicil to 
old ui raising tiic colomes m the eastern teas from 
tlmt state of depression in which llie> n.mame.1 In 
1731 he was nominated Covenior t eneral of llic 
isles of France and Bourbon wlure In amvvd in 
June 1735 So little hail bexii doiiu tor the impr ivei- 
ment of these islaiidi tlmt the laujih lew ill iiumler 
were Irving nearly in the stale of nature I hi) 
were [loor witliout industrv, and ultliout tin kii 
ledge of almost any of the ii ilul art. I lav lud 
luitlier magazmi, nor ho pitnJ iinllwr fiirCiiajlau 
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nor defensive force, military or naval They had no BOOKIV 
roads , they had no beasts of burden, and no vehicles. ^ 
Eveiy thing' lemaincd to be done by Laboiudonnais ; iyj. 6. 
and he was capable of every thing. With the hand 
to execute, as well as the head to contuve, he could 
construct a ship fiom the keel . He performed the 
functions of engineer, of architect, of agricidturist: 

He broke bulls to the yoke, coiisti ucted vehicles, and 
made loads- He appi enticed blacks to the few han- 
dicrafts whom he carried out with him : He prevailed 
upon the inhabitants to cultivate the giound; and 
intioduced the cultuie of the sugar-cane and indigo : 

He made industry and the useful arts to flourish; 
contending with the ignoiance, the prejudices, and, 
the inveterate habits of idleness, of those with whom 
he had to deal, and who opposed him at every step. 

To introduce any degree of order and vigilance into 
the management even of the hospital which he con- 
sti’ucted foi the sick, it was necessary for liim to 
perfoim the office of supeiintendant himself, and for 
a whole twelvemonth he visited it regularly every 
morning. Justice had been administered by the 
Councils, to whom that function regularly belonged, 
in a manner which produced gi’eat dissatisfaction. 

Durmg eleven years that Labourdonnais was Go- 
vernor, there was but one law-suit in the isle of 
France, he himself having terminated all difterences 
by ai’bitration 

The vast improvements which he effected in the 
islands did not secure him fiom, the. disapprobation of 
his eraployeis The captams of .ships, and .pthey 
visitants of the islands, whom he checked m their 
unreasonable demands, and from whom he exacted 
the discharge of their duties, filled the ears of the 
Company's Directors with complaints , and the 
Directors,' with too httle knowledge for accurate 

E 2 
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^Krv judgment, and too- little interest for careftjl inquiiji 
inferred culpability, because there \\as accusation 
1746i returned to France id 1740 disgusted with hu 
treatment and fully determined to resign the go\cni 
ment But the minister refused hia consent. It is 
said that being asked by one of tJic Director* of tho 
Company, how it was, that he had conducted his oun 
affinrs so proaperouslj, those of tlic Company so 
much the reverse he rephed that he had conducted 
his own nlfairs according to his own judgment those 
of tho Company according to that of the Directors ^ 
Perceiving by the state of nfluirs in Curopc, that 
a rypturc was approaching between France and the 
mantime power*, his fertile mind conceived o project 
for striking a fatal blow at the English trade in tho 
East, Imparting the design to some of In* fneods, 
he perceived that ho should be aided with funds suf 
hcicnt to equip, os shijk> of war sl'c vessels and two 
frigates witli which, being on the spot when war 
should be declared, he could succ]) tlit seas of tlit. 
English coraniorce, before a fleet couhi nmve for 
its protection lie communicnled the sclicnie to tho 
ininUtry, by whom it was embraced, but moulded 
into a difllrcnt form Tlicy proposed to send out a 
fleet, composcil |»artl> of (he Kings, and |>artlj of 
the Company's slop<, with LaUiurdonnaJi in the 
command And though he foasaw op|)owUon from 
the Company to whom neither he nur ilit wrhtmc 
was ogrceablt, ho refused not to lend Idin^elf to tho 
ministtnal scheme Hu sailed from L Omni oiillic 
5th of April, 1741, with five ships of the Company 
one carrying fifty sue two carrying fifty one iwcnlv 
eight and one, sixtotn guns having ou l>oard alh>ut 
3, ’00 Builory, and 500 >oIdit.r<. Iwo iviHj,* 

> lUvoU tiv if •«<t. 0. 
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had been intended to make part of his squadron ; but 
they, to his gieat disappointment, leceived anotliei* 
destination. He also found tliat, of tlie ship’s crews, 
three- foul ths had never befoie been at sea; and that 
of eithei soldiers or sailois Iiaidly one had ever filed 
a cannon or a musket His mind was formed to 
contend with, latherthan yield to difficulties and he 
began immediately to exeicise his men with all Ins 
industry; or lathcr with as much industry as their 
love of ease, and the opposition it cngendeied, ren- 
deied practicable. He ai lived at the Isle of France 
on the 14th of August, 1741, wheie he learned, 
that Pondicherry was menaced by the Mahi-attas, 
and that the islands of Fiance and Bourbon had sent 
then* gairisons to its assistance After a few neces- 
sary opeiations to put the islands in secuiity, he 
sailed for Pondicheny on the 22d of August, wheie 
he ..airiyed on the 30th of September The danger, 
tliere was blown over , but the settlement at Mahe 
had been eight months blockaded by the natives tie 
lepaiied to the place of danger; chastised the enemy; 
le-established the factory; and then retained to, the 
islands to iya?t for the declaration of waiy between 
France and England. There he soon received , t^ie 
moitifying oiders of the Company to send , home , all 
the vessels under his command. Uppn^this he again 
requested leave to lesigii, and again, the minister 
lefused his consent His vmws weie now confined 
to his islands, and he betook, himseffi with his pnstine 
aidour to their improvement. » On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1744, in the midst of these occupations', the 
intelligence arrived of the declaration of war between 
Fiance and England; and filled his mind with the 
mortifying conception of the ^(important things he 
now anight have achieved, but which the mistaken 
policy or perversity of his employers h^d prevented. 
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UnaUe to do what he wLhed he stiU resolved to 

what lie could He retained whatever ships had 

1745 amved at the islands, najnel) one of forty four guns, 
one of forty one of thirty, one of twenty sK, one of 
eighteen and another of twenty six, which was sent 
to him from Pondicheny, with the most pressing 
sohcitationa to hasten to its protection The islands 
at which unusual scarcity prevailed, were depnved of 
almost every requisite for the equipment of the ships 
and their captains, chagrined at the mtcmiptiou of 
their voyages, seconded the elTorts of the Governor 
with all the fll wuU it was safe for them to show He 
was obliged to moke even a requisition of negroes to 
mao the fleet In wont of hands tnuned to the dif 
ferent operations of the building and equipping of 
ships, he employed the vanous handJcm/ls whom be 
was able to muster and by skilfully assigning to 
them such parts of the busmess os were most aiia^ 
logous to the operations of their respective trades, by 
furnishing them with models which lie prepared him 
self, by giving the most precise directions, and with 
Infinite diligence supcnntcnding every operation in 
person, he overcame in some measure the difEcultlcs 
with which be was furrounded. In the mean time 
mteUlgence was brought by o iHgatc that five of the 
Company 8 ships, which he wtjs rcijuircd to protect, 
tmd which he was oulhonzcd by the King to com- 
mand, would amve at tlic Islands in October Thc^ 
did not amre till January The deb/ Iwd 

consumed a great partof Uie provisions of the former 
ships those which amved had remain mg for tJicui 
-selves a supply of only four monllis they we-rc in 
bad order and there was no time nor materials, nor 
bands, to repair them Only one was armed. Il 
was necessary they should till be armed and the 
means fur Uiat purpose were totally uantuig I he 
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bliips’ Clews, incorpoiatccl with tiie negroes and the book IV. 
handicrafts, Laboindonnais formed into companies; ^ 
he taught them the manual cxeicisc, and military 
movements , showed them how to scale a w all, and 
apply petal ds , exercised them in hung at a mark ; 
and employed the most dexteious among them in ^ 
prepaiing themselves to use a machine, which he had 
invented, for tin owing with moitars grapphng-hooks 
for boaiding to the distance of thirty toibcs.^ 

He forwarded the ships, as fist as they ivere pi e- 
pared, to iMadagascai, where they miglit add to their 
stock of provisions, or at any latc save the stock 
which was already on boaid, and he followed with 
the last on the Slth of IMaich. Before sailing from 
Madagascar, a storm aiose by which the slnps were 
di’iven fiom their anchorage. One was lost; and the 
lest, greatly damaged, collected themselves m the 
bay of a desert island on the coast of Madagascar. 

Here the operations of repamng were to be renewed , 
and in still moie unfavouiable cncumstances To 
get the wood they requned, a road was' made across 
a marsh, a league in circumference ; the rams wei e 
incessant , disease broke out among the people ; and 
many of the officeis showed a bad disposition , yet 
the work was prpsecuted with so much efficiency, 
that in forty-eight days the fleet was leady for sea. 

I This seems to be the same invention exactly with that of Captain 
Manby, for throwing a rope on board a vessel threatened with shipwreck 
See an Essay on the Preservation of Shipwrecked Persons by G^W. 

Manby, Esq and Memoire pour Labourdonnais, i 80 The obvious 
expedient of training the sailors for land operations is of high importance, 
and it argues little for the heads of those who have conducted enter- 
prises in which the manners might have been, or were to be, employed 
for land operations, that such training has so rarely been resorted to 
How much more instructive, than that of the vulgar details of war, is the 
contemplation of the ingenuity, the industry, and the perseverance of 
such a man as Labourdonnais, in the various critical situations ih which 
he was placed ! 
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EOOKiv It now consisted of nine containing 3)342 men, 
^ among whom were 720 blacks, and Irom three to 
four hundred nek. 

In passing the island of Ceylon, they received in 
teUigence that the English fleet was at hand La 
bourdoiinais summoned his captains on board many 
of whom hod shown themselves ill disposed \n the 
opcrationi of industry, but all of whom manifested 
an eagerness to fight As Labourdonnais understood 
that he was superior to the Engll^h in number of 
men, but greatly lofenor in wciglit of metaJ, he dc 
clared his intention to gain, if possible, the mod, 
and to board. On the 6th of Jul^, on the cooit of 
Coromandel, the English fleet ajipcarcd to windward, 
advanang mth full sail toward the Trench * 

Immediately after the declaration of war between 
Trance and England, a fleet conAiitiOo of two dnps 
of sutty guns each, one of fifty and a fngoto of 
twenty, commanded b) Commodore Uanict, had been 
dispatched to Indix It cruized at firvt, m two di-* 
vudons one in the straits of Sunda, the othir in the 
straits of MoIqccA, the places best fitted for inlercipting 
llic Trench trader^ of which it captured four After 
rendezvousing at llaUvia the united fleet QpjK-ared 
on the coast of Coromandel in the montli of Jul), 
1743 TliL Governor of Eoudidicrr) the garrison 
of which at that time coiuisUd of onl) UO 1 uroiM. 
ans, prevailed mi the Mogul Covemoruf the pro- 
vince to declare Pombeheny under hu ]>n)tLciiuii, 
and to threaUn Sladras, if the Ln^leh flett diould 
commit hostihtics on ouj part of hu donuiiiuiu 
1 his inuniidated the government of 'Miulrru uud lh»y 
retiucited ConmiCKlorc Baniel to confine bu ojhtT' 

» Fcf lU aLoi* J txi> reiptcdr^ L»ioG.^baoe», »«« J a.* j t 
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ations to the sea ; who accoi din i?ly left the coast ofBOOKiv. 
Coiomandel, to avoid the stormy season, wliich he 
passed at JMeigui, a poit on the opposite coast; and 
leturned in tlie beginning of 1716. His fleet was 
now iciufoiced by two fiity gun ships, and a fiigate 
of twenty guns fiom England; but one of the sixty 
gun ships had become unfit for sen ice, and, togetiier 
■nith tlie twenty gun fiigatc, went back to England. 
Commodoie Barnet died at Foit St. David in the 
mouth of Apul, and was succeeded by Mi. Peyton, 
the seqond in command, wlio was cimzing to the 
southwaid of P'oit St David, near Negapatnam, 
when he descried the enemy just ai living on the 
coast.^ , 

Labourdonnais formed his line, and u aited for the 
English, who kept the advantage of the wind, and 
fiustrated his design of boaiding. A distant fight 
began about four in the afternoon, and the fleets se- 
pal ated'^ for want of light about seven. Next mom- 
ing Mr Peyton called a council of war, and it was 
resolved, because the sixty gun ship was leaky, to 
sail for Trincomalee. Tlie enemy lay to, the whole 
day, ex'pecting that the English, who had the wind, 
would letuin to the engagement. The French, how- 
ever, were in no condition to pursue, and sailed for 
Pondicheiiy, at which they ariived on the eighth day 
of the month ~ 

Joseph Fiancis Dupleix was at that time Governor 
of Pondicheiiy, liavmg succeeded to the supreme 
command of the French settlements in 1742. To 

t -> , 

1 tirme, i CO — 63 i n i > . ■ i t i 

= Orme, i pp 62, 63, Memoire, ut supra, pp 88 — 90 Mr Orme 
says, the challenge of Labourdonnais was only a feint, and that he was m 
no condition to renew the engagement, he himself in the Memoire, sayS, 
that It was not a feint, and that ce Jiit avec un extrirne regret gu’il tit 
les Angloi'y lui echajiper , 
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33O0MV this nmn arc to be traced some of the most important 
^ of the modern revolutions in India His father was 
1746 “ fanner general of the revenues, and a Director of 

the East India Companjr He had set his heart upon 
rearing his son to a hfe of commerce and his cduca 
bon, which was liberal, ivos carcfuUj directed to that 
end. As the 8tud> of mathemabes, of forfiCcnlion, 
and engineering seemed to engross his attention too 
cxclusivelj,' Ins father in 1715 sent him to sea and 
he made several voyages to the Indies and Aincnea. 
He soon imbibed the taste of Ins occupdtion, and, de- 
siring to pursue the line of -manlimc commerce, lu* 
father recommended him to the East India Compan^t 
and hod suIHcient interest to send bun out in 17-20 os 
first hlembcr of the Council at Pondicherry Inipa 
bent for distincboo, the joung man devoted himjclf 
to the business of his office and became in time nil 
nutcly actjuainted with the commerce of the country 
He cmbaiicd in it, on his own account , a spcdcs of 
adventure from which the poverty of tlic scr\ants of 
the French Company had in general debarred tlicra 
In this stabon he conUoued for ten yean, wlicn his 
knowledge and talents pointed him out as the fittest 
person to superintend the business of the Company 
at their settlement at Ciumderaagor in Ikngnl 

I Tba chancier be EoanUnteJ u »chcol Lean a rtKiaLLmce to 
W rtpoUc^ of ^ft{«lcoQ lkxu)Art^t ** La {muua atco UqueUe it ** 
lirra a IctuJt dv* coathcaulujocr, U c{u Ua lut ( ur 

tou* Ics art« aumklea Do lui panUM>Wiit qua (hitlej, U clu^ 
racUra Ucirtime dj»tmc, <t mcditaat {ont lot iL^ou-r (t U 

rttruto c^u U« iai f-dwit loojoun |nlVrcr aiu aum^iwaJ ufihaomt 
d« U 00 ^ 1 ^ '* ^Umoin poor Uupleis 9 TL« cuncuirue Ui 

character auhthue tnco of another remariaUe pervjvugr Irtd rtciLe 

Great of i nuua, alula a Lor 1* pahaps wemh |L« mua ku IL* 
titter wtt n kmC d* 1 eipnli aua hunieur cUhI *oaLn t 
U fxnKHtkaic IcCBpf afact<]a«a« refMul/e lauu, ca rcci«jp*uif d 
re] lortuxjoue Mco>cw>«l« FrcNl<r>]t.< ^clhi« VViU-elm r« tl* t'l ^ 
^larpa • tla lUrc ih, L tU-lJ 
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Goceiuor of Pondichcni/. 

Though Bengal was the richest part of India, the BOOKIV. 
French factory in that province had, from Avant of ^ 
funds and from bad management, lemained in a low 2^46 
condition The colony Avas still to be formed , and 
the activity and resources of the neAV manager soon 
, pioduced the most favoui able changes. The colonists 
multiphed, enterprise succeeded to languor ; Dupleix 
on his oAvn account enteied with ardour into the 
country trade, m Avhich he employed the inheritance 
he deiived fi’om his father, and had fiequently not 
less than twelve vessels, belonging to himself and his 
partneis, navigating to Surat, Mocca, Jedda, the Ma- 
mllas, the Maldivias, Goa, Bussora, and the coast of 
Malabar. He realized a great fortune : During his 
administration more than 2,000 bnck houses Avere 
built at Chandernagor : He formed a neAV estabhsh- 
raent for the French Company at Patna; and ren- 
dered the French commeice in Bengal an object of 
envy to the most commeicial of the Euiopean co- 
lonies. 

The reputation which he acquhed in this situation 
pointed him out as the fittest person to occupy the 
station of Governor at PondicheiTy. Upon his ap- 
pointment to this chief command, he found the Com- 
pany m debt; and he was pressed by insti’uctions 
from home, to effect immediately a great reduction 
of expense 

The reduction of expense, in India, raising up a 
host of enemies, is an arduous and a dangerous task 
to a European Governor. Dupleix was informed that 
war was impending between France and the maritime 
powers. Pondicherry was entuely open to the sea, and 
very imperfectly fortified even toward the land. He 
proceeded, with his usual industry, toinquhe, to- plan, 
and to execute. Though expressly forbidden, under 
the piesent cucumstances of the Company, to incur 
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BOOKiv anj expense for forti^calions, he, on (he prospect of 
^ Q ^or MTith the cnanttmc poircrs, made the works at 
Pondicheny a pnmar} object He had been strug 
gling mth the difficuUicri of narro;r resource. , and 
the strongs temptation of extended \^cws About four 
years, when Labourdonnais omred in the roads.* 

The mind of Dupleix, thougli ambitious, actirc, 
and ingenious, seems to have possessed but little 
elevation His vanity was excessive, and even cffl- 
minate and he was not exempt from t!ie infirmities 
of jealousy and revenge. Jn the enterpnzes mulucb 
the fleet wfis destined to be employed, Labourdon 
nais was to reap the glory and from the vciy first 
ho had reason to complain of the air of Inughtincss 
and reserve which his mol assumed. As the Cnglisli 
traders were warned out of the sea? and nothing was 
to be gamed by cnibung labourdonnais directed bis 
thoughts to jMadras The danger hou c' cr was gixat 
so long 05 hi5 sJiips wen. liable to be attacked, with 
the greater part of tlicir crews ou shore He there- 
fore demanded sixty pieces of cannon from Oiipleix,- 
to place him on a level in jx)int of metal with the 
En^uh fleet and resolved to proceed m que^t of it 
DuplcLx alleged the danger of icov Ing Pondichcrr) 
dopriTcd of its guns, and rcfuicd ith n ven iii- 
fvnor rxvnforccwvcut of guns,* w ith a ver> inadcf^uatc 
suppl) of ammunition, and with water given liim at 
PondicliciT) so bad as to produce the djientio 
Ins flevt, labourdonnais put to j>ca on the Ith of 
August On the 17th he descncd the huyluU flixl olf 
Ncgapatuain, mid lioistcd Dutch colours as a dcooj 
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upon the taptwe of Mudnts. 


The English, undei stood the stratagem , changed 
their couise, and fled. Lahouidonnais says he pur- 
sued tliem all that day and the next, ^\lien, having 
the wind, they escaped.^ He leturned to Pon- 
dicheiiy on the 23d, much enfeebled by disease, and 
found all lieaity co-opeiation on the pait of the go- 
vernor and council still inoie hopeless than befoie. 
Aftei a series of unfiicndly pioceedings, under which 
he had behaved with a manly tempciance; alter Du- 
pleix had ev'en commanded him to i e-land the Pon- 
dicheiiy tioops, he lesoh^ed to send the fleet, which 
he was still too much indisposed to command, to- 
waids jMadias, for the double purpose, of seizing the 
vessels by wflnch the people of jMadras weie piepai- 
ing to send away the most valuable of tlicir effects, 
and of ascertaining whether Ins motions w eie watched 
by the English fleet. The ciuize was imskilfuRy 
conducted, and yielded little in the way of piize; it 
afforded piesumption, however, that the English fleet 
had abandoned the coast. Labouidonnais saw, tlieie- 
fore, a chance of executing his plan upon Madias. 
He left Pondicheriy on the 12th of September, and 
on the 14th' commenced the opeiations, which ended, 
as we have seen, in the sui lender of the place. 

It was in consequence of an expiess aiticle in his 
orders from home that Labouidonnais agreed to the 
lestoration of Madias" But nothing could be more 
adverse to the views of Dupleix He advised,, he in- 
treated, he menaced, he piotested; Labouidonnais, 
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I Memoire pour Labourdonnais, ut supra, p 1,10, and^ Orme, p 64, 
who here adopts the account of Labourdonnais , ■- 

0 II est express^ment d^feudu au sieur de la Bourdonnais de s'emparer 
d’aucun etablissenient ou comptoir des enneiuis pour le conserver. 
Mem p 105 This was^ signed by M Orry, Controuleur General It 
appears, by the orders both to Labourdonnais and Dupleix, that, the 
French government, and East Indja Company, shrunl^ from all jde?! of 
conquest in India 
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Fate of Labourdoiuiaiu 

E00K,IV Without waiUug for the rest he hunself Teroained 
*"*^*'/_ with the second, with intention to follow, if that 
17W were m hia power The first division out Wed, 
and soon lost siglit of the other with which La 
bourdonnois, finding it in vain to strive for Acliccn 
at lost directed his course to the islands Hasten- 
ing to Europe, to make his defence, or answer 
the accusations of his enemies ho took his passage 
lu a ^hip belonging to Holland. In consequence of 
the declaration of war she was forced into an Englisli 
liarbour Lobounlonuais was recognized, and made 
a prisoner but the conduct which he bod displajcd 
at Madras was knowm oud remembered. All ranks 
received him with favour and distinction Hiot he 
miglit not be detained a Director of the East luiUa 
Company oficred to become security for Jum with Ins 
person and property With a comaponding Jibera 
lity the govemmeut declined the olTtr, dcsinng no 
security hut the word of Labourdonnais. Ifis treat- 
ment in France was diflcrent The ixprcscntalions 
of Dupluux liod amved A brollitr of Dupleix was 
a Director of the Last India Company nu[Ji.ix had 
only violated a sokum tixat) Laliourdounau had 
only faitlifuU} and glonoosly served his countrj and 
he was thrown into the liastiU. lit remained m 
that prison three > cars while the viudiratiuu which 
lie published, and the nuUiLDlic documents by which 
he supported it, fuU> established Iu> lunod-ua aiuJ 
the ardour and ability of lus servicu. He sunivt'd 
his liberation a sliort Uur a lueniorablL txainplc of 
tlie manner in which a bhnd gorcnniitut encourages 
desert ' 



£)»j>/cu' retains Madras, 0’.> 

He had not talccn hi:i depaituic from iVladras, BOOKIV, 
when the troops of t!ie Nahol) appeared. DupleiK ^ 
had been able to dis^-uade tliat native lulei fiom yield- 
ing' his piotection to ^fadra'', a seivice vvhieli the 
English, who had pre\aded on Coniinodoie Bauiet 
to ah>tam fiom molebting Ponditliciiy, claimed as 
their due. Duplei.K had gamed lum by the pro- 
mise of IMadras. The iMoors, (so at that time the 
I\Ioblcms in India were generally called) ipiiekly liow- 
ever pciceived, that the piomise was a delusion ; and 
he now pioposed to take vengeanee by dnvmg tlic 
Eiench fiom the place. As soon as Lubouvdomiais 
and Ilia fleet diaappcaied, a minieious nimy of tlie 
Nabob, led by his son, invested iMadras Eiom the 
disaster however wdiicli had bcfallLii the fleet, La- 
bourdonnais liad been under the necessity of leaving 
beliind lum about 1200 Euiopcaos, disuphncd by 
himself; the Eicnch, theiefoie, cncounteied the 
Indians, astonished them be>ond measme, by the 
rapidity of their artilleiy; wdth a numeiical foice 
which boie no proportion to the enemy, gamed over 
them a decisive victory; and fust biokc the spell 
which held the Europeans in subjection to the nativ e 
pow crs.^ 

The masters of mankind, Iiow little soever dis- 
posed to share better things wath the ])eople, are 
abundantly willing to give them a shaie of tlieu* dis- 
grace. Though, on other occasions, they may afiect 

I 

» Mcnioire pour Dupleu, p 128 , Mem pour Labourdonnais, i 248 
“ ItMos now inoie than a century,” (says Mr Orinu, i 76) “ since any 
of the European nations had gained a decisu'c advantage m war against 
the oflacers of the Great Mogul Ihe e'tperience of former unsuccessful 
wars, and the scantiness of military abilities which prevailed in all the 
colomes from a long disuse of arras, had persuaded them that the Moors 
were a brave and formidable enemy, when die Ercnch at once bioke 
through die charm of this timorous opimon, by defeating a whole army 
with a single battalio" ” 
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a ment in despising the public will, they diligently 
put on the appearance of being constrained by it in 
any dishonourable action which tJicy hare a mind to 
perform In violating the treaty with the EngUsU> 
Pupleix recognised his own baseness means were 
therefore used to make the French inhabitants of 
Pondicherry assemble and draw up a remonstrance 
against it, and a prayer that it might be nnnullecL 
Aloved, by respect for the general voice of lus country 
men, Jlupleix sent hia orders to declare tJic treaty of 
ransom annulled to take the keys of all magajuncs 
and to seize evciy article of property, except the 
clothes of the wearers, the moveables of their houses, 
and the jewels of the women orders uhich >vcrc 
executed with avaricious exactness The governor 
and pnncipal inhabitants were earned prisoners to 
PoDdicberry, and exhibited, by Puplcix, m a sjiccics 
of tnumph ^ 

The English sthl possessed the settlement of Fort 
St David, on the coast of CoromandtL It u ns situated 
twelve miles southfrom Pondiclicny with a icmtory 
still larger than that of dladraa. Besides lort 
Su David at which were placed the bouics of the 
Company, and other Europeans, it contained the 
town of Cuddalore, inhabited b) the Indian mcr 
chants, and other natives and two orllirec populous 

1 Mtflu poor t nil* Ontif L77 DoiJcii I* • 

Apotog; p- 37) il«» Lnacb of £*Jtli, rTix 

uTvU Gjr»« pKUOV* of «circ»— ii»» tb# Muu rfyaoJ 
tL* Ctxnpanj wJuukJ Idm. tjjwnfoc* uArtw* » 

1 TbiCtLe wm «i«ii *» ^ “tjl 

tb® SUauUJ “d tiw Cotufooj •€« m u ; 3 tl**l | ly J, 

pirtatn Li* did Utpead opuo Lu H« **1^#. 

It u ccTUw L« «** Ku»o«»t, L«ciu,« lL« SUoiiuj it* Cuw 
tootoJoWJ^Jui tDiflojr hwtt. It wa* eui4i#,* iL*r iLa U 

uotint ctf ttalUio Stitt-ury»oJ UxCoapan/ -tr* »Lvui mL 

Atti in Frw *, llul * Ujf m«*7 

hiicfuiU* If *o, 
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villages. The fort was small ; but stionger than any bookiv. 
of its size in India Cuddalore was surrounded, on 
the tliree sides towai’ds tlie land, by walls flanked 
with bastions On the side towards the sea, it was 
open, but sldrted by a river, which was sepai’ated 
from the sea by a mound of sand. A part of the 
mhabitants of Madras had, after the violation of the 
treaty of ransom, made them way to Fort St. David ; 
and the agents of the Company at tliat place now 
took upon tlieraselves the functions of the Piesidency 
of Madias, and tlie general administration of the 
Enghsh affairs on the Coromandel coast ^ 

Dupleix lost no time in following up the letention 
of Bladi’as with an enterprise 'against Fort St. David, 
the reduction of which would have left him without 
a Emopean nval. In the night of the 19th of De- 
cember, a force, consisting of 1700 men, mostly 
Europeans, of which fifty were cavalry, with two 
companies of the Caffie slaves trained by Labour- 
donnais, set out fi’om Pondicherry, and amved next 
morning in the vicmity of the English foit The 
gaiTison, including the men who had escaped from 
Madras, amounted to no more than about 200 Euro- 
peans and 100 Topasses At this time the English 
had not yet learned to train Sepoys in the European 
disciphne, though the French had already set them 
the example, and had foui or five disciplined com- 
panies at Pondicherry. “ They had hu’ed, however, 

2,000 of the undisciphned soldiers of the country, 
who are armed piomiscuously with swords and tar- 
gets, bows and aiiows, pikes, lances, matchlocks or 
muskets, and known among the Europeans by the 

1 Orme, i 78 

- The two important discoveries for conquering India weie, Jst, the 
weakness of the native armies against European discipline, 2di}, the 
facihtj of impai ting that discipline to natives in the European service.. 

Both discovenes were made by ihe'Erench 
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Attack on Fort St David 


:^0K1V name of Peons among- these men they Iiatl dutn 
buted eight or nine hundred muskets, and destined 
1747 them for the defence of Cuddnlorc They nltji 
applied for assistance to tlie Nabob and he, exas- 
perated against the French, by his defeat at IModras, 
engaged, upon the promise of the English to defray 
part of the expens<^ to send his army to assist Fort 
Sk David. The French, havmg gmned au advan- 
tageous post, xmd Imd domi their arms for a little 
rest, were exulting m the prospect of an easy prey, 
when an army of nearly 10,000 men adv'ancc^ in 
sight Not attempting resistance, tJic French made 
good their retreat, with tnelic Europeans killed and 
120 wounded. Dupleix immediately entered into a 
correspondence with the i^foors to detach them frooi 
the English and at Uie same tunc meditated the 
capture of Cuddoloro by surprise On the night of 
the lOtli of January, 500 men were cmliarked in 
boats, with orders to enter the n\cr and allack Ujl 
open quarter of Uic town at daybreak But, as iho 
idnd rose, and the surf was Jugli they were com 
polled to return ‘ 

Dupicix iras fertile in expedients, and indcfutigablc 
in their npphcaUou He sent a dclacJnncnt from Ala- 
drus into the Nabobs territory, in ho|x?s to withdraw 
him to its defence Hio French troops disgraced 
Ihcraf elves b) the barbanl> of tlicir ra\age^ but (lie 
Indian army remained at Fort St David, and the le*- 
Kntment of the Nabob was increased On the iOlh 
ofJanuarv tlic four ships of Lobourdonaou rqua 
dron, wliich Iiad sailed to Atluxn to refit, amvid m 
the road of PonJicliciry Pu[>Uix cuuvivcd to th«? 
2\ahob an exaggerated account of the vajt aca-> am 
of lorcc which he Iiad nxxivt-d dcscnbiu, the Img 


• Orur , r>— 
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lish as a contemptible handftil of men, devoted to de- 
struction. The governments of Indostan,” says 
j\lf. Orme on tliis occasion, “ have no idea of national 
honour m the conduct of their pohtics , and as soon 
as they think the pai’ty mth whom they are engaged 
is reduced to great distress, they shift, without hesita- 
tion, their alhanc'e to the opposite side, making imme- 
diate advantage the only rule of their action,” A 
peace was accordingly concluded ; the Nabob’s troops 
abandoned the English ; his son, who commanded the 
army, paid a visit to Pondicherry ; was received, by 
Dupleix, with that display in w'hich he dehghted ; and 
was gi’atified by a considerable present/ 

Blocked up, as it would have been, from receiving 
supphes, by the British ships at sea, and by the Na- 
bob’s army on land, Pondicherry, but for this tieaty, 
would soon have been reduced to extremity.^ And 
now: the favourable oppoitumty for accomphshing the 
destruction of Port St David was eageily seized. On 
the moraing of the l^th of March, a Fiench army 
was seen appi caching the towm. After some resist- 
ance, it had crossed the rivei, which flows a little 
way noith from the foit, and had taken possession of 
its former advantageous position ; when an English 
fleet was seen approaching the road. The French 
ciossed the nver with precipitation, and returned to 
Pondicherry.® 

The fleet under Captain Peyton, after it was lost 
sight of by Labourdonnais, on the 18th of August, 
off Negapatnam, had tantalized the mhabitants of 
Madras, w^ho looked tp it with eagerness for protec- 
tion, by appearing off PuUicat, about thu’ty miles to 

1 Memoire pour Lubourdonuaib, i 259 Memoire pour Duplen., 
p 29 Orme, j 81,85 
^ So sajs Dupleix himself, Mem p 29 
3 Orme, i 87 i\Iem pour Duplcii,, p 29, 
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ReiufoTcmentt front Europe 

MOT IV the northn-ord on the 3d of September, and ngaui 

500105 away Peyton proceeded to Bengal because 

1747 gnn ship was la such a condition as to bo 

supposed incapable of bearing the shock, of Iier own 
guns. The fleet ii os there reinforced by two ships 
one of sixty and one of fort) guns, sent from England 
with Admiral Gnflin who assumed the command, 
and proceeded with expedition to sai e Fort St Dm id, 
and menace Pondicheny The garrison was rein- 
forced by the arrival of 100 Europeans, 200 Topasses, 
and 100 Sepoys, from Bombay, beside 400 Sepoya 
from Tilhchery Tn the course of the year 150 sol 
diers were lauded from the Company 5 ships from 
England And, in the month of January, 1748, Jla 
jor Laurence armed, with a comnuxiioii to command 
the whole of tlie Company s forces in ludm ' 

Tlie four ships which had armed at Pombclicrry 
from icliecn, and whicli Duplen foresaw wonid lie m 
immiuciit danger, when the hmglisli fleet sliould re 
turn to the coast, he had os soon as be felt assured of 
concluding peace with the Nabob, ordered from Pon 
dicheny to Goa. From Goa Uicy |iroci.cdcd to 1Iau 
ntius, where they wuai joined by three other iliips 
from Fraiicx About tho middle of Jum, this fleet 
was dewened off Fort St David making sail, as if it 
intended to laar down upon thehnghah Adimral 
Grifliu waited for the land vviml and put to -ea at 
nmht cs|>ectiiig to find tile eneniv in tliu morning 
But the Ireiich admiral os soon as it was dark 
crowded sail, and pticeeded directly to Maelnes when, 
lie landed JUO soldiers, and JOO UOO/ In sdver, tlie 
olijcct of his vovage and then alunicd to Mnunlius. 
Admiral GnlTm sought for him in vam. But Duplect 
knowing tint several ilays would lie neve sary to 
bring the LiioUsb dilps back to loti St David 
• Onu, Lu at, ca. 
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to Loth the Eiist^ish and F? ench. 

O 

asrainst the monsoon, contrived another attack upon bookiv.' 
Ciiddaloic. Major Laurence, by a well executed ^ 
feint, allowed the enemy at midnight to approach the 
very walls, and even to apply them scaling ladders, 
imdei an idea that the garrison was withdi’awn, when 
a sudden discharge of artillery and musketry struck 
them with dismay, and thi'ew them into precipitate 

I 

retieat ’■ 

The government of England, moved by the disas- 
tk’s of the nation in India, and jealous of the ascend- 
ancy assumed by the French, had now piepai’ed a 
formidable armament for the East Nine ships of the 
pubhc navy, one of seventy-four, one of sixty-four, two 
of sixty, two of fifty, one of twenty guns, a sloop of 
fourteen,, a bomb ketch with her tender, and a hospi- 
tal-ship, < commanded by Admiral Boscawen ; and 
eleven ships of the Company, caiTying stores and 
troops, to the amount of 1,400 men, set sail from Eng- 
land towai’d the end of the year 1747 They had 
instructions to capture the island of Mauritius in' their 
way , as a place of great importance to the enterprises 
of the French in India. But the leaders of the expe- 
dition, after examining the coast, and observiiig the 
means of defence, were deterred by the loss of time 
which the enterprise would produce. On the 9th of 
August they ai’nved at Fort St. David, when the 
squadron, joined to that under Griffin, formed the 
largest Euiopean force that any one power had yet 
possessed in India.^ 

Dupleix, who had received early intelligence fi’om 
France of the pieparations for this armament, had 

i 

» Orme, i 88 — 91 Orme says that 200 soldiers only ^ ere landed by 
the Trench at Madras Dupleix himself says, Trois cetis hommes, tant 
sains que mulades Mem p, 32 

^ Orme, 1 91 — 98, ' _ j 
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been the more ea^er to obtain an intemil of friend- 
with the Nabob, and to improre it to the utmost 
1748* laying in provisions and stores at Poodichcrry and 
iladras knbuing well, as soon ns the superior force 
of the hJnghsh should appear, that the Nabob would 
change sides, and the French settlements, both b^ sea 
and land, would ogam be cut off from supplies.* 
Preparations at Fort St. David had b«n mode to 
expedite the operations of Boscawen, and he was in a 
very short time ready for action when all English 
men exulted m the hope of seeing the loss of hfadras 
revenged by the deatnicUon of Pondicbeny Amid 
other points of preparation for attaining this desirable 
object, there was on^ to wit, Jcnowledgi^ which they 
had, unfortunately, overlooked. At a place called 
Anancopaog, about two miles to the southwest of 
Poodicberry the French hod built n imoll fort* 
AVhen tho English amved at this place not a man 
was found ho could give a description of it They 
resolved, however, to take It by assault but were re- 
pulsed and (lie repulse d^ected the men, Fimc was 
prcaous for the season of the nuns and the change 
of monsoon, were at hand A small detachment, loo, 
left at tho fort might have held the fccblt garrison m 
check But it was resolved to take Ariancopang at 
any expense Battuics were opened but the enemy 
defended themselves with spmt itlojor Laurence was 
taken prisoner m the trendies Several days were 
consumed, and more would have been added to 
them had not a jort of tho enemy s mogmune of 
powder taken fire which so terniled the gamson, 
tliat they blew up the walls and retreated to Pon 
tllcherr) Aa if Auffidcnl time hod not been loit, 


* M lacw four Da^n ,p<ai 21. 
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Pondicheny attacked unsuccessfully. 

the English remained five days longer to repair the BOOKiv. 
fort, m which they resolved to leave a gai^iison, 
lest the enemy should resume possession during the 17 ^ 18 . 
siege. 

They advanced to Pondicherry, and opened the 
trenches on the northwest side of the town, at the 
distance of 1,500 yards from the wall, though it wag 
even then customary to open them within 800 yards 
of the covered way. The cannon and mortars in the 
ships were found capable of little execution ; and, 
from want of expenence, the approaches, with much 
labour, went slowly on. At last they were carried 
within 800 yards of the wall ; when it was found im- 
possible to extend them any further, on account of a 
large morass; while, on the noithern side of the 
town, they might have been carried to the foot of the 
glacis. Batteries, at the distance of 800 yaids, were 
constructed on the edge of the morass , but the ene- 
my’s fire proved double that of the besiegers ; the 
rains came on ; sickness prevailed in the camp ; very 
little impression had been made on the defences of the 
town; a short time would make the loads impracti- 
cable , and huriicanes were apprehended, which would 
chive the ships from the coast. It was theiefore de- 
termined, by a council of war, thirty-one days after 
the opening of the trenches, that the siege should be 
raised. Dupleix, as corresponded with the character 
of the man, made a great ostentation and pai ade 011 
this unexpected event. Pie repiesented himself as 
having gained one of the most brilliant victories on 
recoid, he uiote letteis 111 this strain, not only to 
Fiance, but to the Indian piinces, and even to the 
Gieat Mogul himself; he received in letuin the 
highest compliments on his own conduct and braveiy, 
as well as on the pioi\cas of his nation, and the 
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Compmiy t Dividend 

' 

BOOK IV 


Import f. 

Erporti. 

Chap 1 

1746 

^ jtf646 697 

893,540 

1749 

1747 

821,733 

343526 

1748 

1,098.712 

306 357 


The dividend was eight per cent, per annum, dur 
mg the whole of the time.^ 

Dunng the same penod, the trade of the nation, 
notwithstanding the war, had considerably increased. 
The imports hod risen from 6,31)2,9714 ofEcml value, 
to 8136^4081 and the exports from 11,429,6281 
to 12,351,433/ and, m the two following >ears, to 
14,099,360/ and 15,132,004/* 


< Sir C. ^VbJtwt]r^h • TaUcf putixp D i Rrport, at tupra, p fl* 
* Wtut>ronhiTable*,pAni.p.78. 


JLiizas.ementi ixith the Natiie l^owet^, 

O O 


t 1 


CHAP 11. 


Origin, Progress, and Suspension, of the Contest 
for establishing j\Iahomcd Ah, Nabob of Car- 
' 7iattc. 

A NETV scene is now to open in the history of the book IV.' 
East India Company. Before tins period they had ~ 
maintained the character of mere tradeis, and, by 2749^ 
humihty and sul)mission, endeavoured to pieserve a 
footing in that distant country, under the protection 
or oppiession of the native powers. We shidl now 
behold them enteiing the lists of war , and mixing 
with eagerness m the contests of the princes. 'Du- 
pleix, whose views weie larger than, at that lime, 
those of any of the servants of the Company, had 
already planned, in his imagination, an empme for 
the French, and had entered pretty deeply into the 
intrigues of the country powers. The Enghsh weie 
the first to draw.the sword , and fi’om no higher in- 
ducement than the promise of a trifling settlement on 
the Coromandel coast 

A pnnee who, annd the revolutions of tliat country, 
had, some years before, possessed and lost the throne 
of Tanjore, repaired to Fort St. David, and entieated 
the assistance of the English He repiesented his 
countrymen as ready to co-operate for his restoration; 
and promised the fort and country of Devi-Cotah, 
with the payment of all expenses, if, ivith then assist- 
ance, he should recover Ins rights. The war between 
the Flench and Enghsh had brought to the settle- 


/ 
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80 Taitjore 

BOOKiv French, that the Eogluh rulers now> without so 
^ much as a pretence of any provocation, and uitbout 
1740 *he allegation of any other motnc than tho advantage 
of possessing Den Cotah, dispatched an army to de- 
throne him ' 

The troops proceeded by land, while tho battering- 
cannon and prormons were conveyed by sea Xhc) 
had begun to proceed when the monsoon changed, with 
a violent hurricane. The army, having crossed tJio 
n\er CoIerooD watliout opposition were on tho point 
of turning into a road among tho woods which they 
would have found inextncable. Some of the soldji.iv, 
however, discoicred a passage obng tlic nver, into 
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which they turned by blind but lucky chance; andBOOKiv. 
this led them, after a march of about ten miles, to the 
neighbourhood of Devi-Cotah. They had been an- 174.9. 
noyed by the Tanjorines ; no partisans appeared for 
Sahugee , it indeed appears not that so much as 
a notice had been conveyed to them of what was de- 
signed ; and no intelligence could be procured of the 
sliips, though they were at ancihor only four miles off 
at the mouth of the river. The army tlirew at the 
fort what shells they had, and then retreated witliout 
delay. 

The shame of a defeat was difficult to bear ; and 
the rulers of Madias resolved upon a second attempt. 

They exaggerated the value of Devi-Cotah ; situated 
in the most fertile spot on the coast of Coromandel ; 
and standing on the river Coleroon, the channel of 
which, within the bar, was capable of receiving ships 
of the largest burden, while there was not a port from 
Masulipatara to Cape Comorin, which could receive 
one of 300 tons . It was true the mouth of the river 
was- obstructed by sand ; but if that could be removed, 
the possession would be invaluable. This time, the 
expedition, again commanded by Major Laurence, 
proceeded wholly by sea , and from the mouth of tlid 
river the troops and stores were conveyed up to Devi- .. 

Cotah in boats. The army was landed on the side of 
the river opposite to the fort, wheie it was proposed to 
erect the batteries, because the ground, on the same side 
of the river with the fort, was marshy, coveied with 
wood, and suiTounded by the Tanjore army. After 
thiee days’ firing a breach was made ; but no advan- 
tage' could be taken of it till the river was crossed. 

This was dangerous, as well from the breadth and 
rapidity of the stream, as from the number of soldiers 
in the thickets which covered the opposite /shore To 
the ingenuity of a common ship’s carpentei, the aimy 
VOL. III. . & 
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was indebted for the invention by which the danger 

overcome A raft was constructed sufBcicnt to 

1749. con^n ^00 men^ but the difficultj 'was to mo\e it 
across. John flloorc, the man who suggested and 
constructed the rafV was again ready with his aid. 
He swam the nver m the night ihstened to a tree 
on the^ opposite aide a rope which he carefully con 
cealed in the bushes and water and returned with 
out being perceived. iBefore the raft began to move, 
some pieces of artillery were mode to fire briskly 
upon tho spot where the rope was attached and 
moved the Tonjonnes to a distance too great to per* 
celve it The raft was moved across it returned, 
'and recrossed 'several times, till tlie- wliole of the 
troops ‘were landed on the opposite bank IVliyor 
Lawrence resolved to ' storm thc^ breach without 
delay Lieutenant CUv'c, who bod given proois of 
‘his ’ardent courage at tbe siege of Pondicherry; 
oQcred to lend the attack He proceeded with a 
platoon of Europeans and 700 Sepoys but rasldy 
allowing himself, at the head of the platoon to be 
geparated from the Sepoys, be narrowly escaped with 
his life and the platoon was almost wlioU) dc 
stroyed- ‘IVfqjor Laurence advanced wiUi the whole 
of his force when (hcMpIdicrs mounted the hreadi 
and after a fecblt rcMStaiicc took jxibsc^uion of the 
place I iVn accommodation between the contcuding 
parties wos effected soon after The ixignmo Ling 
agreed to concexle to the English tho fort fur which 
they contended, until a tcmlory of the annual value 
of 9000 pagodas and the) on ihur |>art, not only 
renounced the support of him for vvlwm Uity had pn*- 
tended to fight os the true and hufnl Ling hut 
agreed to secure his person, in onltr tlut he mi^ht 
give no farther inolcalaljoii to Pfetauja biog and 
demanded only 1000 rujiccj, ulwut 100/ fjr lui an- 
1 
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T '' 

nual expenses.’^ It may well be supposed, that toBOOKlV. 

conquer Tanjore for him would have been a frantic 

attempt But no such reflection was made when a ^ X749. 
zeal for the justice of his cause was held up as the 
impelling motive to the war , nor can it be denied 
that his interests were very coolly resigned It is 
even asserted that, but for the humanity" of Bos- 
cawen, he would have been delivered into the hands 
of Pretaupa Sing.^ He found means to make his 
escape from the English ; who impiisoned his uncle, 
and kept him in confinement for nine yeai s, till he 
was released by the ‘French, when they took Fort 
St. David in 1758.^ 

While' the Enghsh weie occupied with- the unim- 
portant conquest of Devi-Cotah,' the French had en- 
gaged in transactions of the highest moment ; and a 
gieat revolution was accomplished in Carnatic This 
1 evolution, on which' a great part of tlie history of the 
English East India Company depends;, it is now 
necessary to explain Carnatic is' the name given to 
a large district of country along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, extending from near the liver Kistna, to the 
noi them branch of the Caveiy. In extending west- 
wai d from the sea, it ' was distinguished into two 
parts, the first, ' including the leveh countiy between 
the sea and the first range of mountains, and entitled 
Carnatic below- the Ghauts ; the second, including 
the table land between'^ the first and second range of 
mountains, and called Carnatic above ,the Ghauts. 

A corresponding track, ^extending' horn the northern 

V I 

t Orme, ly 109 — 119 ' History aiid oMauagement of the East ladia 
Conipaiir,p 08 — 70 i , , ^ 

5 Historv and Management, p 69 ,, 

3 This 13 stated by Orme, (u. 318) who tells us not who this uncle 
was (he' must have been maternal), but only that he was the guide of his 
nephew, and the head of bis party 
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branch of the Caverj to Cape Coraonn, sometime* 

ttlso receives the name of Carnatic but in that case 

1794 ^ disting;uished by the title of the Southern Car- 

natic.* Tlie district of Carnatic liad fallen into 
dependence upon the great mjaships of Beejanuggur 
and Warankul and after the reduction of these Hhidu 
powers, hod been united to the IVInhomcdon kings of 
Bcejapore and Golcondo. Upon tho annexation of 
these kingdoms to the filogul empire, m the reign of 
Aurungzebe, Carnatic was included in the general 
subjugation, and formed part of the great Subah ot 
Deccan In the Knnller province* or vicerojaltie*, 
the distnets or sub-divisions were proportionally 
small and the sut>>govcmors of these ^visions were 
known by the titles of Zemindar, and Pbouzdar or 
Pc^^cdor In the great Subabs boncier, parti 
culorly that of Deccan, the pnmory diriMons nerc 
very large and Uio first rank of sub-gov emors pro- 
portionally high They were know n by the name of 
nabob or deputy that is, deputy of Uie Subalidar, or 
Viccro}, Governor of the Subah and under these 
deputies oruabohs wcrc^hc Zcuimdars and logcdar* 

t 

* i\ccordu]c to Cok««l VVQts, (p. i) Um aoc»Qt niiM vu Cwu* 
kad thq C«ova l 40 SU£« u coljr fotiaJ wUhiii a uUnct bounJtiJ b/ a 
IidC bcpDQi^ uar lit* to«a of Uai«r aboat uat/ ouUs N VV {jt'ta 
H)il«rabaJ waii/^ S £. bj Ui« to«ii of Aikci tbeo in tb« wot nf 
Gooa D*U if th« ta«s of Anantpoor uni NicMliiiro<f:, acit lo tb« 

catUniCbaal* ib<ac«*b«3 Ui# rupiof Uuea»t/m Cluut» KwibwAfdt 

to tb* p«»« CujjtlboUj tbroco b/ tb* ebaua of lb* «e*tffa bJl*, 
Ler^cai tb« towot of Cubaivtoor PaUtebj aad Pal^aat lb«oc«EwrU»> 
warilt aki 03 lb« AiutJ of lb« wcMcra ObaoU, uailj a* Uf a* tb4 K>ti/crt 
of lb« hiuaa, tbraco la aa taiUrs taU iMlb CAilcn ib/ c 

Uoo to Drtlcr lit P* ^ ibat tbt Tamol t »pi4ra ta 

lh« mu •ueadmi fata PaUi^ (tb« botmtU/y of ib« Uatajft 

m lb« woib) to Cap« Conona, aaJ frum tb« M4 to ibt ckmni GLabu. 
Tbu tract borr taocoU/ ibt n . itn t of Dfau tj*, Utboofb,'* » j» Ut 
CciuocI, tbt f^rcklcr partof uukana to buropcAAj tidcuit l/l/ibt 
of QanuitC.” ll *ai calltil bj tim MiLnattltni Ctrutu: Utc'* 
ifct GbtsU, 3i Cuwa jifcpcf watcUlcJ Conuuc «b*>t lit 
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of the districts. Carnatic was one of the nabobships, I^OKIV. 
or gland divisions of the great Subah of Deccan. , , 
Dunng tlie vigour of the Mogul government, the 1749. 
grand deputies or nabobs, though immediately subject 
to the Subahdar, or Viceroy, weie not always nomi- 
nated by him. They weie very often nominated 
immediately by the emperor; and not iinfrequently 
as a check upon the dangerous power of the Sub- 
ahdar When the Subahdar however was powerful, 
and the emperor weak, the nabobs were nominated 
by the Subahdar. 

When Nizam al Mulk was establislied Subahdar 
of Deccan, a chief, named Sadatullah, was nabob of 
Cainatic, and held that command under the Nizam 
till the year 1732, when he died. Sadatullah, who 
had no issue male, adopted the two sons of his bro- 
ther; Doost Ali, and BAlar Ah. Bakir Ah he made 
governor of Velore . and he had influence ,to leave 
Doost Ali m possession of the nabobship at his death. 

Nizam al Mulk claimed a light to nominate his 
deputy in the government of Carnatic ; and took dis- 
pleasure that Doost Ah had been intinided into tlie 
oflice with so little deference to his authority, but he 
happened to be engaged at the tune m disputes nuth 
the emperor, wliich rendered it inconvenient to 
resent the affront. Doost AJi had two sons and four 
daughteis Of these daughters one was married to 
Moitiz All, the son of his brother Bdkir Ali, go- 
vernor of Velore ; another to Chunda Saheb, a more 
distant relative, who became duan, or minister of the 
finances, under Doost Ali his father-in-law. 

Trichinopoly was a httle sovereignty bordeiing, on 
the west upon Tanjore. Though subdued by the 
Mogul, it had been allowed, after the manner of 
Tanjore, to retam, as Zemindar, its own sovereign, 
accountable for the revenues and other services. 
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required from it as a district of the iJXogul empire. 
The nyohs of Tanjore and Tncbinopoly N\erc imme- 
1749 diatdy accountable to the nabobs of Carnatic and 
like other Zemindars* frequently required tlie terror of 
an army to make them pay their arrears In the year 
1736 the Rqjnh of Tnchmopoly died, and the &o\«.r- 
cignty-passed into the ^umds of his wife ITic sup- 
posed weakness of female goremment pomtctl out 
the occasion as faroumbie for enforcing the payment 
of the arrears or for seizing the immediate go>em 
ment of the country By intngue and perfidy, 
- Chunda Soheb admitted into the city lyhen 
imprisoning the queen who soon died nith grief, ho 
wTis appomted by his father In-law governor of the 
kingdom ^ , 

The Hindu Bnjalis were alarmed by llic ombiUous 
proceedings of the Nabob of Caruatic and Ids uon 
in law and mated the Mahintto^, os peopk of tlio 
^anie ongm oud religion, to mardi to llitir ojkai&tanct 
The attention of Nizam nl IVIuIk >vd 5 too deeply 
engaged m vratclung the molmns of Niubr Shan 
who at that very timci was prosecuting hw di>truclhc 
Mar in Hindustan, to oppose a prompt ixiiataiicc to 
the ^loJirattasi it has indeed been av>trted * tlioUf^Ii 
without proof nqd not with mucli proUibillU tliat, 
as lie was but htUc pleased with the nppoIiitim.ut or 
proceedings of Doost Ah hcinilig ilcd the iMpIirattus 
to this incursion, for the Kike of cha»lJ>ing Ihc /ot 
sumption of Ins deputy 

An arm), conmiaDd<.d by Bap^oget. Bondoli, ap- 
peared on the confines of Carnatic in the inonili of 
May, 1740 fht, parses of iho mountains might 
have been uccctsfuUy dtfcmltd by a wmUl nuuiUr 

» D/ Ir Onof i *1 CoUVtltuliUuo u/L-J ■ if 
JJiLiiit wni 10 i»«l t/ it# clUcil tf lit " 

CtuvU btl iOf/B, p> •SI 
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of men, but. an , officer of Boost Ali, a’ Hindu, 'to :^OKIV. 
whom thf^t important post was committed, betraj^ed 
liis trust, and left a free passage to the Mahrattas. 1749/" 
Boost Ali encountered the invaders but lost bis bfe 
in the battle. Subder Ali, the eldest sqn of the de- 
ceased, retned to the strong fort^of Velore, lUnd bcr 
gan to negotiate with tlie Mahi’attas.' A large sum 
of money Avas partly promised, and partly paid; and 
Trichinopoly, wliich rendeied Chunda , Saheb an ob- 
ject of jealousy, to the new J^abob» was, seqretly 
offered to them, if they chose the trouble of making 
the conquest. , They returned in a few months and 
laid siege to Trichinopoly. Chpnda Saheb defended 
himself gallantly for several months, but was obliged 
to yield on the 26th of March, 17 -il; and was .car- 
ried a prisoner to Satarah, while Morari.Row, a 
Mahratta chief, ivas left Governor of Trichinopoly. 

Subder All, afraid to ti’ust himself in, the open city of 
Arcot, the capital of Carnatic, took up his residence 
in Velore. Baku* Ah was dead, the late governor of 
Velore, and uncle of the Nabob;, and Mortiz Ali, bis 
son, was now govemor in his place. , By. instigation 
of this man, whose disposition was perfidious and 
cruel, Subder Ali , was assassinated ; , and an attempt 
was made by the murderer to, establish himself, m 
tfio government of the province, bqt, finding, his 
efforts hopeless; he shufi, himself up m his fort of 
Velore ; . and the infant son of Subder Ah was, pro- 
claimed Nabob. ^ , I 

' 1 I-. ■ ( 

> For this part of the History of Deccan ii\detail, seaOrme,i 36 — 62; 
Cambridge's War in India,' p 1 — 6, Distory and Management of the 
East India Company, p 50 — 72, Memoire pouf Duplmx, p 35 — iS; 

Memoire centre Dupleix, p 19 — 59, Revolution des Indes, u 67 — 289. 

This last work was pubhshed anonymously in two volumes 12mo m 
1757 It is wntten with partiahty to Dupleix, but the author is well 
informed, and a m^ of talents The leading facts are shortly noticed 
by Wilks, ch vn. 
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BOOKiV Nizam al however, bad now left the court 

**- of DeJhi and returned to hir government of Deccan 
1749 arrange the troubled aflairs of Carnatic, he ar- 
rived at Arcot m the month of March 1743 Ho 
treated the son of Subder Ah with respect but ap- 
pomted bi5 General Cojoh AhdooUa, to the govt.m 
men^ of Carnatic and compelled jMoran Bow, and 
the Mabrattos, to evocimto Tnchinopol} Cojah 
Abdoolla died suddenly, apparently through poison, 
before he hod token possession of hu government 
and the Nizam appointed An war ad then Kbos, to 
supply bis place. An war ad dien Kban, the son of 
a man noted for his learning and piety, bad been 
promoted to a place of some disunction, b) the lather 
of Nizam ol Mulk, and after his death attached him 
self to the fortunes of his son ^Vhcu Nizam al 
Mulk become Subahdar of Deccan, he made An unr 
ad dieo Nabob of EUoro and Kajamunthy, uhirc ho 
governed from the j^ar 17S5 to 1741 and from 
that penod till the death of Cojah Abdoolla, he 
served 03 Governor of Golconda- In ostent, Nizam 
ol Mulk conferred the government of CamoUc upon 
An war ad then, only for a time, Ull Scid 3Iahomcd 
the young son of Subder All should amve at tlic 
^eors of manliocK^t but, m the mean wlulc, he con 
signed him to the guardianship of Anwar ad dicn 
and in a short time the >ouDg Nabob was inurdcnd 
bj a party of Patan soldiers, who damoorrtl fur 
an-tars of po>, due to them or prcUmtlt'd to U. tine 
by his iatber An war ad djcn escaped not the im- 
putotion of bJpg author of the crime but he was 
3 up|)ortcd by Nizam al 3Iulk and api»omted Nabob 

inform. It was An war ad dicn, wlu> v* as the Go- 
vernor of Carnatic when the hixnch md Kngluh 
conteqdcd for Madras and v^hom Du|4ci.x trusted 
altcrnatelv os a fneod and a foe 
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' Nizam al Mulk, whose abilities and power wereBOOKiV/ 
calculated to confirm the arrangements which he had ^ 
made in Deccan, died in 1748, after a whole life 174 , 9 . 
spent in the toils and agitations of oriental ambition, 
at the extraordinary age of 104. The government 
of SadatuUah and his family had been- highly popular 
in Caniatic; that of An’war ad dien Khan was very 
much hated: A stroilg desire prevailed that the 
government of An’war ad dien should be subverted, 
and that of the family of SadatuUah restored : The 
death of Nizam al Mulk opened a channel through 
which the hope of change made its way: Ghunda 
Saheb was the only member of the family of Sada- 
tuUah, who possessed ■ talents likely to support him 
in the ascent to the proposed elevation : ‘The keen 
eye of Dupleix had early fixed itself upon the pros- 
pect of the ascendancy of Chunda Saheb ; and if that 
chief should, by the assistance of the French, acquire 
the government of Caniatic, the most important con- 
cessions might be expected from His ‘ gratitude ' and 
fiiendship.. At the first irruption of the Mahrattas, 
the whole famUy of Doost Ali had' been sent -to 
Pondicherry, (So 'strongly had the Indians already 
learned to confide in the superiority of European 
power) as the place of greatest safety in the province. 

They received protection and respect ; and the wife 
and family of Chunda Saheb, dunng the whole time 
of his captivity, had never- been lemoved. 'Dupleix 
treated’them.with'the attention calculated to make a 
favourable impression on -the man 'whom he wished 
to gain. He even corresponded with Chunda ^aheb 
in his captivity, and agreed to advance money to 
assist -in raising the sum -which the Mahrattas^ de- 
manded for his ransom. He was hberated in the 
beginning of the year 1748, and even furnished, it is 
said, with 3,000 Mahratta troops. He entered ini- 
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J^KIV mediately mtp the quarrels of some contending; Ka- 

^jalis, wt^ose dominions lay inland betWeem tb^. coast 

^ 7 ^ ofilalabar and Camabc» with a view to mcrcast his 
followers, and. collect treasury, and he nas ahxady 
at the head of GOOD men, jvben the death of Nizam 
al hlulfc occurred. | j j j ^ 

j Tp maintain tqa authority, in hi« obspnee, both at 
epurtjond yi his province,, Nizam al j\Iulk hod pro- 
curedj the high otEce jOf j\mcer a^ Omrah, for his 
eldest ^on, Ghozee odjdicn jKJion, whp annoys at- 
tended the person of the Xlmpcror His second son, 
Nazir Jung liadrcsidcdjfor the most paifin Deccan, 
and ha4 officiated os his fathers deputy, os often os 
tvars of tlio empire, or tho mtngues of the court, 
had called him away Though thp obedience of 
Nazir Jung bod been so httle pcifcct as to have been 
lately chastised even by nnpnspnmcnt, Jic na5pn.<T 
sent when his father died the onn}^ was qccu»tomed 
to obey bun, he got possession of lus fatlicrs treat 
jures, the Emperor was far too weak to assert hi^ 
nght of nomination and Nazir Jung assumed tho 
power and titles of Subohdar of Deccan. 

There was, however, P favountc gqpidspn of 
Nizam id Mulk, tho son uf a dcj^^dant of badooUah 
KJian, Vizir tq Shaw Jcbou b> u daugliter of Nizam 
al ^lulk- Ills name was Ilcda^ct i\Ioh> ad dim to 
wliich he added the title of iMuzapha Jung He 
had been Nabob of Beejaport, for sev uni years, dur 
iDgtlichft of lusgrandfalbcr, who it wa^ now given 
X out and bUiucd,,h^ nonuualed lum suetfiiOC by 

his will * Such a cpuipetitor for Uic geivemmcnt of 
Deccan a]H>caivd to Clmnda Saheb ijuj verj nun op 
whom lus hojM.s might rcpoie He olferexl iui scr 

* ^cr MaulWtm* ^ ilS Mji t* «u Ob tnu U ^ 

UrtJ-t f rt cf Viivai, ti*. »u 
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Tices, and they were gi’eedily Teceived. To attain 
the assistance of Dupleix was regarded hy them both 
as an.olyect of the hig-hest importance; and in a 
Subahdar of Deccan, and a Nabob of Carnatic, whom 
he himself should be tlie chief instrument in raising, 
to power, Dupleix contemplated the highest advan- 
tages, both for himself and foi his country. Chunda 
Saheb persuaded Mirzapha Jung that they ought to 
commence their operations in Carnatic; where the 
interest of the family of Chunda Saheb would afford 
advantages Their troops had, increased to the num- 
ber of 40,000 men, when they approached the con- 
fines of Carnatic. They were joined here by the 
Trench, who consisted' of 400 Europeans, 100 Caflfres, 
and 1800 Sepoys, commanded by M d’Auteuil/ 
They immediately advanced tow^ards Anh^ar ad dien, 
whom on the 3d of August, 1749, they found en- 
camped under the fort of Amboor, fifty miles west 
fvom Aicot. Th6 Trench offered to storm the en- 
trenchment; and though twdce beaten back, they 
advanced thiee times to the charge, and at last pre- 
vailed. An’wMr ad dien w^as slam in the engage- 
ment, at the uncommon age of 107 yeais, his eldest 
son was taken prisoner, and Ins second son Mahomed 
Ah, with tlie wreck of tlie army, escaped to Trichi- 
nopoly, of which he w^as Gov^einoi." 

Dupleix affirms, that had the victonous leaders, 
according to his advice, advanced without delay 
agmnst Tiichinopoly, -while the consternation of 
defeat remained, they would have obtained imme- 
diate possession of the place, and the success of their 
enterprise wmuld have been assmed They chose 

» IMeiuoire pour H Cotnpnginc dcs IncJcs coutic le Sieur Dupkjx, 
p 39 

- Ormc, 1 1*27, Momoirc, ut supu, p -lO, Jleinoirc pour lo Sicur 
Dupleix, p 13 
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flOOKiv however to go first to Arcot, that thej might play 
^ ioif a while the Subahdor and Nabob they after- 
17i9 words paid a mit at Pondicheny to jil Dupleix, 
^ ho gratified himself by receinng them with oncntal 
display and was gifted with the sov'eragnty of 
oghty-one villagci m the noghbouihood of the set- 
tlement' ' 

They marched not from Pondicherry till tlie very 
end of October and instead of proceeding directly 
against Tnchinopoly, as they had settled inth Du- 
pleix, they directed their mardi to the aty of Tan- 
jore The urgency of tlicir pecuniary inmts, and 
the prospect of on ample supply from the hoards of 
Tanjore, made them imdcrvaluc the delay The 
King was summoned to pay his arrears of tribute, 
and a large sum os a compensation for tbo expense 
of the war By negotiation, by promises, and stra* 
tagems, he endeavoured and the softness of his ene- 
mies enabled him, to occupy tlicir time till the \cr> 
end of December, when news ani\ cd that Nazir Jung 
the Suhohdar, was on his march to attack them * 
Nozir Jung hod been summoned, upon his acces- 
sion, to the imperial presence and had advanced 
with a considcr^lo arm} os for as tbo Nerhudda, 
when a counter-order omicd. Infonnitl of Uic am- 
bitious designs of hu nephew, ho accLiemted liu 
return and was arrived at Aurengahad, when he 
heard of the oicrthrow and death of the Nabob of 

> Stuaotf« pour p. 47 Iti* fmeh Coapuf Uiert La 

Umu Vanwr D«pld» ti* «j 

Ljrtlujd pUj UutiLrctti ( «iclAjc4lh« majrhlaTnchL^Hpti/: 

»mni lU« UtcuUoa of cm! -^ tT Onu* mjh t«tur rr***^*-* lt +1 
lo keep (he IB olfcd^roor U «M eccnw// lo t luia P-wj 
Ic Kcl b/ cMlnbuUoa la iIm prmiac* 

OnM u ISS— tM 1 M«b» {KHa Dup^i p. SI TIj 1 i*u»b ( c** 
p*n/ 4fC 14 U fUll UImI/ cf cf ll« lil Lt4 t 

la (f Tai Mm.! Mfs t) I , p. iJ 
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as Nabob of Carnatic. 

Carnatic.^ The impolitic delays of his enemies af- 
forded time for his preparations; and they weie 
struck with consternation when tliey now heaid of 
his approach. They broke up their camp with pie- 
cipitation ; and, harassed by a body of Mahrattns, in 
the service of Nazu* Jung, returned to Pondicherry." 

Dupleix was admiiably calculated for the ti’icks of 
Indian pohcy. Though he exerted himself w ith tlie 
utmost vigour to animate the spirits, and augment 
the foice of his allies; lending them 50,000/., declar- 
ing tliat he would lend them still more, and increas- 
ing the French forces to the number of 2000 Euro- 
peans , yet contemplating now with some terror the 
chance of a defeat, he sought to be prepared for all 
events, and endeavoured secretly to open a nego- 
tiation wdth Nazii’ Jung. He addi’essed to him a 
memoiial, in wliich he set forth the enmity which 
was borne by An’ war ad dien to the French nation ; 
and the necessity under which they were placed to 
avail themselves of any allies to secure themselves 
from its effects ; that the death of that Nabob, how- 
ever, had now freed them fi*om such obligation, and 
they were ready to detach themselves from the ene- 
mies of Naziv Jung; th|it they had ah’eady mani- 
fested theu’ friendly dispositions towards him, in 
sparing Tanjore, and suspending the siege of Trichi- 
nopoly, which the victorious army of them and their 
allies,^ there was no doubt, might have easdy taken. ^ 
It was only, says Dupleix, the amval of an Enghsh 
force in the camp of Nazir Jung, that prevented the 
Subahdar fi*om embracing the proposal."^' 

1 Seer Mutakhareen, lu 115 Mr Ornie(i 136) 15 mistaken when lie 
says that Nazir Jung had marched'toward Delhi, to oppose his elder- 
brother it was at a subsequent date that Ghazeo ad dien marched for 
Deccan 

Orme, 1 136, 137 

3 !Memoire pour Dupleix, p 53 
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9 1 Tie EngfUh support Mahomed Aft 

^KI\ From the beginning of 1747, the Enghsh hod Ijcen 
- mtnguing, both with Nkam al Alulh and with Nazir 
17 ID Jung’i against the French* Besides a letter from the 
English Governor to i the samo effect Commodore 
Gnffin m a letter to Nizom al Mulk» dated hfurch G, 
1747, said, ** I shall not enter into a particular detail 
of all the robben(r< erueltias, and depredations com 
nutted on shore upon tho lung my ’Masters subjects, 
by that insolent^ perddious notion the French con 
nived at, and abetted by thoc»c under-your Excellency 
(the Nabob of Arcot) whose- du*y it was to Iiavc 
■preserved the peace of > our country, instead of sclhog 
the mtercst of a nation with whom you have bad the 
strictest fneudslnp time Qut of mind a nation that 
has been the means not only of ennching Uns part of 
the couDtrv, hut the nbole dominions of the grand 
jMogul ond that to a pco|)lt who arc os remarkable 
all over the v^orld for cnoroachlng ujicn, and giving 
duturbaoces oud dis(|uict to all near them a people 
who are strangers in your country in comparison of 
those nho have been robbed by them of tliat mort 
impor^ut fortress and factor) Madras and novi 
the) on. poiscssed of it, Imvo neither money nor cre 

dit, to canyon the trad^- And now excellent 

Sir we have hud thu beforu )ou, fur your iofumiatiou 
and comidcratinn and must ^.ntrent you, in the name 
of the King of Great Bntain, iny Itojal Master, to 
call the Nabob loan account for hu jost transacliuni 
and interpose your jKiuir to re. lore as near as |wt- 
uhle III iti ongiiud state what lias been wi unjustly 
taken from us ** Apidicaiion wasat tlic wuic time mode 
toVazirJungfurln-H initaMwitb hufalhtr uhubtliat 
pniicc a>»urcs the 1 ngluli by !i lU r In. hail tiUctually 

cmpIovciL Vfavfmribltausurruaircctivtdfroio M 

rani ol Mulk and a mandate uus w.nt to An war aJ 
dun Kluui, culUil al tliat lime by llic LUf^bsh Aca* 
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verdy KJiaii, in which were tlie following words : BOOKIV. 
“ Tlie English nation, from ancient times, are very 
obedient and serviceable to us; besides which they 
alw’^ays proved to be a set of true people, and it is very 
haid tliat they met -with these troubles, misfortunes, 
aiid destruction. I do therefoie write you, to protect, 
aid, and assist them in all respects, and use your best 
endeavours in such a manner, that the Fiench maybe 
severely chastised and rooted off, that his Majesty’s 
sea-port town may be recoveied, and that the English 
nation may be restored to then* right, establish tliem- 
selves in their former place, as before, and carry on their 
trade and commerce for the flourishment of the place." 

An agent of the English, a native, named Hodgee 
tiodee, who dates his letter from Arcot, the 10th of 
March, 1747, presents them with the real state of the 
fact in regal d to An’wai* ad dien, the Nabob • “ I 
take the hberty to acquaint your worship, that as the 
-Nabob is but a Renter^ he does not much regard the 
distress of the people of this province, but in all 
shapes has respect to his own interest and benefit ; 
tlieiefore there is no trusting to his promises. The 
French aie very generous in making presents of other 
people’s goods, both to the old and'young.” He ad- 
vises the English to be equally liberal with their gifts, 
and says, “ Don’t legai’d the money, as Governor 
Morse did, but part with it for the safety of your 
settlement ” Another of their agents, Boundla Moo- 
tal, infoimed them that if they expected any cordial 
assistance fiom An’wgyad dien, they must send liiin 
money for it. The second son of An’war ad dien, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, showed himself during this pe- 
riod of French ascendancy, rather favourable to 
the Enghsh • probably, fi’om that spirit of discord 
which prevails in the ruling families of the East, 
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IV because his eldest brother disnlayad a partiohty to the 
French* 

1749 ^VheD, after dcatlw of Nizam al Slulk and 
An war ad dien ]^an, and the captivity of the eldest 
son of An war ad dien K.Iuin> Nazir dong' marched 
into Carnatic against Chunda Saheb and Jilirzapha 
Jung, he summoned iVIahomed Ah to jom him from 
Tnchinopoly, and sent to Fort St David to sohat as- 
sistance from tlie English The amvTil of JMirzapha 
Jung, tlie defeat of An war od dicn, which Iiappcncd 
when they were engaged m the attack of Tanjore, 
and the apprehended schemes of Dupleix had struck 
the English with ahum ^ They saw," says I^fr 
Orme, “ the dangers to n hich they n cre exposed, but 
were incapable of taking the vigorous resolutions 
which the necessity of their ofloirs demanded " They 
allowed Ulr Boscawcii, with the fleet ond troops, to 
sef sod for England, at the end of October, and sent 
only 120 Europeans to support Mahomed ^Ui at Tn- 
chinopoly* Tlie presence however of Nazir Jung 
at tlic head of a great army, encouraged them to com 
niond the detachment nt Tnchinopoly to accompany 
I^lahomed ^Vli and a few da>3 after their omvol m 
tlie camp, I\Ityor lyaurcncc,witli COO Europeans from 
lort St David, jomed the ann> of tho Subohdor 
Tlio two amiics were now suiliacntJy near to akir 
misb when thulccn French ofEcers, dujilcascd that 
the) had not sliarcd iii the spoils of Tanjon., resigned 
their comnusiioui, and infused terror and alarm into 
the men tlicj were destined to command D Autcud, 
considcnn,, it no longer safe to veutun. into ocUou 
w ith men thus alfcctcJ, decamjictl the night before Uic 
cx|>ccted lialUc and rctaoted in tbc direction of Pun 




• llinw I IvO IW 151. 
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‘ diclierry ; leaving Mirzaplia Jung' and Chunda Salieb, BOOK^^ 
in a state of despaii . Bliizapha Jung thought it best ^ 
to yield himself up to his uncle, by whom he was im- 
mediately put in fetters ; Chunda Saheb, with Ids 
own ti oops, made his way to Pondicherry J 

The dangers wei e formidable and imminent which 
now staled Dupleix in the face; but he had confi- 
dence in the resouices of his own genius, and the 
shppery footing of an oriental prince. He sent an 
embassy to the camp of the victorious Subahdar, offer- 
ing terms of peace ; and at the same time entered 
into correspondence with some disaffected chiefs in his 
array. These were leaders of the Patan troops, wliicli 
Nizam al jMulk, as the principal instiument of his 
ambition, had maintained m his ser\nce; and of 
which he had made the piincipal captains Nabobs of 
diffeient districts in his Subah. It was the standing 
pohey of all the Mahomedan princes in India to com- 
pose a great part of their armies of men drawn fiom 
the more haidy people of the north, the Tartars and 
Afghauns. Of these people the men who arrived in 
India were mere soldiers of fortune, accustomed to 
seek for wealth and distinction througli ciimes. If 
the master whom they served were able to chastise 
theii’ perfidy, and feed their hopes of plunder and ag- 
grandizement by the prospect of his conquests, they 
were useful and important instruments. The mo- 
ment they appeared to have moie to gain by destioy- 
ing than by serving him, they were the most alaim- 
ing source of his danger. 

Nazir Jung had the usual character of a man edu- 
cated a prince. He devoted his time to pleasure, and 

1 Cambndge’s War m India, p 6 — 11, Orme, i 138 — 142, History 
and Management of the East India Company, p 7S, Memoire pour 
Dupleix, p 54 , Memoire centre Dupleix, p 47 , Revolution des Indes, 

1,232—238 
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KX)KIV withdrew it from busmcss deacled ulthout conai 

deration, hence unwisely and was at once too indo- 

1750 ^ proud to correct his mistakes Under 

such a master, the Patau brds expected by selling 
their services to a competitor, to add both to their 
treasures, and the territories of which the go\crumcnt 
vms lodged m their hands 

The deputies of Duplcix had returned from the 
camp of Nazir Jung when D Auteud, who continued 
to watch tlic motions of the army,obscmng the neg 
hgence with which the camp was guarded dunng tlic 
night, detached au officer with 300 men, who entered 
it unobserved pcactrated into it a mih spread turor 
and alarm killed upwards of a thousand of the ene- 
my and returned with the loss of only two or three 
men orwthcr proof of the extraordinary weakness of 
on Indian army, when opposed to tbe force of the 
European inihiL • 

The Subalidor, alarmed at the presence of ho en 
terpnsiDg on cnero), hastened to AreoL while tlio 
English qUarrellmg with liun about the |)crfomiancc 
of bis promises and the obandonuHht of their cnuic 
by withdrawing hci arm} left the camp in disgust, 
and removed the only iojportuut olistadc to the 
inadiinations of the conspirators and Dupkix 

AVliUc the Subahdar spent his liniL at Arcot ui the 
|Jeasurcs of the harem and the choM. of both of 
which he was iininoderaUj> foml the lrcnch<.\hl 
bitcil new fc|>cdnienf of their activit> and cnlcq^rl c 
A biuoU bod} of trooiis sailed to iNIniulijiulain at the 
mouth of the river Kistim, 01111 : lliL pnnupal mart ot 
that region of India alUiiktd it bv aurpn^c In the 
mght aud gamed j»o*sc»iun willi a trilUog Uv % 
And miolhtr detachment scirctl llic l*a„i/da of In 
vadi about fifki'cii loilts west lami 1 ort St DjviJ 
i'Nralioincd -Mi obt luied to dci-ch huujill 
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from the army of the Subahdar, for the purpose of dis- BOOKiv, 
lodging* them from Tnvadi ; in this he obtained, as- 
sistance from the English, wlio weie deeply interested 
in pieventing the Fiench from gaining a position so 
near. Some attacks which Mahomed All and the , 
English made upon the pagoda were unsuccessful; 
and these alhes began to quariel. Mahomed Ali 
would neither advance pay to the English, nor move 
his troops between the pagoda and Pondicherry , upon 
which they left him. The French, who expected this 
event, waited for its aiTival ; attacked Maliomed Ah ; 
gained an easy victory, and made him fly to Arcot, 
with two or three attendants. The Fiench still aim- 
ing at further acquisitions, advanced against the cele- 
brated Fort of Gingee, situated on a vast insulated 
lock, and deemed the strongest fortress in Carnatic. 

They stoimed the fortifications to the very summit of ^ 
the mountain , and contemplating afterwards thema- 
tural strength of the place,,^ felt astonished at then* 
own success. 

- This last exploit disturbed the tranquillity and the 
amusements of the Subahdar , and he offered to en- 
ter upon negotiation. The demands of the French 
were lofty, Nazir Jung, therefore, began his .march 
to Gmgee. But it was now October, 1750, and the 
rains began. The Subahdar kept the field ; but felt 
exceedingly weary of the contest, and at last ap- 
peared inchned to concede whatever was demanded 
by the French. Dupleix negotiated at once with the 
traitois and the Subahdar. He had just concluded 
his treaty with the Subahdar, when his commandei at 
Gingee leceives from the traitors the concerted call* 

He ma^’ches with his whole force ; attacks the camp 
of the Subahdar, and is joined by the trmtors , by 
one of whom Nazir Jung is shot through the heart. 

In his Memoir Dupleix affirms, that he wrote irame- 

H 2! 
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BOOK IV dmtely to mfonn the Comimmdcr at Gingcc of the 
^ coDcluyioD of the trca^^and to prevent further hostu 
l»jgl hties, but that his letter arrived not till after the re- 
volution was performed. 

Mirzapha Jun^ was now Ijwd from his impnson- 
ment, and vested with tho authonty of Suhahdar 
Immediately, however tho enormous demands of the 
Patan nobles, to whose perfidy he owed his power, 
b^an to oppress him and he only pamed t/ieir im*- 
portunities by asserting the necessity of forming his 
arrangements m concert with Duplcix Lofty were 
the hopes, m which that ambitious leader seemed now 
entitled to indulge himself Mirzapha Jung od* 
vonced to Pondicherry, and lavished upon him every 
tesLunony of gratitude and fnendslup DuplcLx ex- 
erted himself to satisfy Uie Patan lords who, seeing 
his dctcmiinatidn to support their master, permitted 
him to retrench tbcir demands, and treasured up 
their resentments for a future da> An adept in 
Indian pohey when he had men of their dangerous 
character within the walls of Pondicherry would 
Iiavc taken care how they mode Ihcu: escape 

Dupicix was appointed Governor of the lilogul 
dominions on the coast of Coromandel from the nver 
Kistna to Cape Comonn and Chundn Snlieb Ins^ 
Deputy at ^Vreot iMoliomed All, who had lied to 
Tncliinopoly, upon the assassination of Nazir Jung 
now ofllrcd to resign Ins pretcusions to the naboljshlp 
of Carnatic, provided DupItLX, who listened to tlic 
overture, would obtain from the new Subahdara com 
mand for luni in an> otlier part of liis doimnioni 
Mirzaplia Jung ltd Pondiclicrr) m the month of 
Jnnuarj, 1751 accompanied by a body of X rciich 
troojis, with "M UusS) who bad >ignalized biinwif 
in the late tnin>aLtion'‘ nt their head nic onuy 
hod marched about sixty leagues when a duturl>» 
b 
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ance, iu appearance accidental, arose among apart of book iv. 
the troops ; presently it was discovered, that the ^ 
Patan chiefs were in levolt , and that they had seized 
a pass in front through which it belioved the army to 
piocecd. They weie attacked with great spiiit , the 
Trench aitiUery caiiied every thing before it; and a 
victory was gamed, when the impetuosity of the Su- 
balidar carried him too far in the pui’suit, and he was 
shot dead with an airow. M. Bussy was not a man 
who lost his piesence of mind, upon an unexpected 
disaster, tie lepresented to the pnneipal comman- 
deis the necessity of agreeing immediately upon the 
choice of a master, and as the son of Mnzapha 
Jung Avas an infant, and the present state of affaiis 
j’eqinied the authority of a man of years, he lecom- 
mended Salabut Jung, the eldest suiviving son of 
Nizam al Mulk, who -Avas present m the camp, and 
who Avithout delay Avas raised to the vacant com- 
mand. Salabut Jung piomised the same concessions 
to the Tiench which had been made by his prede- 
cessor, and the aimy contmi^d its march toi^ards 



Golconda.^ 

The Europeans in India, who hitherto had eiouched 
at the feet of the meanest of the petty governors of 
a distnct, Avere astonished at the piogiess of the 
French, who now seemed to pieside over the Avhole 
region of Deccan A letter to Dupleix, fiom a fiiend 
m the camp of Salabut Jung, affirmed that in a little 
time the Mogul on his thron^woi^^i^^e 


* For the above details see Orme, i 142 — 166. History and Manage- 
ment of the East India Company, p 74 — 79, Cambridge’s War m 
India, 'p 10 — 16 , Seer Mutakhareen, iii 116 — 118, the author of which 
says thatMirzapha Jung had a plot against the Patans, who on this oc- 
^lasiou were not the aggressors , Meraoire pour Dupleix, p 55 — 68, who 
says he entered into the conspiracy against Nazii Jung, because he 
would not listen to peace, Memoire centre Dupleix, p 47—61, Wilks, 
chap, vu with whom Dupleix is^ a favounte. 
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BOOK IV name of Dupleix * and however presumptuous this 
* prophecy might appear, httJe was wonting to se- 
1751 fulfilment 

The English, sunk in apathy or despair, were so 
far as yet from taking any vigorous measures to op- 
pose a torrent by which iey were likely to be over- 
whelmed, that Miyor Laurence, the commander of 
the troops, on whose military talents and aulhonty 
their whole dependence was placed, took the extra 
ordinary resolution notopposed, it should seem, by the 
Council of returning at this cntical juncture to 
England. They used their infiuencc Indeed, to pre 
vent Mahomed AU from cairying into execution the 
proposal he had made to the French of surrendenng 
Tnchinopoly but Mahomed Ah, and the English, in 
concert, made oQcr to acknowledge Chunda Sahch 
Nabob of all Carnatic, mth the exception of Tri 
chmopoly and its dcpcndcnac*. This the French 
treated os a departure from Uic onginal proposal of 
Mahomed Ah and replied with haughtiness and con 
termit, rfhq EngUsl^^now engaged to support him, 
ondile resohedto hold out The Gmemorof IMa 
dura however, a small adjacent province formcrlya 
Hindu Mjalisliip, declared for Chunda Sahch, and 
an attempt, mode Uj a party of the Lngluli to reduce 
it vv os repelled 

Toward the beginning of Apnl Chunda Salicb be 
gan his n^arch from Arcot and about the same time 
CaivtainvGIi;goi^^'fdi> Ihc English was dupatched 
Sf Chunda Sal, eb ,va 5 enemnped 

near tlic fort of \ olconda on the gnat rooil bclvrecn 
TncUinoiwly and Arcot, when the LngUsh ap- 
liroached. A battle was brought on but the bjigloli 
pIBan >i».nt so much time m deliberation oj di> 


^IckK4fgci«(r«D I (11 
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couraged the men ; and the European soldiers fled BOOKiv. 
shamefully from the field, even while the Cafties and 
the native troops maintained the contest. The army 
retreated , and though it posted itself, and encamped 
at two diffeieiit places, Utatoor and Pitchonda; it 
quitted both upon the ai rival of the enemy, and at last 
took shelter under the walls of Trichinopoly.' Chunda 
Saheb and the Fiench lost no tune m following, and 
sat down on the opposite side of the town. 

The city of Triclnnopoly, at the distance of about 
ninety miles fiom the sea, is situated on the south 
side of the gi-eat rivei Caveiy, about half a mile 
from its bank , and, for an Indian city, was fortified 
with extiaoi dinary strength. About five miles higher 
up than Tiichinopoly, tlie Cavery divides itself into 
two blanches, which, after separating to the distance 
of about two nules, again approach, and being only 
pi evented from uniting, about fifteen miles below Tri- 
chinopoly, by a narrow mound, they form a peninsula, 
which goes by the name of the island of Seiingham , 
celebrated as containing one of the most lemarkaljle 
structures, and one of the most veneiated pagoda^ in 
India , and henceforward lemarkable foi the struggle, 
constituting an era in the history of India, of which 
it was now to be the scene. ■ . , 

The Piesidency of Fort St. David, somewhat roused 
by seeing the aimy of Mahomed Ali driven out of Car- 
natic, and obliged to take shelter beyond the Cavery, 
made several efforts to leinforce the troops they had sent 
him , whom, aftei all, they wei e able to augment to 
the numbei of only 600 men. There was another mis- 
fortune , for notwithstanding the urgency with which^ 
in the depressed and alarming state of their affaiis, the 
Enghsh weie called upon foi the utmost exertions of 
them vutue, a fatal spiiit of division,” says Major 
' Lamence, “ had unhappily crept in among oup 
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officers, so that many opportunitiej and advantages 

— were lost, which gave the country alliance but an m 

1751 different opinion of our conduct."* The Trench, 
however, made hut feeble efforts for the reduction of 
the place and the English were too much impressed 
with an opimon of their own weakness to hazard any 
enterprise to dislodge them ® 

While the war thus lingtsed at Tnchinopoly, CUve, 
who had been mode a captain to supply some of the 
removals occasioned by the recent discontents, per- 
suaded the Prcadenc) to create a diversion, bj send 
mg him ta attack iVreot, the capital of Chunda Saheb, 
left with a very slender defence. This } oung man 
was the son of a gentleman of small fortune m 
Shropshire. From the untradablcncss of Ids own 
disposition, or the unsteadiness of hl» fathers, he was 
moved w hen a bo^ from one to another through a great 
variety of scliools at which he w os donng, iinpctuoui, 
averse to oppheation, and impatient of coutroL At 

I laorcoc* ■ NuraU«« ut CombHiIcB ft Wuin Ixidia,p. so. 

of JtU; '* ujft Ortsc, L 101, ducoiufal wLucii pevkUctl 
uiKxi^Urt bScen mad* it tttceuuj to moor* le^cnl uf Uicm U t Usm 
« b«i ther» vere cry fc* fit to njcwed U> itw po^U.* 

Lav th« «*taii pimrwtf r of tb* IjXncfa tofC^ wboo 1 UQ t B ttC b IBOf« 
lodified to bcUere iKoa Dttpirti oo« of tbo o>o*t Kwlodoiu cooicnuri 
of tnillt that c^ir >■ croolcd pobitca, UKtU bu «• at cf 

ttfto^tii fiirao/el£cicstt{>cmioat »l>o bad exurmt lato ■ 

csTTCipuidcoce «ilb Mab-ramJ Ali ud rtb«d upoo bla |<otB >4 to ofca 
to tb« French Um faieft of Tncbioopoly kbI bim out to auact Tr>tJ>aAf> 
poly bet to recuTo pevtodoa of I(i b« «Jij that aLca tb<y «rr« 
pmed by MtbocDcd ALT* fino^ apoo tbcu fniia lb« walit Um/ b»J but 
• ftuzlt plec* of oc be**/ caanoa m Um camp ; Out it «Aft 

tbreo mc'oilu bcibn tSfy wemippplitJ oub uy ; tlul U fint tb« oImJ* 
army cooiiilrdof bol aAcr (b* detacbioeat »<Dt Lril4 rtcj cif 

of Vreot it CooH uj oely of 0,oOQ* cf »bois CoO oiJjr » ft 
Sc« rUuU* da Cb<*ab<r Lawooatra UbwBT Dgp.ui 
|>lci(f oa iLe otber bud (Ueawirr, p 7ft^ pealuj^ la ruv J •■u.il'rv 
lliOX lb« BBlifrt, bjJ JI io«d Cfiub>U 'ui«b la.Kd |L« a/wy U 

ffica. So «tdc]y waodcr on tL« cf U.{i« t*o 

at ib« bead of iLa dtpuiBKoU util ftoJ uibUry 
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the age of nineteen he was appointed a writer in the bookiv. 
service of the East India Company, and sent to 
Madras. There Ins turbulence, though he was not 
ill-natured, engaged him in quarrels with his equals ; 
his dislike of appheatioii and contiol pi evented his 
acquiring the benevolence of his superiors. ^ When 
tlie capitulation witli JMadras Mas violated, Clive 
made his escape in a iMahomcdaii dress, to Eort St. 

David, and when the siege of Pondielierry was un- 
dei taken, he Avas allowed to enter into the inihtaiy 
seivice, with the lank of an ensign. At the siege of 
Pondicheiry, and the enterprise against, Devi-Cotali, 
he rendeied himself conspicuous by coin ting posts of 
danger, and exhibiting in them a daiing intiepidity. 

The discerning, howevei, along with his lashness, 
perceived a coolness and presence of mind, with a lea- 
diness ofiesouice in the midst of danger, which made 
Laurence, at an eaily period, point him out as a man 
of promise. Upon the conclusion of the affair at 
Devi-Cotah, Clive returned to his civil occupation ; 
but no sooner did his countrymen resume the sword, 
than his own disposition, and the seal city of officeis, 
again involved him in opeiations, fai better suited to 
his restless, daimg, and contentious mind. Pie had 
accompanied the troops sent for the defence of Tii- 
chinopoly, till after the affah* at Yolcondah, and had 
been employed by the Presidency m conducting the 
seveial reinforcements which they had attempted to 
foiW£trd He was now furnished with 200 Euro- 
peans, and 300 SepOys • and to spare even these. Fort 
St David and Madras were left, for their defence, 
the one -with 100, the other with fifty men. To^com- 
mand tliem he had eight ofBceis, of whom six had 
never been m action, and four were young men in the 

‘ See a panegyncal bfe of bun, for wbch bis familyfurnishedma- 
fcenals,.!!! Kippis's Biographia Bruaniuca, vol m art Clive 
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100 

service of the Companj^ whom lus omr 

example had inflamed For artiUer) they had three 

1752 pieces , and two eighteen pounders were scot 
after him The enemy who remained m gamson at 
Arcot, which was an open tow n, defended by a fort, 
abandoned the place, and gave him possesuon with- 
out resistance Expecting a si^, he exerted his 
utmost dibgence to supply the fort and that he 
might prevent the fugitive gamson, who honored 
around, from resuming their courage, he made fre- 
quent salhca beat up their camp in the middle of the 
night defended Inmself witli vigour when assailed 
and harassed them b) incessant and danng attacks. 
In the mean time Chunda Saheb detached 4,000 men 
from hia armyatTnchinopol) which wcajomcd b) Iiu 
son with 150 Europeans from PuDdic^cny and, to- 
gether inth the troops already collected m the nugh 
bourhood, to the number of J,000, entered the aty 
Cb>c immediately resolved upon a Molcnt attempt to 
dislodge them. Going out with almost tl>c w hole of the 
garrison he wiihhiaortUlcry forced the cncm> tokvvo 
the street In w hich the) had posted themselves but fill 
uig the houses they fired upon his men, and obliged him 
to wnllidraw to the fort In w omng against tlic people 
of Hindustan, a few men so often goiu unaccouat- 
oblc >Ictoncs over It host that on a disprojKjrtion of 
numbers solely no enterpruo can bo safely comkmncd 
avrash in this, how c\tr, Cbio run the greatest ruk 
with but a feeble prospect of success lie lost fifteen 

of hu Europeans, and among them a htutenant aud 
his only artdlciy officer, with iixletn oUar men, was 
disabled 

Next day the cncni) were rtinforrttl willi 2.000 
men from ^ clort 'Ibc fort was inorv tlian a mile 
m arcumftrcnct the walls in many pLux* ruinou* 
the towers Inconvtincul and dcea^til and cvrrr 
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thing unfavoiu’able to defence* Yet Clive found the BOOK iv. 
means of making an effectual resistance When the 
enemy attempted to storm at two breaches, one of 2752. 
fifty and one of ninety feet, he lepulsed them with 
but eighty Europeans and 120 Sepoys fit for duty ; so 
effectually did he avail himself of his feeble resouices ; 
and to such a pitch of fortitude liad he exalted the 
spuits of those under his command. Duiing the fol- 
lowing night the enemy abandoned the town with 
precipitation, after they had maintained the siege for 
fifty days. A reinforcement from Madi’as joined him 
on the following day ; and, leaving a small garrison 
in Aicot, he set out to puisne the enemy With the^ 
assistance of a small body of IMahrattas, who joined 
him in hopes of plunder, lie gave the enemy, now 
greatly 1 educed by the di’opping away of the auxili- 
aiies, a defeat at Arm, and recovered Conjeverain, 
into which the Fiench had tin 0 mi a garrison, and 
,wheie they had behaved with baibanty to some 
English prisoners ; among the rest, two wounded of- 
ficers whom they seized returning from Arcot to 
Madias, and thieatened to expose on the rampart, if 
the English attacked them After these important 
transactions, Chve leturned to Eoit St David about 
the end of December. The enemy no sooner found that 
he was out of the field than they re-assembled, and 
marched -to ravage the Company’s teiiitory. Rein- 
forced by some tioops which had arnved fiom Bengal, 
he went out to meet them in the end of Eebruary. 

They abandoned their camp upon his approach ; but 
with intent to surprise Arcot, from which the princi- 
pal part of the garrison had marched to the 1 einforce- 
ment of Clive They expected the gates to be 
opened by two officeis of the Enghsh Sepoys, whom 
they had coinipted , but the plot being discovered, and 
their signals not answeied, they did not venture to 
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make an attack, and suddenly mthdrcw Tliough 
^ informed of their retreat, CUre was itiU hastemn^^ his 
niJirch to Arcot, when at sun set hia >an was unox 
pectcdly fired upon by the enenij a artillery and a 
hot engagement ensued. The supenor force of the 
enemy afforded them great advantages and seemed 
likely to deade the contest, unless by some expedient 
their cannon could be ^nzed At ten at niglit CHvc 
detached a party, who, favoured by the darkness, 
came upon it unexpectedly in tho rear defeated the 
troops who were placed for its defence and sue 
cceded completely m that importaut cntcqinsc. Af 
ter this disaster, the enemy dispersed and befure 
Clivc could undertako any new exploit, ho was or 
dcred to the presidency, where it was dettmuned to 
sepd him with oU the troops under hU command, to 
Tnchinopoly It was fortunate tlmt tlic cuciu) dis- 
pirited by the lost m addition to so many former dis- 
appointmcnts and defeats, disbanded ihcmsdses at 
the same moment, the country troops dctwrtmg to 
their homes, and the French being recalled to Fou 
dichcrry 

AVhdc these active operations were performing m 
the proMnee of Arcot lyioliomcd Ah, though he ap- 
peared to ba>Q bttle to dread from the attacks of 
the Frcncli upon fndiiuojwly, Ingan to haic ticry 
thing to dread from tlic dchcicnc) of Ills funds rhe 
English whom he engaged to maintain out of hu 
ovui treasury, were now obliged to U, uiamtoiucd at 
the cost of the Pretidcucj llis own troojis were 
wiLliout |iay, and there was no prospect of ketping 
them long from mutiny or di>{M.r>Ioii IK hod oii- 
phed for muiitance to tlic govennnent of Mysor*. a 
considemblL Hindu kingdom whkh Iwd nw-ii out of 
the wreck of iIk tmpiru of Becjnnuggur and iicwird 
with dread the elevation of Chunda tsahtb, who hnd 
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formerly aimed at its subjugation. IM.ihomed /Ui re- BOOKIV. 
newed liis importunities ; and, by promising to tlie ~ 
jMysoieans '\\liate\er they chose to ask, picvailed 
■upon tliem to march to liis assistance They auived 
at Tiicliinopoly about the middle of February, 20,000 
strong, including COOO Mahiattas, who liad enteied 
into their pay, and of whom a pait weie tlic same 
with those who had assisted Clive after the siege of 
Aicot Their ariival determined the King of Tan- 
jore, who till then had icmamed ncutial, to send 
5000 men. A few days after Clive was recalled to 
Fort St David, he uas again piepaied to take the 
field; but on the 26th of JMarch i\Iajor Lauience re- 
tuined from England, and put himself at the head of 
the reinforcement, which consisted of 400 Euiopeans 
and JlOO Sepoys, ndtli eight field pieces, and a large 
quantity of military stores. Both parties had their 
eyes fixed upon the leinfoi cement, and Dupleix sent 
repeated oiders that it might be intercepted at all 
events. The eftbits, however, of the enemy, proved 
unavailing, and Lauience in safety joined the camp.^ 

It was now detei mined to attack the enemy in 


> DupleiK accuses Law with great violence, for not intercepting this 
convoy, and the English wnters have very readilyjoined with him But 
if the facts asserted by Law are true, it was from want of moans, not of 
capacitj or inclination, that he failed He says that the whole army, 
even after it was joined by the remains of the detachment sent to Arcot, 
and by the body undei Aulum Khan, did not amount to 15,000, while 
the enemy were three times the number That the cavalry of Cliunda 
Saheb, who had long been without pay, refused to act, and weie joined 
by several other corps of the native aripy. That from the importunate 
commands of Dupleis. to blockade and starve Trichinopoly, he bad ex- 
tended his posts much beyond what the smallness of his means rendeied 
advisable, and was weak at every point That he made every effort to 
intercept the convoy at a distance, but the cavalry of Chunda Saheb re- 
fused to act, and Aiilum Khan, after promising to support the detach- 
ment, failed, on the pretext that there was not a farthing to give him, 

I See the detads as stated by Law, Flainte, p 23 — 28 The Company,' 
in their reply to Dupleix, defend the conduct of Law Mem contra- 
Dopleii,p 74 
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camp This attack the French' bad not the n.- 

solution, or the mean^ to withstand, and formed the 

1752. of passing over to the island of Senng- 

bam Cbunda Sabeb, it is said, remonstrated, hut 
without avaiL In the hurry of their retreat, the 
enemy were able to carry o\cr only a part of their 
and burned what they were unable to re- 
move of the provisions which the) had collected m 
their magazines ' 

As delay was dangerous to the Englub, from the 
circumstances of their allies, it ^as their pohey to re- 
duce the enemy to extremities within the shortest 
posable time WiUi tbu view Clive advised them to 
detach a part of the army to the other adc of the 
Colcroon, for the purpose of mtercepUng the enemy s 
supplies. Though tbero was hazard m thu plan for 
an entcfpnamg enemy, by attacking one of the divi 
sons might gain a dcaarc advantage before tiie 
other could amvc, Laurence accepted the advice 
and CHvc ivoj detached for the pcrfomuincc of the 
sen ICC It was executed with lus usual nctmt) 
»pint, and success Duphix made tlio strongest ex- 
ertions to reinforce and suppl) his army hut was 

> Thu DoreoMOt luu Ixen tuJuuIj cuxiiiui^ uJ D {Jen utenUs 
to It lha ddeat of iiu »cKetD» but 5Iajur Laarcsca (N4nAtj>r p.SI) 
»«}• ihuc *' lb«; (tha Eo^lub otScen) r^chuacd >t a pnwUnt tuc »ara ai 
lha uow ** FrvKD (ha ucakncttoT tha French a rtrmt uu«tvuU 14« 
law uKtU that luJ ibev pcniutt^ tha Lo{)>»h to lata of 

^nn Ham, ibej ucxe tatcoio C uihutlorlu Ha uktU iJm (hx ihcj 
wera air adjr lufcrust dr want uf n* that Ixi" «o aW*» 

Uuom^ TruhuKipoljr alu >2 lh«r ai*U tL« wbuih ha aJu^teO, 

ibrre «aa bo ruiihlla cwmeu TL« » *a ci-'ir a » h* a U o w 
OLuLt to abaotlui TncLiiw.(kJjf| anj of thii. Law i jr» La wai aLoo- 
daotl/awira B t iLu tha reUcraUd aaJ pn ur# cv-nojad* f Ha- 
plcti ahinluulj tuLod. I cuoloa thadtlcoca t/Law m »» to loa 
t ctirfj i1au.fad4CLaf Law p.'V— 31 Hnue wjt iLal iLa 
Lorind a jrcat »wra i-f prv uone. »•}*•« iLrr pjw I o'er t lo "Virv. 
iuia Lot wluU l-*w Mj J touch to».ia LoLr ll at iLa ara./ » ♦ 
at CioJj to La ut homI. 
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baftled in every attempt DMuteuil, at the Iiead of BOOK iv 
a large convoy, Svas fir^t compelled to suapeiid his 
inaich, was aftei wards attacked iii the foitto which 1752. 
he had retired; and at last taken piisoner. The 
enemy wcie soon in distiCbS for pi 0 visions; their 
camp was cannonaded by the English ; the troops of 
Cliunda Saheb left his service , and he himself, look- 
ing round for the means of peisoind safety, chose at 
last to trust to the generosity of the King of Tanjore, 
and delivered himself, undei piomisc ot piotection, 
into the hands of the Tanjorine commander. The 
French soon after capitulated, and suriendered them- 
selves piisohers of war. 

The fate of Chunda Salieb was lamentable He 
was immediately' put in fetters by the faithless Tan- 
jorine A dispute, undei the power of which of 
them he should remain, aiose between the Mysoiean 
and Mahratta chiefs, the Tanjorine Generals, and 
Mahomed Ali ' To compromise the dispute. Major 
Laurence proposed that he should be confined in one 
of the Englisli forts The parties sepai ated without 
coming to an agreement , and the Tanjoiine imme- 
diately ordeied him to be assassinated. Dupleix 
ajBrras that he was murdered by the expiess com- 
mand of Major Laurence, which it is difficult to 
suppose that Dupleix must not have known to be 
untrue. But it is true, that Lauience showed an 
indifference about his fate, which is not very easy to 
be reconciled with either humanity or wisdom. He 
well knew that his murder was, in the hands of any 
of them, the probable , in those of some of them, the 
certain consequence, of then* obtaining the charge of 
his person He well knew, that if he demanded him 
with firmness, they would have all consented to hi^ 
confinement in an Enghsh fort And, if he did not 
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BOOKIV kno^r It 13 not the less true, that m the Imnds of the 
^ ^ English he might have become a powerful instrument 
1752 ^Ih which to counterwork the maclunations of Du 
pleis. At any rate Dupleix, of all men, on tins 
ground, had the least title to raise an accusation 
against the English since he had resolved to im* 
prison for life his unfortunate ally, and to reign sole 
Nabob 9f Carnatic himself^ 

The failure of the enemy at Tnchinopoly the pos- 
session of which both {Hirtics appear toihave \alucd 
too high, produced in the breasts pf tlie Enghsh 
hopes of undisputed supenonty, and of that tide of 
nches, which unbounded sway in the ofTairs of Car- 
natic promised to their deluded imaginations Major 
Laurence was in haste to march tlirough the jiro- 
vincc^ investing bis tnumpliont Nabob and saw no 
place except Gingcc, whicJi he imagined nould re* 
tard hu progress,* 

lie was not a htUc supnsed when tlic dela\s of the 
Nabob indicated much less unpaticuce Xlie Nabob 
nos, m fact, engaged in a troublesome disputi 
Among the inducements which he bod employed to 

> Thu U (lucaljr afEnaoJ hj Um Frcoch LaU ladia Coa^j (M»- 
CDctlr* C-ootrt Dupidi p. 70^ luuJ eiiJfocuJ hj c&lrmcl* ntuch thej 
prodoc* frum (b IcUm to Dupltix i*nttiQ Lj hii quo ■ tt lb« 
CMut oflbtbulolHUr Hr Onu«Mj»(LU )iiiilUuip4icatu4'NaU>b 
wai KCluU/ pruCureU hclW* Chuuila SJu-li > Icaih 7'b« Ixnlb u, tW 
cacboTlhca) CbiUKLx ^aheh^mnd hjourtf wubeJ to get rul cftlM other 
wd to ba Nabob ahttM cod the/ «crt ciiJ«aro<ino^ b/ toalad t/tf 
eberr u> djiCfpOiOt Mbcrc dci ^Irto. ut lopra, cod U« 

pctuijx Nu ti For ebe cbotc dcUulx froio Um Jo 

x«o OnDP L ICO— Jllj IluUn/ »od of iLc LeW It-iii 

CotBpao/ p. 80— 02 Carohnd^c* Wo/ la ladw, Ifl— STl Mttff tc 
pour LKijJeu p.Tl— 77 hltoaotfc a»lro Dwpltu p, 7 t>— 7*1 
do CU< ii«r Lax p. It^— 35. L*» mji, p 35 ltd tlx/ ** •« 
ctuujpu for tic ocape of tbonda Sabtb, b/ wxw toi lL« n*«r 
too iloLov ct itc Oca« to lIocC th« boat. 

* Lcortuna Naxmne, p. OU. 
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gain the assistance of the Mysoieans, he had not BOOK IV. 
scrupled to promise the possession of Trichinopoly ^ 
and its dependencies The iNIysorean chief now in- 2752. 
sisted upon performance ; and the Mahratta captain, 
who eagerly desired an opportunity of obtaining Tri- 
chinopoly for himself, encouraged his pretensions. 

Intelhgence of this dispute was a thundei’stroke to 
Laurence. His country had paid dear for Tricliino- 
poly; yet now it appeared that it could not be le- 
tained, by him for whom it was gained, witliout a fla- 
gi’ant violation of honour and faith. The violation 
of honour and faith the Nabob, in the Indian manner, 
treated as a matter of entire insignificance. The 
Mysorean could not but know, he said, that such a 
piomise was never made to be fulfilled; and doubt- 
less no Indian can believe of any man, that he wdl 
keep more of a promise, than it is his interest, or than 
he is compelled, to keep ^ 

After some time lost in altercation, the Nabob 
promised to fulfil his engagement; and dehver up the 
fort in two months; and with this the Mysorean, 
finding more could not be obtained, allowed himself for 
the ^lesent to appeal’ satisfied The English, leaving 
a garrison in the fort, set forward to establish their 
Nabob , but the auxiliary troops of Tanjore, and of 
Tondeman, had marched to their homes; and the 
Mysoreans and Mahrattas refiised to depart from 
Trichinopoly. 

Dupleix was not reduced to despondency, by the 
stroke which the English imagined had realized then’ 
fondest hopes As it was the chaiacter of this man 
to form schemes, which from their magnitude ap- 
peared romantic, so was it his practice to adhere to 


1 Colonel Wilks is very severe on the treachery of the Nabob, and on 
the English foi abetting it Histoncal Sketches, ut supra, p — 291 . 
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DOOKiv them with constancy, even when the disasters which 
^ he ^countered m their execution seemed to coi^usti 
1752, nothing but despair Nor did the resources of lus 
min d foil to second ^ts firmness- He still found 
noeons to oppose a nearly equal, in a Uulo tuuc a 
more than equal, force to his opponents 

It was resolved, and very unmscly, that the first 
operation of the English should be the reduction of 
Gingcc, garmoned b> the French and tlic only 
place m the province expected to yield a senous re- 
sistance Major Laurence condemued this plan of 
operations , and recommended the previous recovery 
of the provincu, and tlio collection of tlic rents hut 
by the influence of Mr Saunders the President lus 
opimon was over ruled.* Duplux dispatched a forci. 
for the purpose of seizing the posses of the mountains 
by nhicb Giugec is surrounded, and of intercepting 
the English convoys. The detachment of the Eng 
hsh army, which had amved at Giugcc, marched to 
dislodge them hut, instead of succeeding m tlicir 
object, fustained a defeat. 

The French, elevated by this advanlogc, amforcttl 
their victonous party with as many troojis os Uicy 
found it posiiUIc to send mlo the field, ilus arm), 
by way of tnumph marcbed do^e to the very Iiounds 
of tort Dayid. A conqiany of Swiss, in the 
English service, were sent on tins cmcrgciic) from 
Madras to Fort St. David in boats contrarj to iJk. 
advice of Laurence, who entreated Uity niioht he 
sent in n ship offeree and Dupltix unaslraniwl by 
tlic vain forms of a treat) of iitacu »uhaiiliiig U 
tween Lngbnd and Ironcr, while boUi pnrtna were 
violating the substance of itcvcrvda), tooL lln.m 
prisoners of war by a ship from Pomhclicrr) road 


> 'Swria «, p i.. 
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Lamence hastened toward the enemy His force BOOK iv 
consisted of 400 Eiuopeans, 1700 Sepoys^ 4000 '• 

troops belonging to the Nabob, and nine pieces of 
cannop. The Fiench army consisted of 400 Euro- 
peans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 horse; who deehiicd a 
battle, till Laurence, by a feigned retreat, mspii’ed 
them with confidence. The action, which took 
place near Bahoor, two miles from Fort St. David, 
was decidedly in favour of tlie English ; but would 
have been far moie destiuctive to the French, had 
the Nabob’s cavalry done then* duty, who, in- 
stead of charging the routed foe, betook themselves 
to the more agieeable opeiation of plundering then* 
camp. Aftei this seasonable victory, Captain Ch\e 
was employed, with a small detachment, to reduce 
the two foits, called Covelong and Chinghput, which 
he executed with his usual vigour and address ; and 
then leturned to Em ope for his health About tlie 
same time the monsoon compelled the army to with- 
draw from the field. 

Dunng these transactions, Nunjeraj, the Mysoiean 
Geueial, was not idle before Trichinopoly. He made 
seveial attempts to get into the fort by surprise, as 
w^ell as to coiTupt the troops ; and his effoi’ts held 
Captain Dalton, commanding the English garrison, 
perpetually on the watch The views of that chief 
were now, also, directed tow^ard the French ; and so 
much progress had been made in the adjustment of 
terms, that a body of 3000 Mahrattas were actually 
on their march to join the enemy, when the victoiy 
at Bahoor produced, a revolution in their mmds , and 
they joined the Enghsh, as if they had mai’chCd fiom 
Trichinopoly with that express design Dunng the 
inteival of winter quaiters, the negotiations with the 
French weie completed, and the Malirattas^ at an 
eaily peiiod, marched to PondicheiTy, while the 
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Myioreans, to give themselves all possible chances, 
- ^ remnined before Tndionopoly, as sliU allici of the 

175" English but tliey declared themselves, before the ar- 
mies resumed their operations , and attacked an ad 
vanced post of Captain Dalton s, defended b> sixty 
Europeans and some Sepoys, whom they destro)cd 
to a man 

Before these designs of die hlyMrean and hfah 
rattn chiefs nere brought to matunty, Miyor Lau 
reucc had given his advice to seize them m one of 
their conferences i> ith Captain Dalton-* If there a as 
any confidence, during negotiation, reposed in tho 
EngUsh by tlie Indians, beyond what the> reposed m 
one another, a conhdence of which the loss would 
have been risked by such a Ibw, wo arc not in- 
formed the danger, which might have been averted 
by securing the persons of those enemies, was of con 
sidcnililc amount 

Dupleix, though so emmcnlly successful m adding 
to the number of combatants on his side, was reduatl 
to the greatest extremity for pecuniar) suppbes. Tho 
Trench East India Company w ere mudi poorer than 
even the English tho resources wluch they furnished 
from Europe were proportionaU) feeble and, though 
perfectly wiUlug to shore with Duplcix m the hopes 
of conquest, when enjoyment was spccdil) pro- 
mised, thar iinpaticnco for gam made them soon 
tired of the war and tlicy were now miporluaatcly 
urging DuplcL\ to find the racoiu of concluding 
a peace Under these difficulties Du|iU.Lx had tm 
jdoyed his own fortune and his own cadit lu 
answering thu demands of the war and ai a Liit re 
source, he now turned hii thoughts to Moriiz Ah 
the Oovemor of \cIon, lie held up to luiu the 


• Lvarrtxe* r {*.••- 
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prospect of even the Nabobship itself, in hopes of BOOK iv. 
diawing from him the iiches which he was reputed 
to possess. Mortiz All repahed to Pondicherry; and ^^53 
even advanced a considerable sum , but finding’ that ' 
much more was expected, he bioke off the negotia- 
tion, and retired to his foit 

The contending parties looked forwaid with al- 
tered prospects to the next campaign. By the co- 
opeiation of the ]M)soieans, and the junction of the 
Mahrattas, the latter of whom, fiom the abilities of_ 
their leader, and their long expeiience of European 
waifare, were no contemptible allies, theEiench had 
greatly the advantage in numeiical force. In the 
capacity, however, of their officers, and in the quality 
of then European troops, they soon felt a remarkable 
inferiority. Laurence, without being a man of ta- 
lents, was an active and cleai headed soldier ; and the 
troops, whom he cornmanded, both officers and men, 
appealed, by a happy "contingency, to combine in 
their httle bod}'- all the vii’tues of a Bntish army. 

The European troops of the enemy, on the other 
hand, were the very lefuse of the French population ; 
and Lauience himself candidly confesses that their 
officers were fiequently seen in the hour of action, 
making the greatest efforts, and without effect, to 
retain them in their ranks. Among their com- 
manders, not a man showed any talents,; and Du- 
pleix with great bitterness complains, that, -with the 
exception of Bussy, he never had an officer on whose 
abffity he could place the smallest reliance.^ 


> In his letter to the French minister, dated 16th October, 1T53, he 
says the recrnits whom the Company sent him were, enfans, d^croteurs, 
et bandits He says, “L'example que vous a prdsentd I’Angleterre en 
n’envoyant que des troupes aguernes auroit du engager la Compaguie d. 
avoir la mSme attention dans le choix." He adds, Je ne sais que 
penser de celui qm est chargd des recrues, mais je crois quhl n’y employe 
pas la somme que la Compagrae liu passe pour chaque homme c'est 
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1753 


Early in Januaiy the two ormie* again took the 
field The French, consulting- of 500 Eurojican in- 
fantry and 8L\ty horse, 2,000 Sepoy* and J,000 
Mohrattas commanded by Morari Row The Eng- 
lish consisted of 700 European infantry , 2,000 Sepoys, 
and 1,500 horse belonging to the Nabob, The 
Frcnch,'^ to Q\ail themsdves of their supenonty in 
cavalry, avoided an action, and employed themselves 
in making war upon the Enghsh conioys. This 
they did, with so much effect tJmt JMaJor Laurence 
was frequently obliged to escort his stores and pro- 
visions with his whole army from lort St David 
In this manner the time was consumed till the 20tli 
of Apnh when nn express arrived from Captain Dal- 
ton, that he had only llireo weeks iirovisioni remain- 
ing hi the fort 

AVlieo the English, after the capitulation of tJio 

I » 

n ett iui» doolt pu TOtn lotcadoe m lo wcasp riu}» D d ai nt pas 
toolitt vni (pie Unt ca qot t>ocn parvicsuortt <-|0 on raausiu dc U p!ui 
tUe canaiUev— Pmuetxcx om iooiuej|nciir d« locrk koppUcr iledocner .1 
e« tujet les cmlrei Id plo* prrcui U Ju ivl j rtt iiUcrt»Hr c« 
moUt nxu porcutra plo* <)u« tolHuot pour cxl^ tuole tolrt aiuuioa, 
Je n OMTOtu dire tCKU ldm«avu> prppo* i^ui ^ uciuent »fr t rDri 4 t de 
CO aulbeiuTiud iroapc* MojJtuen TJl cle pDfgtickiudi* II n*ru 
qua Imp iTocomca* Je tnfpru«r; Ic* ^laurel cl In com- 

muKCUti penlre U luate ul^ qalU krowot cuafM dk boiu U tu4 
Bk Ik nKttetn t^ue malyC < sklvTie ce u lU (jq ua cn i ce 
lUjcL Vtcmoire pour OopIri\ lircdJi;tii£r U pl<ii 

a M d« Machault, p SO lo ume teller Le vijH ''Poor Id odioto 

il ^ CD a peu Od pour sum dm pfuai du tmit (lid kci<ul co Ul J« 
omnuuHkf U tra*oar« c* I«*»r imuujue |<hiiI ituu I<» uJ c» a/ 
l^mdest pul duoi 1« oocoLre »ur-toai de ceux arnut 1 *j ut« dm4<(r 
U plopm Dctucot iia« dd cfltuof um U momdr* tnuliue da i fTK«i 
]a kJuI icnmo^oe «c koovcelkiccjuu ndtou ** IUd.p<^l i-c-xt 

ui. u) ibe Uiur vf Mnuck* f Uuitf, ulnc, ■id) djUlu Ju. 

Uk MJft, ^ J 0 ■ ou (Ui »«oucm1ki j« c nj prUuir ioook n^ur 
lould Idaliirti J* cttlepwlw kkfwerf tcmJo^o U 7 a j lo* dkdcai 
vn. lUd.p.i 7 Nor vaa Uakkftcia}jj Uojtc >uMkr vu U to iL« 

<J tut oljcci wuhrot aa/ twli iO>i'orlu4 a 
ihuiii.* lakaU (/ ■ culQ L*c Bum/ u |L« CaruUt^, acwl ao.« l-t f 
pLicut tom al Ua bead- 
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Fieiich at Sernighani, marched from Tiicliiiiopoly, 
and left Captain Dalton Commandant of the English 
gaiiison, a bi other of the Nabob was <it the same 
time appointed Governor of the town. By an un- 
happy ovei sight the magazines were loft under direc- 
tion of the Moliamedan C4overnor , and Captain Dal- 
ton satisfied Inmself n itli asking from time to time in 
'«\liat condition they lemained. When the Myso- 
leans, however, had shut him up in his fort, and, 
scouring the adjacent country witli their cavahy, had 
pi evented for some time the arrival of supplies, it 
occuiied to him, lather too late, that he had better 
see with his own eyes on what he had to depend. 
His ally, he found, had been selhng tlie 2 iro\dsions at 
an enormous price to the people of the town ; and he 
was left in that alarming condition, of which he 
hastened to make leport to Maj'or I.aurence. 

Only one resolution was left to the English com- 
mander, tliat of maichmg diiectly to the support of 
Tiichinopoly. His aimy suffered gieatly on the 
maich, both by desertion and sickness , and, upon 
his arnval at the place, he found that all the force he 
could muster for offensive operations, after leaving the 
proportion necessary for the duties of the gairison, 
consisted of 500 Europeans, and 2,000 Sepoys. The 
Nabob had 3,000 horse, but they were badly paid; 
and executed then' duty with proportional neglect 
and disobedience. The French followed with 200 
Europeans and 500 Sepoys, to the support of the 
Mysoreans , and Trichinopoly became once more the 
seat of a tedious and harassing warfare. 

It deserves remark, that Major Laurence, who 
had recommended the seizuie of the Mysorean and 
Mahi’atta chiefs, uniformly disapproved of the atr 
tempt to retain Trichinopoly after the promise tp^give 
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it up * It 13 equally worthy of remark, that the de 
licacy of the Presidency mthheld their hands from 
1754 persona of the hostile chiefs but easily endured 

the violation of the engagement respecting Trichino- 
poly Delicacy ^vould have been less violated m the 
one instance by following the advice of Laurence^ 
and prudencQ would have been more consulted by fol 
lowing it in both UTie cession of Tnchinopoly to 
the IMysoreana would have enabled the English to 
establish their nabob, with little opposition, in the so* 
vcreignty of Carnatic, and would have sa\cd Uicm 
from two years of expensive warfare 

It was on the Gth of May, 1753, that Major Lou 
xence ogam amved at Tndunopoly and fhim that 
day to the 11th of October, 1754, the moit active 
operations were corned om Neither the Ircncb, 
ivitli their allies, were suiEaeoUy pouerfitl to reduce 
Tnchinopoly , nor hod the English suffident force to 
compel them to raise the oege TIic two parties, 
therefore bent their endeavours the Englisli, to 
supply the gamson with a sufBoent quantity of food 
to enable them to prosecute tlicir objects in another 
quarter the French, by cutting off the supphtf, to 
compel the gamson to suircodcr On both sides the 
greatest exertions were made severe conflicUiicro 
frequeatjy sustxuncd, m some of which dcoiire od 
vantage at one tune on one side, at another on 
the other, were on the pomt of being gained and 
never did English troopi diiplaj more goUautry and 
good conduct, than in defence of the unimportant 
aty of Trldunopoly More than a jear had been 
spent , and neither of tho contending iwlics Mxiutnl 

‘ Thii CiCt II lUlcd m tbe lani&ctu^ liiiiKinljr cf C<4. W Jl*. ntw 
*a ;{)portoauy cJ'jiCtONrj iL« cwrttjAitwlcnci cT L* m-w* witb d« 
IVuuliu/ Hntofwd Sk<ub«^ al J** 
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nearer their object, when a iie\v scene was intro- bookiv. 

1 j I OllAP 2* 

duced/ 

The objects, which fired the ambition of the Euro- 
pean Goveinors m India, wcie too distant to waim 


the imaginations of the Diiectors and Proprietors of 
the Eiench and English Companies in Europe ; and 
to them the buiden of the war bad become exceed- 
ingly hateful. Aware of the passion for peace ivluch 
now animated his employers, and of the opinion dis- 
seminated in Europe of his ambitious and warlike 
views, Dupleix had opened a negotiation with Saun- 
ders, the Govenior of Madi'as, in January, 1751;. 
The real point in dispute was wlietlier or not Ma- 
homed Ah should be acknowledged Nabob of Car- 
natic , the English contending that he should be re- 
cognized by the Frencli, the Fieiich contending that 
he should be given up by the English. The parties 
were far from being disposed, on either side, to con- 
cede the point, and the state of ciicumstancos was 
little calculated to facihtatc a compromise • the nego- 
tiation turned, thei efore, on matters of form ; and 
never, surely, did negotiation find more ndiculous 
matters of foim on which to employ itself. In a 
‘countiy in which all questions of dominion are deter- 
mined by the sword , in a question which, without any 
consideration of right, they themselves had, dun ng four 
years, been labouiing to decide by the sword, they af- 
fected to sit down gravely to a compaiison of pretended 
titles and grants. The authoiity to which both pai- 
ties appealed was that of the Mogul, though the Mo- 
gul himself, in the district in question, was an usurper, 
and that of a very recent date, tliough the power too 
of the Mogul was such, that he had no more authoiity 


1 Eoi; tins ■war, Laurence's Narvative, in Cambudge's War, p 38 95 

Orine, 1 245 — 249, 253 — 322, 337 — ^365, Mem pour Dupleix, p 78 

Ill, Wilks, ut supra, p 285 — 340, yield the moiit important materials 

7 
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m Deccan tlmn he had at Rome The authontj on 
which the government of ComaUc immediately dc- 
1751. pended was that of the Suhahdar of Deccan and the 
Subahdar of Deccan a\tis Salabut Jung the fhend ot 
the French So far. in pomt of title, they had the uu 
doubted advantage. The- patents, honever which 
Dupleix hod received from Salabut Judji, and wliidi 
placed the nabobship of tlic Comatic cuUrclj at hes 
disposal, he asserted, to have been condrined by tbo 
Mogul Thei English, on their side, affirmed that 
they hod a patent constituting Mahomed Ah Nabob 
of Carnatic and they called upon tlic French to pro- 
duce their documents The Fpmch did exhibit some 
{lapcrs, which the English and probably hiUi truth, 
asserted to be forged. The EnglisJi wen. called upon 
to produce their pretended potent and bod none to 
produce Upon tins witii mutual cninmalion the pro- 
ccedings broke off * i 

The parlies upon whom the decision depended In 
Europe came together with mmds more dispuacd to 
accommodation. Tho Engbsh Company liad from 
an early period of Uio war, importuned the miuiAtry 
willi complaints, that during the existence of a treaty 
of peace l^twccn England and Prance, tlicy were op- 
piva^ by the biudcn of u dangerous war, produced 
by the ambition of a French governor in India. Jlie 

» OnM l.3«r{ LaaroMXt NwT4UTf p.01) ileiB. poof DujJtit, 

P aj; p. ssa- «nun, lU tc pi n n 

W Jk*, nut# no oUimwO ru jojT prctcnc# gf a {>«lgal UU u 1) iL* 
£uitnli. Hot It u 40 tUe«U/ •mrud I j Daplrii. •bo •j-j-ca-* to lU 
1 tien of SiuiUcr*, to »lucb lu« cppcocali b^ ucxii ibal t iJ-.>oU oqI 
lL« r*ct. TU# ^D^l^b »nier«, »bo aje itr; %c c* up< a lU firwli 
uj ibai tb« conf rutec* wer# brut a oj aUa lU If mS 

• bu baft p<nuiUrJ tbetf |*»p«r» u> l« 40 Cu copfU bj ibo UiiJiii,aiu- 

Jrew lUtn ujiga ibe allr-Alurni that ibe/ "rT* f^rj. J. I>upl<t» 

cn lb# ubff b*jU lan ilut b« rtf m^iJ to j roul tb» I r ntb 

I to L# a p J ■Uii lb* vb UiW to j^ac* w>j i ■ »U i *-<* 

• Lcb roiilt uni fjo tU>AUW < | tru to. 

J 
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same subject had formed tlie matter of vemonstrauce EOOKlv, 
between the English and Erencli governments, and 
it uas at last agieed that the dispute should he ter- 175^. 
miiLited by a distinct negotiation M. Duvelaer ar- 
iived in London, vested witli the poweis of the 
French East India Company; Loid Holdevnc&se ne- / 
gotiated on the pait of the English,, uliik the Duke 
of Newcastle, as minister of England, and the Due dc 
Mirepoix, as ambassador of E'lance, shared wlien ne- 
cessary in the conteiences and decisions. 

Dupleix, in stating after waids the reasons of Ins 
conduct, asserted that, in the situation into which 
Deccan was thrown, upon the death of Nizam al 
Mulk, an interfeience in the affairs of the countiy 
was not a mattei of choice. The chiefs who con- 


tended for powei’, supreme and subordinate, were all 
ready to tempt, and by the most important conces- 
sions, the European nations to grant them support If 
one nation, fiom an extraordinary effort of self-denial, 
should decline such advantages, what was to be ex- 
pected but that another w'ould embrace them ^ and 
that, lising in power above its iivals, it should first 
oppress, and finally expel them from the countiy? 
Dupleix was the first to perceive these consequences ; 
and, fiom the promptitude and decision of his charac- 
ter, the first to act upon his discovery This priority, 
which naturally piomised to be advantageous to him, 
was the leverse It stamped his whole career with 
the character of aggression , though the Enghsh them- 
selves di'ew the same conclusions, as soon as they 
were suggested to them by the proceedings of Du- 
pleix , and guided their proceedings by the belief, 
that it was not safe for them to see then* lival ag- 
grandized by favour of the native powers. That to 
play a high game in India was a wish dear to the 
heait of Dupleix, sufficiently^ appeal s , but that there 
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BOOKiv were strong reasons for the part which he nclctl, no 
one acquainted with the affoira of India wdJ attempt 
to dispute 

The Trench East India Company, liowevcr, and 
the French hliiustcrs, were hut httle acquainted 
with the atfairs of India those v.ho cm led, and 
those who hated Dupleix accused him of wasting tho 
resources of the Company in ambitious wars the 
Engiish Company and the Enghsh Slinistiy accused 
him of embroiling tho two notions in India and 
there was a general prejudice ogainst him and his 
proceedings, ,both m Franco and m England, at tlic 
time when the conferences in London were held 
Tho English Ministry prudently dispatched a con 
sidcrahle fleet to Ipdia whde the negotiation v. as still 
procccduig Tho French Jliulstry bad no fleet to 
spore u and dreaded the- sujicnonty wbicli such a 
force might bestow Tlie French Company w ere at 
the same time citrcmcly eager to taste the gmni of 
commerce, w hicli they promised themsch cs in peace 
and from oU these causes, were disposed to inoho 
ample conccssioas. It ulumatcly appearyd, that no 
dcflmtiso artuDgeraent could be made except uiKin 
the sput. The English, howcicr, cxclmmcd against 
any negotiation which w as to ho conducted by Dujilux, 
tho object of wluch, they oflirmed, his omhition and 
artifice would ho sure to defeat flic hancli Mi 
nutry were not far from liarhounng the same uja 
nion and easily enough ossenleHl to tho projio Hum 
of sending commissioners from Europe to settle Uio 
differuiccs of the two nations m India. 

A point uas tliiis gamed in faiour of the Lngliili, 
on which their fortune in India very prohahly hinged, 
for when, ofler tlie short lutcrrnl of two jiuii, war 
svas rtneue'd between the English and 1 ancli when 
Uie En„lisU were exiwUed from Bengal, ami ihe 
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influence of Bussy was pai amount at the court of the BOOKiv. 
Subahdar, had Dupleix lemained at the head of 
French aflaiis in India, the scheme of that enter- 1754 ., 
prising goveinor, to lender himself master of Car- 
natic, and the Subahdar master of Bengal, would 
have stood a fan* chance of complete accomplish- 
ment 

On the second of August, 1754, M. Godlieu, ap- 
pointed commissaiy to negotiate a peace mth the 
English, and vested with authoiity to supersede 
Dupleix in the government of all the Frencli pos- 
sessions in India, arnved at Pondicheny. Dupleix 
affirms that in the negotiations at London, for the 
sake of removing all local prejudices and views, it 
had been established that the governors in India on 
both sides should be removed; and commissioners, 
free from all bias, should be sent from Er^land to 
teraiinate the costly disputes/ If this was a con- 
dition really made, the French, it would appear, 
consented to a departure fi’om it, as they raised no 
complaint against Mr. Saunders, who continued the 
President of Madras. The Eughsh in this manner 
obtained the important advantage of having the 
negotiation conducted on their side by a person con- 
versant with the affairs and interests of the two na- 
tions in India, while it was conducted, on the part of 
their antagonists, by a man to whom they weie in a 
gTeat measure unknown. 

Godheu lost no time in taking upon himself the 
exercise of his authoiity, and in commencing’ his 
negotiations with Saundeis The sfrpng desire of 
his employers for peace appears to have been the 

✓ j 

J Mem pour Dupleix, p 89 -43 this assertion (made before persons 

highly competent to contradict it, aud for which an appeal is made to the 
Journal of Duvelaer) is not demed in the Answer of the Company to the 
Memoire of Dupleix, it is entitled to credit 
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KWKiv predominating consideration in lus mmd mid lie 
^ manifested, from the beginning mdispontion to con 
175+ t)f whidi the Ilogltsh made ample advantage 

On the 1 1th of October, a suspension of arms was 
established for three months and on the -i6th of 
December, a proiasional treatj, to be con6rmcd op 
altered m Europe, was signed at Pomlicheny B> 
this treaty^ every thing for winch they had Iwen con 
tending was gained bj the English eicrj advantage 
of winch tlicy hod chaie into possession was given up 
by the French By tlio stipuhitiou to withdraw cf 
fccLually from interference in the alTairs of the native 
prmces, Mahomcil Ah was left, by the foct Nabob of 
Carnatic or Arcot And by the stipulation to ar 
range the tcmtonal possessions of the tw o notions oil 
the pnndplc of equobty, the importoatocijuiMlion of 
the ibut^Circars was resigned.^ 11)1 the dccuion of 
the two Companies in Europe sliould I>c given tlio 
contractiug parties were to abstain from liOdtiUtiei, 
direct or indirect and their possc^vMons to remom as 
thc> were. 

That the severe stncturcs which Du|»]t.ix made 
upon tius treaty were m some degree ovcrcliargcd is 
not to bo demeJ There Is no reason to behevc bnu, 
when he asserts that Tncbinoiwly was on tlic jwint 
of surrendenng for want of supplies for, at the tinn. 

« Col Willi (p. SIS) COMC luT* refci lU Ut^J tttj axitUulf u 
imayo* liat “ ibo tulagapdal Uourlib i^rcnsiUBl »oJ lb« 

iflJ raloAlJ* pro io«« nf ihc Softhenj Cutan » »• WJ* 
t«'l to fb« uemljr ** wlwa lH« rrty £m uucl* afih* tnai/ ** 1L« 
tu l»4i »i>J trench, UuJl rfW'UQC* ,*» M«*<n J» 

gn njt*ci l anj d jmTJ maI »h;dt t.ctcr luurfert ib J .cn <r» ilut 
fcnvc bci»wo iIhj pn c Mr i 1/ n 

llrt jm* Twnl »ar| duTtlMLctl fni»n ■! oj ibf r wtat u t j cJ) 
inu ru'd U 1 1 J 14 t In B iKf lofn nrot vf *bf lu ll.* 

MaU/ tu • «b Fr-I »Ji in. jrt f or H, ul jr 1.4- lU 
p<lli Ulrtrt J 004 lf» u Ilu 1 1 I • 1 ( wtb, *1-1 lt*a4 

of iLa Noillf<rn tu jju Onuf t« 4Ur 
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of the suspension of arms, tlie relative advantages of book iv^ 
the contenthng parties appeal to liave been nearly " 
tlie same as they had been twelve months before. It 
is equally impossible to believe, what the English 
writers affirm, that the advantages of the English 
weie now, so great as to make it politic on the part 
of the Erencli to conclude the tieaty, unfavourable as 
it was. Admu’al Watson had indeed ai rived with a 
fleet, consisting of tlirec slops and a sloop, having on 
boaid a king’s regiment of 700 men, with forty artil- 
Iciy men, and 200 reciiiitsl But 1500 European 
tioops had arrived with Godheu on tlie part of the 
Erench and DiipleiK boasts, with some leason, that 
lie could have added to these the Mahrattas, the 
JMysorcans, and, on 'certain conditions, the King of 
Tanjoie." Bussy too Iiad impioved with so much 
ability his situation with Salabut Jung, that he ruled 
in a gieat measuie the counsels of the Subahdar ot 
Deccan. 


After displaying, in the most bnlliant manner, the 
extraordinaiy superiority of European soldiers, in the 
subjugation of the Patan lebels, he compelled Salabut 
Jung to raise the son of Mu’zapha Jung, the late 
Subahdar, and fiiend of the Fiench, to the go- 
vernment, originally enjoyed by that unfortunate 
piince, of the strong hold of Adoni and its territory, 
augmented by the possessions of two ^ of the Patan 
nobles, by whose treachery the father was slain 
“ An example of generosity,”' says Mi Orme, 
which, if true, could not fail to rai^e.admu’ation in 


> Tins IS the number stated bj Laurence, Narratue, p 95, Orme, 
1 371, calls It 1,200, Godheu, in his letter to Dupleix, received two 
days before his landing, calls it 2,000 (Mem pour Dupleix, p 101) 
.4nd Dupleix himself asserts (Ibid p 111) that by the troops newy 
arrived his force was rendered superior to' that of the English 
•» Mem pour Dupleix, p 111 
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BOOKiv a country, where the merits of the folher nrc to scl- 
^ of ativantage to the distresses of the son.' * 

J 75 JV Tlie settlement of the dominions of Solabut Jung’ 
was formidably opposed by the lirahrattas, who, in 
the weakness which ensued upon the death of Nizam 
al Ululk, were actively employed in adding to their 
conquests as much as possible of the Suboh of Deccan 
A IVlohratta general, named Balagce Row, had op- 
posed himself, at the head of 25,000 horse, to the 
march of the Subahdor, between tlic Kistnoh and 
Golconda, but, by n^otiabon and a suitable present, 
was induced to withdraw Within a few months he 
appeared ogam with a force which would have cna 
bled him to gopi important advantages, hod not the 
talents of Bussy, and the execution of European tires 
anas, wluch astonished the Indians, dcaded m a 
variety of engagements the fortune of the day 
Danger come not from one quarter alone Ghozee 
ad (lien Khan, the eldest son of Nizam ol 
dcstin(>d by his father to maintain the interests ofhU 
Inmily at the court of the i\Iogul, had apparently 
acquiesced m the accession of lus second brother to 
the government of Dcccao, to which, as to a des- 
tined event, he had been occuitomcd to look. Upon 
the death however of Nonr Jung as he had become 
very uneasy in his situation at court he solicited a$ 
the eldest son and successor of Nizam al i^fulk, Ukj 
appointment of Subalidar of Deccan Tlic assent of 
the Emiicror, whicli was now a mere forranilliout 
power was casil> obtained and Ghazec od dan 
arrived at Aurengabad in Uic beginning, of OctobtT 
1752, at the head, it is ^md, of 150,000 men of 
whom a large body were IMaJirattos, cointnnuded by 
Ilolkar ilallvar At the same time llalagee Uoh, 
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Situation of Buss^, 

and another Mahratta general, named Ragogee BOOKIV. 

Bonsla, in concert, it ' is -said, with Ghazee ad dien 

Khan, entered the province of Golconda with iy54i. ' 
100,000 horse. To meet these formidable armies, 

Salabut Jung and Bussy took the field with very 
unequal numbers , when Ghazee ad dien Khan sud- 
denly died > He was an old man, worn out by the 
pleasures of the harem ,* and his sudden death’ was 
by no means a siii prising event , but, as it was sin- 
gularly opportune for Salabut Jung, it was ascribed 
to poison, said to be. administered, at his instigation, 
by the mother of the deceased; and, as the event was 
favourable to the French, the story of its odious cause 
has been adopted, with patiiotic credulity, by the 
English historians.^ The Malu’atta generals stdl 
continued the war, but were m every encounter 
lepulsed with so much slaughter by the French, that 
they soon became desirous of peace, and Salabut 
Jung was happy to purchase their letreat by the 
cession of some districts, to Balagee Row m the 
' neighbourhood of Boorhanpore, and to Ragogee 
Bonsla, in the neighbourhood of Beiai’, where that 
Mahratta chief had acqunedfor himself an extensive 
dominion By tlie services which, in all these dangers, 

Bussy had, rendered to the cause of Salabut Jung,^ 
whom he alone preserved upon his thione, his 


1 The author of the Seer Mutahhareen, whom as better infoimed I 
follow in all affairs relating at this penod ta the couit of Delhi, says, 
(ill 19) that ho died suddenly, without any mention of poison The 
story pt the poison is, indeed, presented in a note by the translator, who 
does not however impute the fact to the mother of Ghazee ad dien, but 
to the ladies of his harem in general 
3 The oriental historian describes the efficacy of the French operations 
in battle in such expressions, as these “At which time tlie French, 
with their quick musketry and their expeditious aitiUery, drew smoke 
from the Mahratta bieasts " “ they lost a vast number of men, whom 
the French consumed in shoals at the fire-altars of their artillery ” Seer 
Mutakhareen, in 118 ^ . 
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Dtparlun of DupUix, 

With that prince had n^cn to the greatest 
height And though the envy and jealousj of the 
1754' -fllinisters, and the weak character of the Subahdar, 
exposed his power to perpetual jeopardy and on 
one occasion, when he was absent for the recovery of 
hiB health, had almost destroyed it the prudence 
and dexterity of that able leader enabled him to tn 
umph over all opposition In the latter end of 1753 
he obtained for his country the four important pro- 
vinces of Mustaphanogar, EUore, Kajamundr), and 
Chicacole called the Northern Circars “ \vhich 
made the French,” soys Air Ormc, ** masters of tlic 
sea-coast of Coromandel and Onxa, m an uninter- 
rupted line of Goo miles from IMedopdly to the 
Pagoda of Jagernaut * and " wluch ” says Colonel 
Wilks, " not only aflbnled the requisite pecuniary 
resources, but furnished the coD\‘cmcnt means of 
receiving reinforcements of men and iniUtary stores 
from Pondicherr) and IMauntius and thus enabled 
Bussy to extend his political views to the indirect or 
absolute empire of Deccan and the south," ^ jVll 
these hnlhont advantages were now corUiall) re- 
signed by hi Godheu and it will ccrtainl) he ol 
lowed tliat few nations have cicrmade, to thcb\c 
of peace saenhees relatively more impoxtonL 

Dupleix, says 'Mr Omic, whose coucluding stne 
tures upon his enemy arc equally honourahlc to the 
WTiter and the subject, ** departed on his vojiigc to 
Europe, on the 14Ui of October, liaiing- first dtli 
vered hU accounts with the Frcndi Coiupanj’ to ^fr 
Godheu, bj which it appeared that he had diahurscd 
on their account near three inilhons of rupees more 
than he had receded during the cour>v of the uar 
A great part of thu sum was funiuhtd out of lus 
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and hiif inception in France, 

own estate, and the rest from moneys which he bor- bookiy 
lowed at inteiest, fiom the French inhabitants at ^ 
Pondicherry, upon bonds given in his own name, 

Mr. Godheu referred the discussion of these accounts 
to the Dnectors of the Company in France, who 
pietending that Mr. Dupleix had made these expenses 
without sufficient authority, refused to pay any part 
of the large balance he asserted to be due to him ; 
upon which he commenced a law-suit against the 
Company , but the ministry interfei ed and put a stop 
to the proceedings Fy the King’s authority, without 
enteimg into any discussion of BIi*. Dupleix’s claims, 
or taking any measures to satisfy them Plowever, 
they gave him letters of protection to secure Kim 
from being prosecuted by any of liis creditors. So 
that his foi tune was left much less than that which 
he was possessed of before he' entered upon the go-, 
vernment of Pondicherry, in 1742. His conduct 
ceitainly meiited a very diffeient lequital from his 
nation, which never had a subject so desirous and 
capable of extending its reputation and power in the 
East Indies , had he been supphed with the forces he 
' desiied immediately after the death of Anwar-o-dean 
Khan, or had he afterwards been supported from 
France in the manner necessary to carry on the ex- 
tensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt 
but that he would have placed Chunda Saheb in the 
nabobship of the Carnatic, given law to the SuBah of 
the Deccan, and perhaps to the throne uf Delhi itself, 
and have established a sovereignty over many of the 
most yaluable provinces of the empire, aimed with 
which power he would easily have reduced aU the 
other European settlements to such restrictions as he 
might think proper to impose. When we consider 
that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at 
a time when all other Europeans entertained the 
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Operaitons of the Nabob and EttgluA 

highest opinion of the strength of the Slogul govcra- 
- nient, suffering tamely the insolence of lU meanest 
1754 officers, rather than venture to male rcsistaucc 
against a power which they chimencally imagined to 
be capable of overwhelming them in on instant, 
cannot refram from acknowledging and adimnng the 
sagacity of his gemus, which first discovered and 
despised this illusion 

In a short time after the conclusion of tins treaty, 
both Saunders and Godheu took theu* departure for 
Europe pleasing themselves witli the coniuleration 
that, by means of their exertions, tJic blessings of 
peace between the tuo nations m India were now per- 
manently bestowed Ncier was expectation more 
completely deceivcd 4 Tfaeir treaty procured not so 
much 08 a moments repose TIio Engluli proceeded 
to reduce to the obedience of their Nabob the districts 
of hfaduro and Timvclly The Erench exclaimed 
agomst tlicsc transactions, as on infnngemcpt of the 
treaty with Godheu but finding thur remonstrances 
without avail, they followed the English example, and 
sent 0 body of troops to reduce to their obedience Uic 
pctt> sovereignty of Icrrlorc 

3 Iadura was a small kingdom, bordenng on Tn 
chmopoly towards tho south, and rinncll} was a 
kingdom of similar extent, reaching from the southern 
cxtrcmit) of 3 Iadura to Cajic Cumonn These couii 
tries Ivad acknowledged the supixmac) of the Mogul 
government of Deccan, and liad paid InbuU. through 
the Nabob of Arcot When Chuiida Saheb woi 
master of rnchinopol), he hod set up hb own Lnv 
thcr as Governor of 'Madura but duruig llic du* 

I Onw h 377 jajt, (IVtai 

l»uJ )l>ophiifal rcJttil4«iIjjU rat an» U m 

coatrt U CoaifJ'tu* Jcalodci vJl.o u r »l/t 1 m>u 
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against the Southern Polygais, 

tui’bances which followed, a soldier of fortune, named BOOK IV: 
Allium Khan, obtained possession of the city and 
government. "Wlien Aulum Khan marched to the 1755. 
assistance of Chunda Saheb at Tnchinopoly, where 
he lost his hfe, he left four Patan chiefs to conduct 
' his government, who acted as independent piinces, 
notwithstandmg the pretensions of Mahomed Ali, as 
Nabob of Arcot. To compromise the dispute about 
Tnchinopoly, Mahomed All had offered to resign Ma- 
dura to the Mysoreans. And upon -^his liberation 
from the terror of the Trench ai*ms, by the treaty of 
Godheu, he prevailed upon the English to afford him 
’ a body of ti oops to collect, as he hoped, and as the 
English^beheved, a laige" aiTear of tnbute from the 
southern dependencies of his nabobship. 

The troops proceeded to the city of Madura, which 
they took The Polygars, as they are called; the 
lords, or petty sovereigns of the several districts , over- 
awed by the tenor of European arms, offered their 
submissions, and promised to discharge the demanded 
aneai’s; but for the present had little or nothing 
which they were able to pay. Instead of the quan- 
tity of treasure which the Nabob and English ex- 
pected to receive, the money collected sufficed not to 
defray the expense of the expedition The disap- 
pointment and ill humour were consequently gieat. 

The conduct of the English officer who commanded 
became the subject of blame He formed a connexion, 
which piomised to be of consideiable importance, with ' 
Marawar; a district, governed by two Polygais, 
wliich extended along the coast on the eastern side of 
Madura, liom the kingdom ofTanjore till it joined 
Tinivelly ; but this connexion gave umbrage to the 
Polygar Tondeman, and the Rajah of Tanjore, m 
satisfaction to whom it was renounced. With Ma- 
phuz Khan, the brother of the Nabob, who attended 
3 
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the expedition, 03 futnro Governor of the country, the 

officer formed on agreement at a rent, which wa 3 nf 

1755 terwards condemned, ns not one half of the rc<imsitc 
amount And the English detachment upon its rc 
rum, was imprudently exposed in a narrow pass, 
where it suffered severely by the people of the couu 
try From all these causes, the cMsting displeasure 
found an object and a victim, m the unlucky officer, 
who was tned, and dismissed from the Company s scr 
vice ^ 

About the same time with these transactions m 
Madura, Solabut Jung accompanied by Bussy and 
the French troops, marched against the kingdom of 
ilysore, to extort arrears of tnbutc, said to be due 
from It 03 a dependency of the Subali of Dcccau 
Upon this emergency, the Jljwrcan annj bcforcln 
cIuno|io]y (the Mysoreans had refused to abandon 
their pretensions u|)on Tnchinopolj, when the taatj 
was concluded between the English and French) was 
recalled. As the Mysoreans were Uueatened at the 
same time by an army of I^Inhraltas under Balagcc 
Row, they were happy to acquire the protection of 
Soiabut Jung, by ocknowlcdging his authority, and 
pajiDg as loj^ Q sum os it was possible for them to 
raise 

By the departure of the Afysorcans from Tnchi 
nopoly ainhomed Mi was Icfr without an Oitcnsiblc 
opponent in Carnatic and ho was veiled as pom- 
poUsIy as arcum-toncca would permit, witli the cn 
signs of Ills office and dignltj, at Arcut It still it 
mamed to compel the /cramdan or Polygar< and 
other Govemora efforts and ihstncts, to yield him a 
revenue The rogluli after stipulatln;, to rctxivo 
one lialf of all the monejs collected, *<nt with him a 
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of the Pol^gats and Rajahs. 

large detachment to enforce a tribute from the bookiv. 
northern chiefs, who recognized the authority of the 2 . 
Nabob, and produced a portion of the demanded ^^53 
sums. The reputed iiches of Mortiz Ali, the Govei- 
nor of Velore, rendered his subjugation the mam ob- 
ject of desire. The Enghsh detachment was strongly ^ 
reinfoiced ; and' encamped with the Nabob within 
cannon-shot of the fort. Morliz Ali applied to the 
Trench M Deleyrit, who was Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, informed the English presidency, that he le- 
garded then* proceedings at Velore as a violation of 
the tieaty , and that he should commence hostilities, 
if theii troops were not immediately withdi’awn. The ' ' ^ 

Enghsh ruleis, soon aware that Velore could* not be 
easily taken ; and unwilling to put to proof the thieat 
of Deleyrit, who had made 700 Europeans, and 2,000 
Sepoys take the field ; recalled the army to Madras. 

An attempt was made to obtain a contribution for the 
Company from hloitiz All, but the negotiation ter- 
minated without any effect.^ 

Meanwhile the Polygars of Madura and Tinivelly 
who had made an ostensible submission duiing the 
piesence of the Enghsh troops, w'^ere affording dan- 
gerous employment to the Governor Maphuz Khan. 

A confederacy was foimed, which it soon appealed 
.that the Governor was altogether unable to withstand. 

The Enghsh sent a lai’ge body of Sepoys But in 
spite of this suppoit, the refractory chiefs continued 
unsubdued the country was thi’own into confusion 
by a petty waifare which extended itself into eveiy 
comer of the provinces , and no - tribute could be 
raised. Highly dissatisfied with the unproductive 
state of a country, which they had fondly beheved to 
lie the richest dependency of the Carnatic Nabob, the 

Enghsh determined to manage it themselves; and 

/ 

> Orrae,.!. 388, 398, 419 , Cambudge, p. Ill, 117, 119 
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K^IV Jlaphuz Khan was ordered to return to Tnclilnopoly 

‘hot chief entered unmedjateli uito confedcracj 

1755 "'*1^ *he Polygnrs set himfclf in opposition to the 

Enghsh obtained possession of tlie toim and fort of 
hladum by a stratagem And, with tnuch uneasiness 
to the Enghsh, the disturbances in iladura aad Tun- 
velly were prolonged for several years.* 

During these transactions of the LnghsJi, not very 
consistent with their agreement not to interfere m the 
disputes of the native pnnees or odd to tlicir temloiy 
in India, the French were restrained from that active 
opposition, which otherwise it is 'probable, they 
would have raised, by the dangerous situation of their 
affairs onder the government of the Subalidar 

The ehctnics of Biis^ in the service and lu the 
confidence of Solabut Jung were both numerous and 
powerful, and exerted Uiemselvcs in concert, and 
vnth eagerness, to change the confidence and at* 
tachment of their feeble minded master into dutnist 
and hatred It was now about two )can and a Iialf 
since the grant of the norlhcni Circars, ulicn certain 
favourable arcumstancefl enabled thcai to niahc so 
deep an impression on the mind of tlds pnnee, tliot 
the French troops were ordtred lo quit lus Icmloncs 
without dela^ Bussy, in expectation, probably, that 
t[ie necessities of the Subahdar v.ould speedily moke 
lum eager to retract his command, shoued no hoita 
tion in commencing his raordi It was continued fur 
eight da} 5 without intciruptmu hut his tnendcs hail 
ttvciy diffiixnt jnttiitiou from that of allow nig Inin 
to depart in '^aftl} hen he opproachcil tin, cil} of 
Ihdirabad, Iil found his proga-^ impedt'd by Uu7,o 
bodies of trooiw and the road obstructeil hy all ilitJ 
cliicfs of the neighbouring countiuj who had orders 
to intercept his march Upon this he rvsoUid to ec 
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cupy a post of considerable strength, adjoining the BOOKiv 
city of Hyderabad , to defend himself ; and try the ^ 
effect of his arms, and of his intiigues among the 
chiefs, whom he well knew, till the reinforcements 
which he eijpected from Pondicherry should aiTive. 

Though surrounded by the whole of the army of the 
Subahdar, and so feeble in pecuniary means, that 
his Sepoys deserted for want of pay, and he durst ^ 
not venture them in sallies, for fear of their joining 
the enemy, he found the means of supplying himself 
fully with provisions, and of resisting every attack, 
till his succours arrived ; when the Subahdar sent to 
demand a reconciliation, and he was restoied to a 
still higher degree of influence and authority than he 
had previously enjoyed. 

Among the means which had been employed to re- 
concile the mind of Salabut Jung to the dismissal of 
the French, was the prospect held up to him of re- 
placing them by the English. No sooner therefore 
were the measures against Bussy devjsed, than an 
application was made for a body of troops to the Pre- 
sidency at hladras. To the Presidency of Madras, 
few things could have presented a more dazzling 
prospect of advantage , and m any ordinary situation 
of their affairs, the lequisition of the Subahdar would 
have met with an eager acceptance. But events had 
before this time taken place in Bengal which demanded 
the utmost exertions of the English from every quarter; 
made them unable to comply with the proposal of the 
Subahdar, and thencefoiward rendered Bengal the 
pnncipal scene of the Engbsh adventuies in India.^ 


* Onne, i 429 — 130, and n 89 — 104, Wilks, p 380 — 388. It is 
^musing^ to compare the account of Bussj's transactions on thistrjing 
occasion, in tbe pages of OwenCambndge (War in India, p 132 — 135,) 
wntten under half information, and fulness of national piejudice, with the 
well informed and liberal narratives ofOrroe and of Wilks 
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CHAP III • 

Suraja Dowloy Subahdar of Scngal^tates Cal- 
cutia — attacked by an army from Madras — de 
throned— Meer Jajper set up in his stead 

BOOK.iv Duhing the latter port of the reign of AuruDgzche, 
^ the Subaha of Bengal and Onasa, together with Lhojo 
of Allahabad and Bahar, were governed b)' hu grand 
sonAzeemOoshaunjthesecondsonofShahAulmu,^ ho 
succeeded to the throne. Axcem Ooahaun appointed 
ns hi5 deputy, in the provinces of Bengal ond Oruso, 
Jaffier Khan who hod been for some tunc the duan, 
or supenntendont of the finnners, m Bengal , a nmn 
of Tartar descent, but a native of Boorlianporu in 
Deccan, who had raised himself to eminence in the 
wars of Auningzcbe Upon the death of Shall 
Aulum, and the confusioDS which ensued, Jalher 
Khan rcmamcd in possession of hii important govern 
inent, till he VI 03 too powerful to be removed. While 
^ct a resident in his native city, he hod inamcd hii 
daughter and oal> child to a man of eminence in tlic 
same places ond of similar ongm with lumsclf hy 
name Sujah Khan Tins relative hod rcjuurcU mth 
him to Bengal and when Jollier Klian was cltvaud 
to the Subahdarr) of Bengal and Onssa, Oru>a was 
placed under tJic government of Sujali Kliaii, as de 
put> or iiawab of llic Subolidar ^ 

Among the adventurers who Iiad been in the scr 
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Sidle of Bengal 

vice of Azeem Shah, the second son of Aiiiungzebc, 
was a Taitar, named jMiiza jMahommed. Upon 
the deatli of that pi nice; and the luin of his party, 
Mir/a iMaliommed lenuuned nitliout employment; 
and was ovci taken, after some yeai^, wdth gieat po- 
vei ty. riis wife not only belonged to the same place 
fiom which the family of Sujaii Klian wms deiivcd; 
blit was actually of kin ta that new luler. By 
this w'lfc he had tw o sons : the eldest named Hod- 
gee Ahmed ; the youngest, Mir/a iVIahomraed Ali. 
Upon the news of tlic elevation of their kinsman, it 
was determined, m this destitute family, tliat Miiza 
Mahommed, wath his wafe, should repiiir to his ca- 
pital in hopes of leceiving Ins piotection and bounty. 
The disposition of Sujah Khan w'as benevolent and 
gcneious He leceiicd them wath favour. The 
success of his father, and mother induced Mirza Ma- 
hommed All, the youngest of the two sons, to hope 
for similar advantages. ' Witli great difliculty his po- 
veity allow^ed him to find the means of pei forming 
the joumey. He obtained employment, and distinc- 
tion His prospects being now favouralile, he sent 
for his brother Hodgee Ahmed, and lemoved the 
whole of his family to Oiissa The talents of the 
two biotheis weie eminent. Hodgee Ahmed was 
insinuating, pliant, 'disceming; and in business 
equally skilful and assiduous. Mirza Mahommed 
All to aU. the addi’ess and intelligence of his brother 
added the highest talents for war They soon ac- 
quiied a complete ascendancy in the counsels of Sujali 
Khan ; and by their abilities added gieatly to the 
strength and splendour of his administration 

JaflBei Khan died in 1725 , but destined Sereffraz 
Klian, his grandson, instead of Sujah Khan, the fa- 
ther of that pnnee, with whom he lived not on 
friendly terms, to the v succession. By the address 
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and activity of the two brothera, the schemes of 

Jaffier were entirely defeated patents nero procured 

1755 Irom Delhi and Sujah Khan, with on army, was in 
possession of the capital and the govcrainent, before 
any tune waa gi\eu to tbinV. of opposition The 
proyince of Bohor was added to the govemment of 
Sujah Khan m 1729 and tJie younger of tlie two 
brothers, on whom was bestowed the tiUc of Ahvenh 
Khan, was entrusted with its adnnnutration He ex- 
erted himself, with ossidmty and skill, to give pros- 
perity to the prorincc^ and to acquire stren^ m ex- 
pectation of future events.* In 1739, the' same year 
in which Nadir- Shah ragged Delhi, Sujoh ^lan 
died, and was succeeded by SercOVaz Khan, lus son 
SercOroz Khan had been educated a pnnee ond had 
the locapaaty imd the senile subjection to jdeasun, 
which that education usuallj imphcs lie hated the 
brothers and began with disgusting and onVonting, 
when he should have either extcnninated, or rccon 
died. The resolution of ,<\h\crdi was soon taken 
He empbyed his influence, which was great, at 
Delhi, to obtain lus nomination to tlic govcrynient of 
Bengal and the united provinces and marched with 
an army to dethrone Screflraz, who lost hu hfe In 
the bottle With the exception of the Governor of 
Onssa whom he soon reduced, the whole cmintr) 
submitted wnthout opposiUon Ho governed it willi 
unusual humanity and justice and defended it uilh 
splendid abihty and uouenned pcrscvcranct 

riic Mahrattai, who had spread thcui>clvt^ nt 
tins time over a great part of the comment of India, 
icemed resolved upon tlic conquot of Bengal, Uic 
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lichcst portion of tlic Mogul cnipu’e.^ The depend- BOOK IV. 
ence of the gieatcst events upon the sliglitcst causes 
is otten exemplified in Asiatic story. Had Seieffraz 
Khan leinained Suhalidar of Bengal, tlie Mahitittas 
nught have added it, and all the adjoining' provinces, 
to their extensive dominion : The Eno-hsli and other 

O 

European factoiies might have been expelled: No- 
thing afteiwdids remained to check the Maliratta 
progress : The Mahomedans might liave been exter- 
minated And the government of Brahmens and 
Cshatriyas might liave extended once inoie from' 

Caubul to Cape Comoiin. 

Ahverdi was on his leturn fioin tlic expedition 
against tlie Gov'ernor of Oiissa, and had disbanded a 
gieat portion of his army, in contemplation of tian- 
qudlity and enjoyment, when lie Icaincd that a laige 
aimy of Mahrattas, had enteied through the vallpys 
in the mountains, at eight da^s’ jouiney west of his 
capital Moorshedabad. The Mahrattas, besides pos- 
sessing themselves of Candeish and Malwa, had, be- 
fore tins period, overrun and subdued the whole pro- 
vince of Beiai, wheie a general named Bag'ogee 
Eonsla, of the family of Sevagec, had established him- 
self in a widely-extended sovereignty wliich acknow- 
ledged but a nominal subjection to the primitive 
throne. The dominions of Bngogee Bonsla were 
sepal ated fiom Bahar, Bengal, and Orissa, by only a 
chain of mountains, which it was easy for Mahrattas 
to penetrate in many parts. And now it was that 
- the said chief, either urged by the hope of adding the 
richest part of Hindustan to his empiie, or at the 
instigation, as was alleged, of Nizam al Mulk, sent 
an army under a Brahmen general to invade Ben- 


1 Seer Mutakhareen, 1 , 298— 382, Onne, u. 26 — 82 
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^Kiv gaL Mverdi niorclic^ agmust them instanlly willi 

number of troo]® which he bad about hu 

nss P«rson. and wa* hardy enough to venture a battle 
but the Afghnun troopa m his service were discontent 
ed with some recent treatment, and were inchncd to 
mabe then: advantage of his necessities. They arted 
coldty and feebly dunng the engagement Ahicrdi 
founiT It difficult to avoid a toti defeat, and re 
niained surrounded on all sides by a numerous and 
active enemy He resolved to 6ght his uay 
and though he sutfered prodigiously from tho snord, 
from Citigue, and from fomme, he effected a glorious 
retreat , but reached not his capital till a detach 
ment of tho enemy had token and plundered Uic 
suburbs ' , 

The Mohrattas, instead of reluming to tboir oim 
country, determined to remain, dunug tho penod of 
tlio rams and collected the rcteuuu of almost the 
whole of the territory south of the Gauges. Ahverdi 
made tho greatest mccrtions to collect an army and 
morchmg out at the terauuation of the rains, sur 
pnsed the Malirnttas in their camp and put them to 
flight piuaued them from post to post and at last 
compelled them to evacuate his dominions.^ 

If iVhserdi flattered lunuclf that he was now de- 
hiercd from a dangerous foe he knew not the |x.oplc 
with whom ho hnd to contend. Xhe Muluattas aii- 

> lIolwcU uba U'ai in proi^uii.^ UMlmuit I aJ op] nmmt* 
ofUaminRiaiojoflb* pnrticoUr*, i»e» Hulwu J E nsi* 

L 118) n dtiailed •ccoonl ofibu rcUni wUtU» b* uUbrti « u «««- 
lh« HMrtt bnlbant eipknl* w «b« «nDi]» of »«C*re. 

t S«r MBittlUarceo { -107 — IM) Onsr u 35 UaU 0iu4 
ihe anlbor ofibaSicr Sluialbareoi m«UM» lU util Usao^NuimJ 

Mulk but dier till IC bn«*UxnwJ/ cli«* wJ 

tberoM re motiTti cooo^K lo &>Q U w tbcBl fn ffcj Ufl IIU- 

»U(lDlctjt „ lh>U>ncJ httoci I tL*r -rf* 1 'Itf t J b/ 

iLr C tuit M DtUo. 
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peared the very next year* with Ragogee Bonsla him- bookiv. 
self at tlieir head Anotlier army of Mahrattas, be- 
longing to tlie government of Satarah, entered the ^755^ 
province , but whetlier witli liostile or friendly inten- 
tions, IS vaiiously asserted. It is not doubtful that, 
at this time, Aliverdi deluered himself fiom his ene- 
mies, by a sum of money , upon receipt of wlucli they 
retiied.^ 

After a* little time the general of Ragogee again 
entered by the province of Oiissa, whence lie ad- 
vanced towaid Bengal. By a train of artful and 
base negotiation, lie was brought to trusi himself at a 
confeience in the tent of Aliveidi. He was there 
assassinated , and his death was the signal of disper- 
sion to Ins troops. 

The next invasion of the Mahrattas was encou- 
'lagedbythe lebelhon of one of Aliverdi’s principal 
officers The good fortune of that chief still se- 
conded his vigoui*. The formidable rebel was killed 
in battle, and the Mahrattas were compelled to 
retn e. 

The Mahratta piessure, incessantly returning, 
though frequently lepelled, seldom faded, in the 
long run, to make the opposing body recede. The 
subjects of Aliveidi were grievously harassed, and 
the pi oduce of liis dominions was greatly impaired, 
by these numerous invasions, and by the mihtai.y 
exertions which weie necessary to oppose thern. 

I 

1 The author of the Seer Mutakhareen, who had the best opportunities 
of knowing, says, (i 450,) that the Eniperoi* claimed, as due on account 
of the payment of the chout, tlie assistance, for the province of Bengal^ 
of the government of Sataiah, against Bagogee Bonsla, and that it was • 
in comphance nith this request, that the army of Balagee Row came 
into Bengal Holwell, i 140, and Oime, u 37, say, that the two armies 
came in concert, and only differed about the division of the plunder 
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^ ^ intmrsiOD, headed by Janogec the sort of 

the ATahrattas possessed themselves almost 

1755. completely, of Onssa. The at^enUon of the Subah- 
dar was engaged m onother quarter Discontent 
again prevailed among bw Afghaun and Tartar 
officers, which it required some address to allay Ilis 
youngest nephew who was the most distinguiihcd for 
ability of all his relations, and whom be liad appointed 
Nabob or Deputy Governor of Bahar, had taieu jirto 
his pay tvi o Afghaun officers, who had retired in di>- 
content from’ the service of Ahvcrdi These leaders 
murdered their young master, the nephew of the 
Subohdar and with a bod^ of Afahrattas, wlio had 
entered the province on purpose to join them, and a 
considerable army of their own countrymen, whom 
the host of ilbmcd Shah Alxloliec then emenng 
the upper proviuccs of Hindustan enabled them to 
collect, erected against iUivcrdi (he standard of re* 
volt Neicr was that governor, or ratJier king, for 
it was bat a noounal obedience wbu:Ii he no\> jiaid 
to the throne of Delhi, m greater danger lie u as 
obliged to meet the enemy, with a very Inferior fora 
Yet he gmoed a complete victory and the Af^liaun 
lords were killed m the battle. ITic Alohrattas, how 
ever, onl^ retired on the road towards Onssa, with 
out crossing tlio mountains ond halted at 'Midna 
pore He ioUowcd pursued them into Orissa, iiith 
great slaughter nud even recovered the capital Cut 
tack but was obliged to leave Uic province m w de- 
fenceless a condition, that the Alahrattas win. not 
long depnv ed of thiir former acquUilions 

Dunng the fifteen yean of Ahvenhs government 
or reign, scarcely a >car pasicJ from the ruinous In 
vasionsof the Arahratlas thougli dunng the luCr 
nuUca of lus latter jean ho liad, by a (nbulary 


Suraja Doiihu 1'1:5 

payment, endeavoured to procure some repose. lie noOKiv 
died at the age of eiglity on the Qtli of April, 1756. * 

Aliveidi never liad a son. He had three daughteis, lyjg. 
and Ins biotlier had tlnee sons.'^ He married his 
three daughteis to his tlnee nephews; all of whom 
were men of considerable merit. The youngest was 
slain by the Afghaun lords, as already related , and 
the two elder both died <i httle before the decease of 
Aliverdi. The eldest son of his youngest nephew 
had fiom his birth been taken under the immediate 
care of Aliverdi himself, and was tlie object of ex- 
tieme and even doting fondness Tliis youth, on 
n horn had been bestowed the title of Suraja Dowla, 
was, upon the death of his uncles, regaided as the 
destined successor of Aliverdi and took the leins of 
government ^^athout opposition upon Ins decease. 

Suraja Dowla was educated a pi nice, and with moie 
than even the usual share of princely considera- 
tion and mdulgence. He had, accordingly, more than' 
the usual sliaie of the piincely vices. He was igno- 
rant , he was voluptuous , on his own pains and 
pleasures he set a value immense, on tlie pains and 
pleasuies of other men no value at all; he was im- 
patient, irascible, headstrong 
/ 

J ^or a minute and \ ery interesting account of tlie government of AJi- 
verdi, see Seer Mutakhareen, i 355 — C81 The narrative of Orme, (ii 
28 — 52) and that of Hohvell (Interesting Historical Events, i 85 — 176) 
do not exactly agree eitlier \Mth Gholain or with one another Scralton’s 
account (Reflections, See ) Holwell says was stolen from him 

- Orme, ii 34, says that Aliverdi had only one daughter Tlie 
author of the Seer Mutakhareen, who was Ins near relation, says he had 
three, i 304 

3 Orme, ii 47, says that Aliverdi had declared Suraja Dowla his suc- 
cessor, before the death of his uncle But the author of the Seer Mutak- ' 
hareen, who was in the confidential service of Seid Hamet, the sur- 
vivmg nephew'^ tells us tliat he regarded hmiself as the successor of Ali- 
rerdi till the time of his death, which was during the last Ulncss of 
Ahv erdi 

' VOD, JTI V, I. 
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Siiraja Dotcla 

The first act of Sunya Dowlas govcmraent was 
- ^ plunder his aunt, the widow of his senior uucIl, 

J750 ddest daughter of ALverdi reputed immensely rich 
To this uncle hod belonged the government of Uic 
province of Dacca and orders were dispatched to 
that place, to seize the receivers and treasu^rs of il]c 
famil y His second unclc^ who was Nabob of Poo- 
rania or Pumeah, a province on the northern side of 
thQ Ganges, died dimng the last illness of AUvcrdi, 
and left, the government m the hands of his son, 
^ whose conduct was imprudent, and Ins mind viaous. 
Jealousy, or the desire of show mg power by mischief, 
exated the young subohdar to resolve upon the do- 
struction of hia cousin, the nabob of Puracah Ht 
had advanced as for as Riye Mahl, when be rccavcd 
intclhgcnce that one of the pnnapal officers of finance 
in the service of his late unde at Dacca, liad given 
the slip to his guards and found on asylum at 
Calcutta. 

Sunya Dow la hod manifested aversion to tb;. 
English, even dunng tlie hfc of bis gmndfatlnr, the 
appparaucc of protection therefore, shown to a man, 
who hod disoppomtcd Jus avance, and was probably 
imagined to tmve escaped with a huge Ireasua, 
kindled his rage tlic army was tliat moment com 
manded to halt, and to march back towards the 
capitah A messenger was dis]mtclicd to Calcutta to 
remonstrate with the Governor but as tliL mcsM.n 
gcr entered tlic town m o sort of disguise, tJic Go- 
vernor thought proper to treat him as an impostor 
and dismissed him fifoni the Comjian^ i temtor) 
Wnth a view to the war between 1 rana and Pn^ 
land, tlie Prendenej had begun to impruve ihar 
fortificatious. This loo was niattcrof disphasuix to 
the Sudalidar and the ucjibrnation offered b^ die 
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En«-liah, which intimated that tliose straiiaers were BOOK iv. 
audacious enough to biiiig their hostilities into Ills 
dominions, still 11101 e inilamcd his resentment. The ^^50. 
lactoiy at Cossiinbiuar near jMoorslicdaliad, was 
seized , and its Chief, iMi Watts, ictaiiied a piisoner. 

Tlic Presidency were now \eiy eager to appease the 
Subahdar ; tliey offered to submit to any conditions 
which lie pleased to impose, and, ti listing to the 
success of their humility and praycis, neglected too 
long the means of defence. The Subahdar had a 
wish foi a tnumph, which he thought might be 
easdy obtained , and he was greedy of riches, with 
winch, in the imagination of the natives, Calcutta 
was filled. 

The outposts of Calcutta were attacked on the IStli 
of June, 1756. There was but little of mihtary sldU 
in the place, and it was badly defended. After a 
short experiment of lesistaiice, a general consultation 
decided upon the policy of retreat. It was agieed 
that the women and effects should be put on board 
the ships in the course of the next day , and that the 
persons employed in the woik of defence should 
escape in the same manner the following night. 

There was hardly a chance of mishap, for the natives 
always close their operations with the close of the 
day, but by some strange madvertence no orders 
were published respecting the mode m which the plan 
was to be. earned into effect. It was generally known 
that retreat was intended : When the embarkation, 
next moniing began, every person imagmed he was 
to shift for himself, and hurried on board by the 
readiest conveyance . Duiing this confusion an ap- ' 
prehension arose in the ships respecting the security 
of their situation , and. they began to move down 
the river . The danger of bemg left without the 
means of retreat now flashed on the minds of the 
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BWkIv spectators on sliore and the boats \rcrc filled and pone 
in an i n s t a n t “ Among those wlio left tlic factory 
1*756, unaccountable manner -ucre the Go\cmor 

3Iri Drake, iNfr jMocket, Captain ConmiandQnt 
chin and Captain Grant.” ' Great was the indigna 
tion among tin. people tn the fort i^wn hcanog that 
they were in this manner abandoned j\Ir lloluell, 
though not the senior servant, wais by the general 
voice called to oasumc Uic command and CAcrtcd 
himself with great iigour to preserve order, aud 
maintain the defence “ Signals were non thronn 
out,” sa^fl iMr Cooke, from over |)art of the fort 
for the ships to come up again to their stations, m 
hopes tlicy u;ould have reflected (after the first impube 
of their panic was over) how cnitl as n eh as shame- 
ful It was, to leave their couutrvmcn to the mere) of 
a barbarous enemy and for that reason wc made 
no doubt tbc) would Iiavo attempted to cover the 
retreat of those left behind, now thc> had secured 
their own but wc deceived ourselves and there 
never was a single cflbrt made m the two do)s the 
fort held out after this dc=>crtion, to send a boat or 
V cssel to bniig off an) part ol tbc garruon ” * ‘ Never 
perhaps,” says iVIr Grnic, Mvos such au opjiorlunit) 
of performing an hcniic ocUun so ignomlniouslv neg 
looted for a amgk doopwith fifteen brave nicn on 
board, nught in spile of alllho efforts uf lliL tninv) 
have come up and oochonDg under the fort, have 
earned awuv all who j-ufftred in the dungtoii”^ 

I EudiiM:*oJ JcJttJ tooW E«| (•Eon Iku uu* «*» vmury I 
Couodlof CaIoUU) wiUiiol « 

imme of tie IIwjm wf CtJjuoun* sfpeosteJ “to \i* 

fsuUirv Sutr, aoJ Coo<litt««» of (L« tail IoUj* ua llfl 

llq «i,Wiap«. Mr LooVe ucro o. to, »mu» 

Ur lb* tmartctic**, Rue a w/iut rtKir? imriU * lU • 

AUicnli vUl ilio vh*Qj l4 *if lb* 

r Ouw it ra. 
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During- tliese trying days jMr Ilohvcll made seieral jjooiar. 
eHorts, by tlirowing letteia ovci tlic in all, to signify ^ 
Ins wish to capitulate ; and it was during a teinpoiary 
pause 111 the fire of the gairison, while expecting an 
ansMCi, that the enemy apiuoaclied the walls in num- 
bers too gieat to be lesisted, and tlie place was ear- 
ned by storm. The Subahdar, tliough humanity 
uas no pait of his character, appears not on the pie- 
sent occasion to have intended cruelty, for nhen IMi. 

Holwell was cairicd into his picscnce with his hands 
tied, he oideied them to be set loose, and assuied 
him, upon the faith of a soldier, tliat of the heads of 
him and his companions not a hair should be touched. 

When evening however came, it was a quc.Ntion with 
the guaids to whom they were entuisted, how they 
might be seemed for the night. Some seaicli was 
made for a convenient apartment ; but none was 
found, upon which infoimation nas obtained of a 
place n Inch the English themselves had employed as 
a prison. Into this, without further inquiry, they 
weie impelled. It wms unhappily a small, ill-aiied, 
and unwholesome dungeon, called, the Black Dole ; 
and the English had their own practice to tliank foi 
suggesting it to the officeis of the Subahdar as a fit 
place of confinement. ^ Out of 146 unfortunate in- 

1 The atrocities of Enijlish imprisonment at homo, not tlien exposed 
to detestation by the labours of Ilowaid, too naturall) reconeded Eng- 
lishmen abioid to the use of dungeons, of Blach Holex What had 
they to do witli a black hale ? Had no black hole existed, (as none ought 
to exist any where, least of all in thosultiy and unwholesome cliin.ite of 
Bengal) those who penshed in tho Black Hole of Calcutta would have 
experienced a diftereiit fate Even so late as 1782, the common gaol 
of Calcutta is desenbed by the Select Committee, “ a miserable and 
pestilential place ” ^ That Committee examined two witnesses on the 
state of the common gaol of Calcutta One said, “ The gaol is an old 
rum of a house , there weie veiy few windows to admit air, and ithose 
very small ,He asked the gaoler how many souls were then confined m 
the prison? Who answered, upwards of 170, blacks and whites included 
— that there was no gaol allowance, that many persons had died for want 
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diYidunls thrust id, only tirenty three were taken out 

“ ‘•'e mommg The horror of the ntuaUon 

I7SG ““Jl^conchired, hutitcannotbodescnhca ‘Sonic 
of our company," says Jlr Cooke, " expired very 
soon after being put m others grew nmd, and hainng 
lost their senses died m a high dehnuiq " Apphea 
tions were mode to tho guard, uith the offer of great 
renards but it was out of their power to afford reheC 
The only chance consisted in convoying intelligence, 
by means of a hnhe, to some officer of high autlio- 
nty but to no one docs it appear that this expedient 
occurred ‘ 

of nacatana of ItK Tbo oafl»«Hu tadU, anwojj from ludi a 
crowtJeJ place wora bajood eiprotjon lie pmooen, tb* 

putDfcptr of wcn>«t and oucnilaou, to can; io proniioM aod Ara* 
rlctaaU, wm to (r«ai ihatitno* ft»tooiilun;; llut ur per>oo cnoldkeg 
unrireMcl) atituaiioe Itwiu tfa» n>o»t bontUt pUco b« ctrr 
Uke U aUo(etheT * Tfao other «)!•«»« mjA ** It )> djndtd win uuU 
•partsMou, aad ihcM m; bad ibe iteneb drtadiul, aul moro oiltauTe 
lhaibo«iercip<ncoo.du) llu« couoUT^hat tbero >i do ihotooj;h ffralt 
of air~>th« mnclowt tr« ociihcr Ur;;e nor BiLiD«rf>u>— tba rooctui 
that it vould be IxDpouaUe frtr anj Pwmpiao lo eiUt ujlm ibof iima 
in the pnwn»<bcu debtor* asd enmouU were not kcparBttJ'>'D<T Ilu>> 
doos, lilabocDCtLuu, ood norvpeaa*."’ Flnt llrpoxt Appendiic No.*} 

I *Xbe oecDoot of iba capiore of Cnlnjtla bu been talra frm tb« 
Arport above tiuotod from tbo accouot* of 3Ir IIcJhcU and ^Ir 
^Vatu from ^c^fton p.5 — 62i Onot u ■i • — DO; and Sen Matal 
birceOf I 7 16^7^1 Tba Uandalor of tbu Uvt wtnb u)t va a note 
** Tbera U oot a nonl bei« of tl»OM ibat up in lb« fUaeb Jtcdr 

to tb« Dumber of 131 nberolbrjr »cr«mo>4l;uiiotl^rrd. Tbrtrjibr^ 
tbflttLa IlUKlooUa&rci wodUD} c>nij to »«oir* ibem tba n 4 L 1 a* 
tbc; ver* tu be pmrotcJ tlio writ monua; to tba pnoce ibut ibrm ap 
in «bat tbrj beard noi ibe pruua of lb« Ibri «ubi>ot 1m 1 4 ai ; »Jri 
of the opoot; of tba room »od mdrtil iL« En^livb ibrmwl c» h J 
Dooa of It. Tbli uucb u ctrtaio, iLaUuia enl nbirb cuo wcapt.*! 
a fipare la 3 Ir '^atli pef 6 «rnMUc* w oot lootin w Uwvdi and nrtj 
in Cnlm l ta it la nnbi»'*» to etrrj nun out of Uw 4 W> UW> ibal uabalut 
ih^ atj at lca*t It i« disBcttU to inret a mbJ# tuiii# itjl loo« m; 
thiiv of >t K» ca U»*, and *0 incurwu* art iJ om: ; j tr W r« «» 

ibcrefbia to Bceuvatbr losiwiuuf crurltj for tueb a iboj^bllrt ari o 
wo aould f ctiUTva aecuv* tba Fjr-bvh wLsv, iotttiJ c,, t rtab^ ttO 
Ofotoo ‘wprjH dtUintd tor Madn* put liem w • »ilb 'll v • 
wi<lr wct mtj ul at Lutl it ibrmto bo oitrut 1 / iba Urr, *bna 
il e; aU pemUd atUr a tbrra cUn ftvt 
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AilShlaiucfrom ^[achas. 

The news of the capture of Cossiuibuzar amved ^OKIV 
at IMadras on the loth of July, of tliat of Calcutta V 
on the otli of August. It was fortunate that Admiral xyjo*. 
Watson and Colonel Clive were now both upon tlie 
coast. Ailnnral Watson was commander of the 
srpiadion w'lncli the English ministry liad piudently 
sent to India during the piogiess of the negotiation 
in 1751 Soon after his arii\iil on the coast of Co- 
i omandel, the monsoon obhged him to sail to Boml3ay, 
from ivliich he returned m the January following, by 
a very able navigation against a contiary monsoon; 
and was now' joined by iMr Pocock, wlio liad ai rived 
from England with two ships of supeiior force He 
lemained on the coast of Coromandel till the 10th of 
October, when he again sailed to Bombay, to escape 
the monsoon. At this place niatteis of gieat impor- 
tance w'ere alieady in agitation. 

Captain Clive had arrived from England, where he 
had obtained the lank of Lieutenant Colonel in his 
Majesty’s service, and the appointment of Deputy 
Governor of Eoit St. David He had landed at 
Bombay, with three companies of tlie King’s artil- 
leiy, and between three and four luindred of the 
Kang’s troops, mth a view to a project, concerted in 
England, of attacking Salabut Jung, in conjunction 
with the Mahrattas, and driving the Erench out of 
Deccan. The report w'hicli theDiiectois m England 
had received of the brdhaiit exploits of Captain Clive 
in India had made them desirous of entrusting to 
him a service, highly dehcate, of the greatest im- 
poitance, and lequmng the fullest acquaintance with 
the manners and circumstances of the country “ But 
from that dependance on the ministry,” says Mr. 

Oime, “ to which their affaiis wqU alwaj^s be subject, 
whilst engaged m military operations, the Court of 
Directors, in comphance "with very pow'erful recom- 
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^Kiv meidations, appointed Lieutenant Colonel icott to 
^ command tlie expedition ” ‘ This otBcer had sailed 
I 7 S 5 India, in the capacity of Engineer Gencnil, the 
precedmg year Chye was still ihrectcd to land at 
Bombay m hopes that sonic acadent might take the 
husmess out of the hands of Scott whicli in rcaht} 
happened, for that officer died before the other nr 
nved. But, in the mean tune, the truce had been 
concluded betneen the Englisli and Fraitli mid 
the Presidency of Bomba) refused to engage m a 
measure by which it would bo Molated. rherc ivas 
another enterprise, however, in nhich the) had al 
ready embarked, and m which, witJi the great force, 
military and naval, now liappd) assembled atBorabay 
they had sanguine hopes of success. 

The dlalirattas as early os the time of Sevngee 
had raised something of a fleet, to protect them 
against tlic enterprise of the SIddees. In tius ser- 
vice a common man distuiguislicd himself and rox. 
from one post to another till be became Admiral of 
tlic fleet Ho nas appointed Governor of a strong 
fort, called Sevemdroog situated on a rocky island 
inthin cannon shot of Iho continent, about eight 
mdes north from Dohul Diis advuituixr iiuarrcUcil 
witli the Ufahnilta Govemnicnt and revolted iiiUi 
the greater part of the fleet Hu not only set the 
hloliratta state at defiance hut was able to milder 
lumsclf master nf the coast, to an cxteait of msI) 
leagues, from Tauna to Itojaiion. and the "Molirallas 
coaipouaded thcip dispute vvitli limi, h) rcieivni„ a 
small annual tribute as u iimrk of suhjntlun. I he 
name of thu siiccessfti! rebel ivns Conagia Angrw 
aud he mode pirac) his tradu Hie nature ol Uie 

> Onns, I 100. " CvJ* iwl S. It," MJV CSif IwuJtU o t c i J.- 
Uf silbe Cxfloull-r (See Itijxir wt »ojis) til U J IS h ii- 
UmnurDtlcd If Uw Lhil« • f CuwlurUaJ.'* 
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coast is well adapted to tluit species of depi'cdation ; BOOKIV. 
because it is intei'acclcd by a great mnuber of rivers, ^ 
and the bieezes compel ships to keep close to the 2750 . 
land Tlie Euiopean nations had been baiassed by 
this picdatoiy community for nearly half a century ; 
they liad made se\eral eftoits to subdue them; but 
the power of Angiia had always^ increased , and his 
fleets now struck tenor into all comnicicial navi- 
iratois on the western coast of India. 

Sevcial appi caches tow aids the foiniation of a 
union for the cxtiipation of tlicse coisaiis liad been 
made by the English .md IMalirattas , l)ut wntliout 
eflect, till 1755 , when an English squadion, under 
Commodoie James, and a land army of iMahrattas, 
attacked Severndioog, and took it, as w'ell as tlie foit of 
Baucoote It was tow\aid the conclusion of the same 
year that Admual Watson with his fleet, and Colonel 
Clive with his forces, anived at Bombay The final 
reduction of the piiatical state was tlieiefore decreed. 

On the 11th of Febiuary, 1756, the fleet, consisting 
of eight sliips, besides a giab, and five bond) ketclics, 
having on board 800 Euiopeans and 1,000 Sepoys, 
commanded by Colonel Chve, ariived at Gheiiah, 
while a Maliiatta army approached on the other side 
Gheiiah, tlie capital of Angria, stood on a locky pio- 
montory, nearly suiTOUiided by the sea , and liad a 
fort of extiaoi dinary strength But the number of 
the assailants, and the violence of the cannonade, ter- 
iified both Angria and his people , and they made a 
feeble use of their advantages Angiia, with a view 
to effect an accommodation, placed himself in the 
hands of the Mahrattas , the fort suiTendered , and 
the object of the expedition was completely attained 
Watson arrived at Madias on the l6th of May, and 
Chve repaired to his government at Fort St “'David, 
fi’Qm which, in the month of August, he was sum- 



Chz€ icnt to Brngal 

;^Xiy moned to Jiladrua, to assist in the dehTicrations for rc- 
covering Calcutta. ' 

?756 rcsohed, after some debate, tliat the re- 

establishment of the Company £ affairs m Bengal 
should be pursued at the expense of cverj oUicr cu 
terpnsc A dispute, how ever, of tw o months endued 
to detenmne m what manner pnzes should be di 
Tided who should command and what should be 
the degree of power entrusUd with the commander 
The parties, of whom the pretensions were •cveroUv 
to be weighexl, were hir Pigot, who had been Go- 
vemor of iModraJ since the departure of Saunders, 
but was void of mihtary experience Colonel Alder 
cron, who churned os senior olEccr of the King, but 
was unacquainted with the irregular warfare of tlic 
Datives Colonel Laurence, whose cxpcnencc and 
menC were unquestionable, but lo wbo>c asthnutical 
complamts the close and su]lr> cbmato of Bengal 
were injurious and Cbvc, to whom none of Ukni 
exceptions apphed. It was at lost determined, tliat 
Cbvc sliould be sent It was also determined, tliat ho 
should be sent with powers independent of Uic Brc 
sidency of Calcutta Among his instructions, one 
of the most peremptory was, that he should rtlum 
and be again at Madras, with the w hole of U>t troops, 
in the month of April about whicli time it was ex 
peeled, that in consequence of the war between 
1 ranee and England a Irench fleet uould ornic 
upon the coast It was pnocipally mdccd. uitli n 
view to thw return thatindcpcndcurcof theCaleulia 
ruler*, wJio might bt tempted to ntain hnu wa* I»c- 
atowcil upon Chvt 

riic forct which tailed from tlie road of Altulius 
on tin. iCth of OctoUr coibiated of five Kings sliip» 

I V* tU « ouar Iktp# i 400—117 t W tr i* f I •» 

^ 1 t)— 1^ elite IjiJfur l*<[ rt ut jf 
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with Admiial Watson as Commandei, and five Com- BOOKiv. 
pany’s 'ihips, senin^ as tianspoits, having on boaid 
900 Euiopean tioops, and l,o00 vSepoys. AH the 1750'. 
ships, with the exception of t\\ o, aiu\ ed in tiic Ganges 
on the 20th of December, and found tlic fugitives 
fiom Calcutta at Fulta, a town at some (hstance 
down the ii\ei, to winch the ships liad descended, 
and wheic they had found it practicaldc to icmain 
After forwai ding letters, full of tin eats, to Suinja 
Dowla, wdnch the Go\ernor of Calcutta sent w'ord 
that he dared not dehvei, it w'as icsolved to com- 
mence opeiations, by the captuie of a loit, which 
stood, on the iivei, between Fulta and Calcutta. On 
the 27th of December, at the time when the foit was 
to be attacked by the ships, Chve maiched out, with 
the gi eater part of the tioops, to lay an ambush for 
inteicepting the ganison, w’ho were not expected to 
make a tedious defence. The tioops, fatigued m 
gaining then position, were allow'cd to (piit their 
aims to take a little lepose, ‘‘ and fiom a security,” 
says IMi*. Oime, “ which no superiority or ap- 
peaiances in war could justify, the common piecau- 
tion of stationing centiiieis w'as neglected ” In a fewr 
minutes they w’ere all asleep ; and in this situation, 
suipiiscd by a laige body of the enemy. The pie- 
sence of mind and steady courage, wdnch never de- 
seited Chve in sudden emeigencies, enabled him even 
in those unfa voui able ciicu instances, to disperse a 
band of iiiegular tioops, led by a cowaidly comman- 
der “ But had the enemy’s cavaliy,” says Orme, 

“ advanced and charged at the same time that the 
infantry began to fire, it is not improbable that the 
war would have been concluded on the very first trial 
of hostihties ” ^ 


Scraftoii, p G2, sinks the culpable circumstances. 
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Calcutta Tccuvcrtii 


KX)Kiv The ships came Up and cnnnonoded the fort, but 
^ the gamson frustrate the project of Chvc and, to- 
175T tallj unpcrceived, mode their escape m the night 
The other forts on the nrer were deserted, os the 
English approached and on tlie 2d of Januor) 1757, 
the armament amved at Calcutta- The gamson 
withstood not tJie cannon of the ships for two hours 
and evacuated the place. Tho merchandise belong 
log to the Company was found raostlj untouched 
because it had been reserved for the Suhahdar but 
the houses of individuals were total]} plundered 
Intelhgcncc was received from the natives who 
began to enter the town, tlmt Hoogly, a coimdcraLlc 
aty, about tnent} three miles up the nver from Col 
cutta, was tlirovvn into great consternation b} tbc&c 
rcceut events. lu this situation an attack upon tt 
was c\j)ectc<l to produce a very favourable result 
One of the sliijis scut on this sen icc struck on a sand 
bonk, and five dn}s retarded tlie progress of the 
detachment On tho lOlU of Januor) the) readied 
the spot made n breach in the wall before night 
and the troops no sooner mounted the rampart, thin 
the gamson fled and escaped. 

During the expedition to Hoogly news amved 
of tlic cnuimi.ncciutnt of ho>tilitiL'S bctwixu huglaud 
and 1 ranee * The I tvneU m Th-ugal luul a force of 
JOO Furopeaiis, aud a tram of field arLiUtry whuh, 
if added to llic nmi> of the bubalidar would nndcr 
hini an irresistible ciicni} The hugh-Ii wire now 



Peace cojtcluded iiith the Nabob. ioY 

very desirous to make their peace with that formidable BOOKiv. 
ruler; but the captuie of Hoogly, undertaken solely ^ 
with a view to plundei, had so augmented Ins rage, 
that lie \vas not in a frame of mind to receive fioin 
them any proposition , and his army leceived its 
oiders to march. Happily for the English, the same 
spirit by wliich Dupleix was repi cached foi not hav- 
ing negotiated a neutrality between the Eiench and 
Enghsh Companies in India, though tlie nations were 
at war in Europe, prevailed in the Councils at Chan- 
deinagor. The rulers at that settlement refused to 
assist Suraja Dowla , and proposed that they and the 
Enghsh should engage by tieaty, notwithstanding the 
war between tlieir lespcctive countries, to abstain 
from hostilities against one another in Bengal Still 
the powei of the Subahdar presented an appalling 
aspect to Clive ; and no soonei had he received inti- 
mation of an abatement m the iiiitaiion of that ene- 
my, than he lenewed his application for peace. The 
Subahdai leceived his letter, and even proposed a 
confeience, but continued Ins march, and on the 3d 
of Februaiy suriounded Calcutta with his camp. 

Chve resolved to surpiise it before dawn of the fol- 
lowing morning. The design was no less politic than 
bold ; both as the audacity of it was likely to alarm a 
timorous enemy , and as the difficulty of procuring 
provisions, surrounded by a large body of cavalry, 
must soon have been great The execution, however, 
was badly planned ; and a thick, mist augmented the 
causes of misfortune. The troops suffered consider- 
ably , and were several times exposed to the greatest 
dangers Yet they inaiched through the camp , and 
^produced on the minds of the Subahdar and his ai'my 
the intended effect. - Eager to be removed fiom an 
enemy capable of those' daiing attempts, Suraja 
Powla was now in earnest to effect an accommodation. 
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^ ^''crtures were received and returned and on the 
9th of Februmy a treaty was concluded whicli the 
* 1757 Nabob, as he was staled b} the English, agreed to 
restore to the Company their factories, and all the 
privileges they had formerly enjoyed to permit them 
to fortify Calcutta and to moke compensation to 
them for such of the plundered effects os had been 
brought to account in the books of his goiemmcnt 
So greatly was he pleased ivith this treaty that two 
days after its conclusion, he proposed to form with Uic 
English an alliance offensive and defensive a con 
tract which the English eagerly formed, and which 
both parties ratified on that very day 

In return to the French for that neutrahty of 
theirs whicli hod saved the English CUve the 
very moment of matang peace with the Nabob, 
sounded him to know if he would permit the Enghdi 
to attack the settlement ol Chandemogor for whicli 
there still would be time before t)io settmg in of the 
southern monsoon The proposilion was hateful to 
the Subolidar but for the preaent he ixtiimcd an* 
evo&ivo answer As this was not a prohibition, Chvc 
resolved to construe it as a |)ennji>sion and he 'cnt 
his army across the nver The Subnlidar now in- 
terfered with dBcacy sent an exprcsJ prohibition 
and took measures for oppoMOg the attempt 

The Counal at Calcutta, no longer expecting the 
consent of the Subahdar, and nlanncd at the Uiought 
of attempting tJic uitcrpnsc in defiance of his autho- 
nt), entered into negotiation with the Irincli riity 
had mutuoUj agreed upon Unns and ollainttl the 
assent of the Subahdar to guarantee Itctwevn tlicm a 
treaty of neutrality and pacification, liut tho fntloiy 
at Chondemagor was dependant on the govtrnmcut 
of I’ondichLiry and could only ratify the tri-aly pr^ 
visiouallv tin. govcnimcut of Calcutta signed wdb 
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at Chandeniagor. 

deftnitive powers. This difference started a scruple 
in the brain of Admiial Watson; and he refused to 
sign. In the opinion of Clive, there was but one al- 
ternative . that "of embracing tjie neutrality, or in- 
stantly attacking Chandernagor. But Watson re- 
fused to attack without the Nabob’s consent; and 
Clive urged the necessity of accepting the neutrality. 
In a letter to the Select Committee he said, “ If the 
neutrality be refused, do but reflect. Gentlemen, what 
■wiU be the opinion of the woild of these our late pro- 
ceedings. Did we not, in "con sequence of a letter, re- 
ceived from the Governor and Council of Chander- 
nagor, making offers of a neutrality within the 
Ganges, in a manner accede to it, by desiring they 
would send deputies, and that w'^e would gladly come 
into such neutrality with them ^ And have we not, 
smee them arnval, di’aivn out ai tides that were satis- 
factoiy to both parties ; and agieed that such articles 
should be reciprocally signed, sealed, and sworn to ? 
What iviU the Nabob think, after the promises made 
him on our side, and after his consenting to guarantee 
this neutrahty ^ He, and all tlie world will certainly 
thmk, that we aie men without principles, or that we 
are men of a trifling insignificant disposition.”^ While 
the altercations on this subject continued, news 
reached the Subahdar, that Ahmed Shah, the Ab- 
daUee, had taken Delhi; and meant to extend his 
conquests to the eastern provinces of the Mogul em- 
pire This inteUigence, which fiUed him with con- 
sternation, suggested the vast importance of, securing 
the co-operation of the Enghsh , and he immediately 
sent a letter to Colonel Chve, the object of which 
was to pave the way for attainmg it, on almost any 
terms. The very same day on which the letter of 
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1 Report ut supra, Appendix, No vi 
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TXtf Frtiich altacicd 

Nabob readied Calcutta, the aminl was an 
-°" iiounccd of three ships with troops from Bombaj-, and 
1757 “ 1 “ bearmg troops, which soiled 

with CUi e from hfadnis, hut was compelled to re- 
turn “ With such additious,” sajs hfr Ormc, “the 
English force was deemed capable of takmg Chauder 
nagor, although protected hj the Nabobs array 
Colonel Chse therdbre immcdiatdv dismissed the 
French deputies, who were thin inth hrai wmtrag 
to sign the treaty, whidi was even untten out fair, 
and which they supposed had been entuelj con 
duded ‘ 

The English force advanced whde the scruples of 
Admiral Watson under tlic great accession of force, 
were vamiuishcd by some supposed contrndidions m 
tlio letters of the Suhahdar and the opposition of the 
Suhahdar was suspended by his opjirchcnsion of tlio 
iVfghauns On the 11th of jrarch, the dctadinicnt 
from IJonihay hanng joined the Eughsh arrar, liosti 
htics comnicuccd The Frciidi dcluidcd tlicmsdics 
with great gallantry the Nalioh roused at last and 
eager to prevent their fall, sent pcrcnipton ordirs to 


'Orae, U.139 CUr* hlmwlf <» a cvnwu sraunt of lit (hUU 
ntioQ opoa (bis laeuura t ** That tbo ofiba Commit (c« veto 

Jlr Dr*l« (Uw Corcroor), hiiDMir(CoJ Cnvf),M jyrKil|>4inrl ami 
Mr Uccbors ^Ir BecLcr (j** lus opisioo for a ncairalitjr Ki^ 

potnek lor onflod^ijr — twbiintelfpTaLiiojanioQfsr tba alUtkiT 

tUoplocej Mr Dralfl gaic «» ojwiuoo oobodjf uiidJ oulo ao/ 
tliinRor Mjjor Kilpatnck tb« oActJ boa wln-lbtr U ihoo U tba 

rurcrsttodsqoailrtrfi 'ouUI attack Chaixknujur and lU Nabohs snap at 

iJia anw I iiw?— Iw iohI bophoujU tht/naiUj opim-LiUi M>>f K4 
palrtdc loircd tu « iWra** Ui ujatuwi aud lu to o/ Ls. IIkt » t 4 
Mr Uruko s r» i>jiuuou at all an I M-j f KJp uick aoj U Urn lU 

lodjoruj al tur >.B»«mtui tu \JmirJ WbIkai dmm, bra tu cx»- 
jKratoin tlia atutk Ui (,baad<n»j“of " lUjairt ot upf*. Tb a »» 
soiucilonj ladicntus o tuUii„ a uuos ipuuw» labounjua 
QXMlcciMi Ixnutuj , omb «<•«* lUtrf s ^ »U> ku I* u I 
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Clive lemains m BeiiffuL 

O 

the Englisli to desist; and even put a part of Iiis ^OMJ 
aimy iii motion* But the fire from the sliips was ^ 
luesistible, and the i eduction of the fort anticipated 1757. 
the effects of Ins intended rebistance. The lesent- 
ment of tlie Nabob was checked by his remaining 
dread of tlie Abdallees; and he still courted the 
friendship of the invaders * He, however, eluded their 
lequest to give up all the other Trench factoiies and 
subjects in his dominions , and aflbrded protection to 
the troops who had escaped fiom the fort of Chander- 
nagor. 

The time was now ariived when, according to his 
instiuctions, Clive ought no longer to have deferied 
his return to Madras. He himself, in his letter to 
the Select Committee, dated the 4th of March, had 
said, respecting Watson’s objection to the tieaty of 
ne'utrahty; “ This leads me to consider seiiously the 
situation of the Company’s affairs on the coast, and 
the positive ordeis I have leceived from the President 
and Committee at Madias, to ictiiin at all events 
with as great a part of tlie forces under my command 
as could possibly be spared.”^ “ The situation of the 
Company’s affaus on the coast,” tliat is, m Carnatic, 
was indeed in no small degree alarming, if they re- 
mained without the protection of their militaiy force, 
sentTor the restoration of the settlements in Bengal. 

The' Presidency of Madras had not left themselves 
tioops sufficient to make head against the French 
even then m the country ; and it was known at Ma- 
dras, before the departure of Clive, that, in conse- 
quence of the expected hostihties, a poweiful arma- 
ment was destined by the French government for In- 
dia , and without doubt would make its first landing 
m Carnatic On the other side Clive beheld an open- 


I Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. vi 
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K)^XV iDg for exploits, both splendid and profitable, in Ben- 
^ gal overlooked all other considerations violated hu 
yjgy instruction^ and remained. 

The French, who had collected themselves at Ccs- 
ffimbuzar, became the first subject of dispute. In- 
stead of yi e l din g them up on repeat^ lohata 
tions of the Fnglish the Nabob furnished JI Law 
who was the head of the factory at Cosambuzar, 
with money, arms, and ammunition, and sent them 
into Bo h a r Chre, to the great displeasure of his 
new ally, threatening and even preparing to detach 
a part of his army to intercept them By the author 
of the Seer blutakhoreen, we are told, that I^T Lau, 
before his departun^ revealed to Suraja Dowla the 
disaffection of his prinapal oiBcers the connection 
which they nould be sure to form with tlio English 
for his destruction and the necessity of retaining 
the French about his person if be nishcd to pns>crTC 
himself from that deplorable fate The persons, 
however, who meditat^ his rum, and who san the 
importance of rcmoviDg the French, pressed ujion his 
mind the impoheyof quarrelling With the iictonous 
EagUsU on account of the vani|uishcd and fugitive 
French He therefore dismiss^ iM Law telling 
him, ** that if there should happen any thing new, 
he would send for him ngnim ** — ^ &nd for me 
again?” answeredLaw, “Be assured, my brd nan ab, 
that this IS the last time we shall see cacJi other a*- 
member my words, — uc shall ncvir meet again it 
IS nearly impossible*"* 

Lord Clive, in bis btaUment to the IJouic of Coni 
mous, said, “ that after Chandemagor was rcioUcd 
to be attacked, he rcpcatcdlj said to thi, Coniinittee 
aswcUas to othcrt tlint they could not stop then but 
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the Desti uction of the Nabob. 

must go fui’ther ; that, having established themselves BOOKiv. 
bj foice, and not by consent of the Nabob, he would 
endeavour to drive them out again ; that they had 1757, 
numberless pi oofs of his intentions, many upon re- 
cord; and that he did suggest to Admnal Watson 
and Sir George Pococke, as well as to the Committee, 
the necessity of a revolution , that Mr. Watson and 
the gentlemen of the Committee agreed upon the ne- 
cessity of it,^ and that the management of that re- 
volution was, with consent of the Committee, left to 
Mr. Watts, wlio was resident at the Nabob’s capital, 
and himself ; that great dissatisfaction arising among 
Suraja Dowla’s troops, Meer Jaffier was pitched upon 
to be the person to place in the room of Suraja 
Dowla, in consequence of which a treaty was 
formed.”^ 

A complicated scene took place, which it would be 
httle instructive to unfold,^ of plotting and intrigue. 

The first proposals were made by an officer named • 

Yar Khan Latty ; and they were gieeddy embraced; 
till intimation was received that Meer Jaffier Khan 
was inclined to enter into a confederacy for deposing 
the Subahdar. This was a personage of much 
greater power and distinction. He had been mar- 
ried at an early peiiod to the sister of Ahverdi, and 
held a high rank in his army. Between him and 
Aliverdi had not been always the best understanding, 
and Meer Jaffier had at one time entered into a pro- 
ject pf treason.' But the interest of the two parties 
taught them to master their dissatisfaction, and at 

* Captaia Brereton, who was Lxeutenant with Admiral Watson, de- 
clared m evidence, “ Ijhat he had heard Admiral Watson say, he thought 
It an extraordinary measure to depose a man they had so lately made a 
solemn treaty with ” Report, ut supra. 

* Report, ut supra ^ 

3 It has been done with exemplary minuteness and patience by Mr 
Orme, u 149—17 5 

' M SI 
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BOOK IV the death of Ahvenh, Sfeer Jaffier waa pajmaitcr- 
^ general of the forces, one of the highest offices in an 
Indian government. Sunya Dowln liated Sleer Jaf- 
fier, and was too ignorant and headstrong to use ma- 
nagement with his dislikes. Shortly afto his acces- 
sion, Meer Jaffier was removed from his office, and 
remamed exposed to all that might result from the 
violent disposition of the Subahdnr According to 
the constitution however of an Indian army, in which 
every General mamtoins his own troops, a coniidcr- 
ahle portion of the army belonged, to Jlcer Jaffier 
and this ho exerted himself to increase, by enlisting 
as many ns possible of the adventurers, mth whom 
the nature of Indian warfare made the country 
abound 

In manufactunng tbc terms of Iho confederacy, 
the grand concern of Iho £nghsb appeared to he 
money “ The Committee really believed,’ says Mr 
Orme, f tho wealth of Sunya Dowla much greater 
thou it possibly could be, even if the whole life of the 
late Nabob Alivcrdi had not been spent in dcfLmling 
his own dominions agmnst the invasion of rumoui 
enemies and even if Surnja Dowla himself Iiad 
reigned many, instead of only one ycar"^ fhc) re 
solved accordingly not to be sparmg in their dc 
mauds apd the situation of Jaffier Khan, and the 
manners and cubtoms of the country, made him ready 
to promise whatever they desired. In name of com 
pcnsation for losses by tho capture of Calcutta 
10 000 000 rujices were promised to the EngUih 
Company, 5 000,000 rupees to Enghih inhabitants 
2,000,000 to the Indians and 700 000 to tho Arme- 
nians. Tliese bums were sjiccificd in the fonnal treaty 
Over and beside this, it nos resolved by the Com 
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Bargain with Meei Jajjier. 

mittee of the Council, that is, the small number of BOOKIV, 
individuals by whom the business was performed, 
that a donation of 2,500,000 rupees should be asked 1757; 
for the squadion: and another of equal amount for 
the aimy. “ When this was settled,” says Lord 
Clive,^ “ Ml . Becher (a member) suggested to the 
Committee, that he thought that Committee, who 
managed the gTeat machine of government, was en- 
titled to some consideration, as well as the army and 
navy.” Sucli a proposition, in such an assembly, 
could not fail to appear eminently reasonable. It 
met with a suitable approbation. Mr. Becher in- 
forms us, that the sums received were 280,000 ru- 
pees by Mr Drake the Governor, 280,000 by Colonel 
Clive ; and 24-0,000 each, by himself, Mr Watts, and 
Major Kilpatrick, the infeiior members of the Com- 
mittee.^ The terms obtained in favour of the Com- 
pany were, that aU the French factories and effects 
should be given up , that the French should be for 
ever excluded from Bengal ; that the terntory sur- 
rounding Calcutta to the distance of 600 yards be- 
' yond the Mahiatta ditch, and all the land lying 
south of Calcutta as fai as Culpee should! be gi’anted 
them on Zemmdary tenure, the Company paying, the 
lents in the same manneri as 'other Zeramdars. ! 

For effecting the destruction of Suraja Dowla it 
was concerted, that the Enghsh should take the field; 
and that Meer Jaffier should join them at Cutwa, 


1 Evidence before the Committee, Report, ut supra 
- Ibid These latter receipts were the occasion of a dispute “ Upon 
this being known,” said Clive, (Report ut supra) “ Mi Watson replied, 
that he was entitled to a share m that monej He (Clive) agreed in opi- 
nion with the gentlemen, when this application was made, that Mr 
Watson was not one of the Committee, but at the same time did justice 
to his services and proposed' to the gentlemen to contubute as much as 
would make bis share equal to the Governor’s and his own, that about 
three oi four consented to it, the rest would not ” 

3 
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The Nabob attacked 


BOOKiv mtb hi5 own troops, and those of as many of the 
other commanders as it should be in his power to de- 
1757 ' bauch. When the Enghsh arrived at Cutwa, no 
allies, however, appeared Letters were received 
firom Moorshedabad by some of the natives in the 
camp statmg that the conspnracy was discovered, and 
that Meer Jaffier had obtained his pardon, on con 
dition of ouiing the Nabob vnth all hu rcsourcci 
against the Enghsh. Instead of j\Ieer JaiBcr and his 
troops, a letter Iniin Meer JalHer amved In this it 
was slated, that the snspiaons of the Nabob had 
been raised that he had constrained 3Icer JolEcr to 
swear 6dehty on the Koran that u hod thus become 
impossible for Jileer Jaffier to join the En^^liAh Ijcforc 
the day of battle . but that it would be easy for him 
in the action to desert the Nabob and dcadc the 
fortune of the day Tlio mind of tin, English coin 
mander was disturbed. The trenchcrj of IVIecr 
Jaffier could not be regarded oa improbable and 
** he thought it extremely hazardous* (to use Ins 
own words) " to pass a nver which it onl) fordable 
m one place, march 150 miles up the country, and 
risk a battle, when, if a defeat ensued not one man 
woyld have returned to tell it ** 

In these difficulties be called a council of war 
It is very rare,” says Mr Ormc, “ that a council 
of war dcadcs for battle Cbvc himself >ajw 
« that tha was the only council of war that evtrh<. 
held, and if he had abided by that counal it would 
have be en Uie ruin of the East India Coinjwnj 
The singularity w, that m llw council Chvc huuH'lf 
was of the same opinion with tlie majont),ond hj 
dehvcnng bu opinion first, which wa^ far from llic 
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Battle of Plassy. 

usual practice, had no doubt considerable influence in BOOK IV. 
determining others : yet that afterwards he disre- 
garded that decision; and took upon himself to act 1757. 
in direct opposition to it. The army was ordered to 
cross the river the next mormng ; and at a little past 
midnight arrived at Plassy.^ 

. At this plape, a part of the army of the Subahdar 
had been intrenched for a considerable time ; and the 
Subahdar himself had reached it with the remamder 
of his foices the evening before the arrival of the 
English. The army with which he was now to con- 
tend for his power and his life consisted of 50,000 foot, 

18,000 horse, and fifty pieces of cannon. Of theEnglish 
force, 900, including 100 artiUery-men and fifty sail- 
ors, weie Europeans; 100 were Topasses , and 2,100 
Sepoys* The battle was nothing but a distant, can- 
nonade. This was maintained dunng the gi’eatest 
pait of the day, and suflSiced to terrify the Subahdar, 
who, by the advice of those who desired his ruin, 
issued orders of preparation for retreat. Upon thiSj 
Jaffier Khan was observed moving off with his 
troops • Clive was then convinced of his intention to 
join him He now, therefore, ordered the Enghsh 
to advance, and attack that part of / the line which 
still mamtamed its position. The knowledge of 
these two events determined the mind of the Subah- 
dar, who mounted fleet camel and fled with 2,000 
attendants. No further resistance was offered ; and 
the Enghsh entered tlie camp at five o’clock, having, 
by the assistance of a weak and vicious sovereign. 


, ' Scrafton (Reflections, p 90,) says, that the Colonel’s resol utipn was 
founded upon a letter ne leceived from Jaffier m the course of the day 
Orme, who loves a little of the marvellous, says, “ that as soou as the 
council of war broke up he retired alone into the adjonung grove, where 
he continued near an hour in deep meditation , and gave orders, on his 
return to his quarters, that the army should cross the nver the ne\t mom- 
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Upon the ne\vs of tlie seizure and death of Suraja bookiv. 
Dowla, M. La^r, with the French party, hastened ^ 

175T 

and with himself. After the reco>ery of Calcutta, when the Nabob, 
alarmed at the attack of his camp, entered into negotiation, and con- 
cluded a treaty, Onuchund was one of the principal agents employed. 

And when Mr' AVatts was sent to Moorsliedabad as agent at the durbar 
(court) of Suraja Dowla, “he was accompanied,” sajs Mr Orme, 

(u 137,) “ by* Otuichund, whose conduct m the late negotiation had 
effaced the impression of former imputations, insomuch that Mr Watts 
was permitted to consult and employ him without resene onalloccai- 
sions ” He was employed as a main instrument in all the intrigues with 
Jnffier It was ne\er surmised that he did not second, with all his efiocts, 
tlie projects of the English, it was ne\er demed that Ins services were of 
the utmost importance hlr Orme says expressly (p. IS^) that “ his 
talcs and artifices preiented Suraja Dowla^trom believing the represen- 
tations of his most trusty servants, who early suspected, and at length 
wereconamced, that the English were confederated with Ja£er ” When, 
the terms ol compensation for the losses sustained by tlie capture of 
Calcutta were negotiated between Mr AYatts and Aleer Jatfier, 3,000,000 
of rupees were set down for Oimchuud, which, considering the extent of 
his property, and that “most of the best houses m Calcutta were his,” 

(Onne, u 128,) was probably not more than his loss Lookmg torward- 
to the rewards which he doubted not tliat Jaftier, it successful, would 
bestow upon those of the English who were tlie chief instruments ol his 
exaltation, estimating dso the importance ol his own services, and the 
nsk, both of life and ol fortune, which, in rendering those services, he 
had incurred, Oraicliund conceived that he too might put m liis cliuin for 
reward; and, according to the example ol his countrymen, resolved not 
^ to injure hunself by the modesty ol bis demand He asked a commission 

of five per cent, on the money which should be received from the Na- 
V hob’s treasury, and a lourtli part of the jewels, but agreed, upon hearing 
the objections of Mr AVatts,to refer Ins claims to the committee AVhen 
tlie accounts were sent to Calcutta, the sum to be given to Omicbimd, 
even as compensation for liis losses, seemed a very heavy grievance to 
men who panted for moie to themselves To men whose minds weio m 
sucli a state, the great demands ol Omichuiid appeared (the reader wdl 
laugh — but they did literally appear) a crime They were voted a 
enme , and so great a crime, as to dcserv e to be punished — to be pu- 
iiiblied, not only by depnvmg him of all reward, but depnvmg him ot his 
compensation, that compens vtiou which was stipulated tor to every body* 

It was voted that Oraichund should have nothing 1 hey were in his 
power, however, therefoio he was not to be irritated. It w as necessary i 

he should be deceived Clive, whom deception, when it suited his pur- 
pose, never cost a pong, proposed, that tv'-o treaties with Meer Jaftier 
should be drawn up, and signed Oue, in which satistaction to Oniichuad 
should be provided lor, which Oniichund should see, another, that which 
should really be executed, in which he should not be named To his 

q 
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BOOKiv on the subject of Indian ndies. With great dif 
^ ficulty were they brought to a dmi t so hateful a truth 
JY 57 Finding at last that more could not be obtamed, they 
wjnsented to receive one half of the moneys unme- 
diately, and to accept of the rest by three equal pay- 
ments in three years. Even of the portion which 
was now to be received it was necessary to take one 
third not in specie, which was all exhausted, but in 
jewels, plate, and other effects, at a valuation Before 
the 9th of August, after a multitude of difficulties, 
the stipulated half oil but d8i,0O5 rupees, was dc 
liiered and discharged,* 

1 A pi«c* q { CDOftitiuMU wai prutiMd opoa aa toiiTidod. 

AcDOAg tlw Illoda mercbuits eiuMlibed »t GJmtU »ai OfBicbiuMi 
** % mu * Mfi Afr OrnM, " of great MgtbcU/ bad ooiknuiuUog,* «*bo 
ha-d ended to • nut imoaot, ud aetjoutd u cDonuMn foitu*. ** Th* 
OTteot oT lui fiftbittuoQ,* coQtioat* AIx Onse “ dindcd wto tvioqs 
depoxitDc&U, tb« aotaber of bu tarasu cooUiuulJ^ osplojed b ranaiu 
octopoboo*, lad a reusooof orreed tun ua coutut y*j rr»<mbhd 
more iiio woto of a pnnea Uun the cocdjttoa of a mmliui, llii e«»- 
toerco extended 10 all pini of Deo^tO and Debar and bj prcMbU aod 
temcei be bed oequred to ouicb mdoenc* «ilb tb« pnwpeJ o£cen of 
tba Beo;;al goeroBKnt that tboPretideocj m Umet of di£colt/ ated 
to employ hu mcdiaUoo with tbe Nabob, Tbli pre^rammee boaetar 
did Dot fall to reoder bicn th« otjeet of mueb cstj * (Orme lu ,^ ) 
W beo tb« alarm, excited b/ tbo lantde of Sur^a Do«U, ibicw 

ioto cotuteroatloa tbe mod* of Mr Drala and Uu coubai amoog other 
wtab ideas mbich occyrred Ur Ukiu, om «a to secure tbe pertoa of 
Ooucboiid last, peradtesture b« sboold L« ia coocxrt «itb tbor aoa* 
tmci lie was suxed aod tbro«a i&lo ccoLattueat, lUs goanls W* 
bennetbat iloUoce tbtt {s,disbaouur « uM imt fall opoa lus bouse 
set bre to It after ibo osasoar «f lUcdui aaJ slu^bUrcd iba innutrs f 
hii barenu NotaUbsUnduig tLis, ttbca Mr llo]i»cU audaervoird tn 
parUjT wub ibe *Sabob, be emplojrd Uffiicband to ante Uucr us bts 
fntads, importuolD, tbata to isUrCcdr m that cxirraat/ ■ tb lb« 
pnoca At iba captorr though Joe parson »as bl^raud, ^s salisaLU 
eiTicts mad marcbaoduc **cic planden J. No Ir s tluo ru pars in 

cub wtiofuucul u bis Utasaij Wbaa an order '•ss puU.ibed Uut 
such of iba Enjpb as Lad scapad tba LUck bula n r t ro la ib«t/ 
b<>usesiba^ s*tre sof plvadsssib peu i uos l>^ llsutL ruj **«l 4 '^mtcr 
ccsssoo,* saj^ Onoe “ bui pioLsUf |n<iirtJ iLrir latans." IXus* 
cb^ad, upisu iLa nun of Calcutta uUtiuad iLa NaLuL aruit aad 
ac^wltcd a bi^L tlrpaa of cvatilruse tviL uMi iLo NM^^L s fsiwu u 
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Upon the news of tlie seizure and death of Suraja BOOKIt^ 
Dowla, M. Law, with the French party, hastened ^ 

1757. 

and \Mth himself. After the recovery of Calcutta, when the Nabob, 
alarmed at the attack of his camp, entered into negotiation, and con- 
cluded a treaty, Omichund was one of thp priumpal agents employed. 

And when Mr. Watts was sent tq Moorshcdabad as agent at the durbar 
(court) of Suraja Dowla, “ he was accompanied," says I\fr Orme, 

(u 137,) “ by Omichund, whose conduct ju the late negouation had 
effaced the impression of former imputations, insomuch that Mr Watts 
was permitted to consult and employ him without resene onaliocca^- 
sions " He was employed as a mam instrument in all the intrigues with 
Jaffier It was never surmised that he did not second, with all his efforts, 
the projects of the English , it was never denied that his services were ot 
the utmost importance Mr Ormo says expressly (p 182^) that ‘‘bis 
tales and artifices prevented Suraja Dowla trom believing die represen- 
tations of his most trusty servants, v/ho early suspected, and at length 
were convuiced, that the English were confederated with Jaffier " When 
the terms of compensation for the losses sustained by the capture of 
Calcutta were negotiated between Mr Watts and Aleer Jaffier, 3,000,000 
of rupees were set down for Orauchund, which, considcrmg the extent of 
his property, and that “most of the best bouses m Calcutta were his," 

(Orme, 11 128,) was probably not more than Ins loss Lookmg forward, 
to the rewards which lie doubted not that Jaffier, if successful, would 
bestow upon those of the EngUsh who were the chief instruments of his 
exaltation , estimatmg also the importance of his own services, and the 
nsk, both of life and of fortune, which, in rendering those services, he 
had incurred, Omichund conceived that he too might put m his claim for 
reward, and, according to the example of his countrymen, resolved not 
/ to injure himself by the modesty of his demand He asked a commission 

of five per cent , on the money which should be received from the Na- 
\ hob’s treasury, and a fourth part of the jewels, but agreed, upon hearing 
the objections of Mr Watts, to refer his claims to the committee When 
the accounts were sent to Calcutta, the sum to be given to Omichund, 
even as compensation for his losses, seemed a very heavy grievance to 
men who panted for moie to themselves To men whose minds weie m 
such a state, the great demands of Omichund appeared (the reader will 
laugh — but they did literally appear) a enme They were voted a 
enme, and so grefit a crime, as to deserve to he punished — to be pu- 
nished, not only by depnvmg him of all reward, but depnvmg him of his 
compensation, that compensauon which was stipulated for to every body ■ 

It was voted that Omichund should have nothing They were in his 
povvei , however, therefore he was not to be irntated It was necessary ' ^ 

he shoold be deceived Chve, whom deception, when it suited his pur- 
pose, never cost a pang, proposed, that t>vo treaties with Meer Jaffier 
should be drawn up, and signed^ One, in which satisfaction to Omichund 
should he provided for, which Omichnnd should see, another, that which 
should really he executed, in which he should not he named To his 
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Accomnodalian with iht Goccnwr of Ba}uir 

BOOKiv back, to joinihe Governor, of Bohar, at Patna, the 
capital of the province. Upon the assassmalion of 
1757 father of Sun^a Dowlo, Aliverdi had nominated 
Suraja Dowla himself to the nabobship of that im 
portant province but appointed Ramnanun, a Hindu, 
in whom he reposed great confidence, to be Deputy 
Governor in the absence of the Pnnee Ramnanui^ 
had administered the afiairs of the province during 
the hfe of Ahverdi, and /lad continued m the goycm 
ment since the accession of Suraja Dowla From 
him Meer Jaffier expected no cooperation, and dis- 
played anxiety that the French party should be 
pursued. He suspected, howe\'tr, tlic fidchty of any 
port of his own army and d large detachment of the 
English were sent under hlqjor Cootc They were 
detained too long m preparation they were poorly 
provided with the moons of expedition and the 
European part of tlic detachment, exasperated at the 
iatiguc they hod to endure, bcliavcd mutinously on 
the way Before they readied Patna, the 1 rcncli 
had am\cd and, to obviate disputes, had been sent 
forward by Ramnarain into the tcmlory of thcSubali 
dar of Oude, uitli nliom be Imd begun to negotiate 
on alUonco iVIiyor Cooto was at first lostructid 
to cndeaiour by intngnu aod bv force to ureat 
tbe government from Jlamnaraln but ivhilc he 
^as meditating the execution of llicic orders he 
jcccncd furtlicr instructions winch led to an aecuni 
modalion and be rctunied to Aroornhcdabad on the 
13th of September llic dtuu^hment which he had 

t^ooouT L« il Atltn-nl Wumi rifuml u» L« • p*rt* u* iL-i 

ebexj lit »cbU I w< i;o lh« UIx I < cm.j f rwiJuO « 

li » \\ Uct* Cuw.i vn-t, a|ma luj-J 

be tJscMcJ lIxAi be • fu uu L* 

1 LaC 1.3 I |{« •*«« |jtU3 tLjt OK; K I U '•t4 mLt*- 

U»bmin,&,ln*o Mr Onof, hit jti jwokJ • • »4 ( jcoful./ t 
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coiuluctctl was stationed at near I\rooi- nooiciv. 

klicdabad . the icjt of the aiiny ua^ >cnt into (juuiters 
at Chandvrna;'or .u a moic healthy Mtuatnm tlian 1757, 
the .'•eat of the Fusiduiev; and on the day alter the 
arrival of ^Major Coote, Colonel Clive left iMoot'* 
'•Iiedabad and letunied to Caleutta.' 


* IJic c’ itf autl ont.ci 'tl.ich hArf> 1 cci fi’lorkCil (kT th.j scr.ci of 
tfs i'Ci.tiumlJc , a), 1,^10 tr, 1 (I c ''v':r Miititlufi'-.i, » i‘H ) — 11 i\ 
i c I ml Ilc}> rt it' iu the C f . iiu.iv <’ o.i i!.c KaUire, '>nic, m.il O nTJi* 
Oci of the Bj-'t ti.Jii Cosipain, , i Ml «h i.’i )> full of cur.oiii itj.'or- 
’i.„u>n; Onr*' -» \V ar m Irij T, I) — I2'j, jr it tJ c It ictj j uW. JicJ by 
} c 1 c -i *c.^r> i'» the Kc .c, i:t< , \V oij, 
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SlaU of Caruatie, 


CIliVP IV 

^enru^alof the jsar •with the French m Carnatic^ 
Arrival of Lolly — French power superior to the 
English — English power superior to the French 
— Pondicherry taken — and the French driven 
out of Carnatic 


COOKIV WuE"^ the English detacJimcnt for the recovery of 
Calcutta and the French detachment for the rUief 


17SG of Bussy, left Carnatic, the conUndmg parties were 
£0 far dimimabcd in force, as to meditate quictncu 
and forbearance the English, till the troops which 
they had sent to Bengal should return the hrcuch 
tiU the onnoment should am>c, which thc> expected 
from Europe. In the mean tunc it was fJt by the 
English os a gnevous nmfortune, that though their 
Nolxib Mahomed Alt was now without a mol m 


Carnatic, its pecuniary produce u as rxmarkahl) imaJL 
The gONcmors of forts and districts, the zemindars 
polygon and renters, cmp]o>ed, os usual, all their 
means of artifice and fonx, to withiiold Uicir jiay- 
mentj and the rabble cmplojj^Hl IMoliomed Ah, 
as soldiers, ill paid and wuiLly governed wux found 
altogether inadequate to the c:>tahlishmcnt of an 
cfikient authority m the province, fhp notion w Inch 
was carl) entertained of the great jiecuniarj supphu 
capable of being drawn from Madura and iiniVLlI), 
appears still to have nioJoLaincd a dcttnnmmg Infiu 
cncc in the counalsof Madras and uotwitlutonding 
the general ixsolutiou toKnuin Inactive Captain Cal 
Ibud, the commanding officer at Inchlnopol), befon. 
the tnJ of the )ear 17oG, received imtructions tu re 
new Ins atltiDpU for the reduction of ihoic dcjxn 
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The French taJce the fell 

^WKiv who Was Governor of Nelore and its district, situated 

- - the northern quarter of Carnatic, evaded or rt* 

17S7 ^used payment of the sums demanded of him and 
the Nabob, who possessed not the means of coercion, 
was urgent with the English to perCorra it m his 
stead. The rupture between the tno brothers took 
place towards the end of Eebuniry, and it was the 
1st of April before the English troops were ready to 
march By the end ol the month they had erected 
battenes against the fort on the 2d of May a breach 
was clTcctcd, which they deemed practicable and a 
storm was attempted the next rooming But the 
English were repulsed from the brcncli nor nas it 
deemed e^pedIcnt to renen tlic attack till more bat 
tenng-cannon should bo rccciiTd from Madras Jd 
the mean Umc the dctadiment rcccucd orders to rc 
turn to tlic Presidency with all expedition 

The Government of Pondicherry, notuithstanding 
the paa6c policy inculcated by the recall of Dujdcix, 
and the commands which the) had a'ccivcd to qIk 
stain from all operations of harard till the amial of 
the forces a luch the) expected from Europe, deter 
mined, when they sau the English so largcl) at work, 
and their small force i>Lparatcd to such a dutoncu os 
Tinnell) and Nelore, to mail iJicinschcs of an 0 |>- 
porlunity whidi good fortune seemed to prcw.nU 
They took tile field on the Gtli of Vjinl hut to 
cover Ihcir dc?Jgn5, wiUi onl) a small number of 
troops, and for an olycct of minor importance By 
forced marches the) apjicarcd before l*Uaiaiia>cre on 
tlic 10th afort po^>cx><^ hv a clucf uho hod hitherto 
refused to acknouIcO^M^ithLr tlic 1 n„li3li or tlic 
French Nabob In a in uhlch he Uirew the 
French arm) into gnat jeopardy he neeind a 
mortal ^sound of winch lie died in a fen davi, ai«l 
the gamsou, dunog tlic iHolit cianuud the fu*t- 
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BOOK IV after forced marches of several day*, was excessive 
^ At dayjjreak, however, the mom bod) of the detach 
1757 meat reached the fort, and were receded Tvith that 
ardent welcome by its inmates whidi the greatness of 
the danger, and the exertions which the detachment 
hod made to save it, naturally inspired The Frcncli 
commander, astonished at the news of their entrance, 
and now desponug of success, marched away for 
Pondicherry the foUowmg day ' 

Intelligence of the march of the Trench against 
Tnchinopoly, and of the repulses sustained by their 
oivn troops, m the two assaults upon hlodura and 
Ncbrc, reached the Presidency of Madras at ncorl) 
the some time They recalled nmpcdiatcly tho de- 
tachment from Nelore sent os many troops os pos- 
sible into the field and were uncertain whether, 
to rehe\c Tnclunopol) they should recall the 
Trench to the dcfcnco of their owu settlements, or 
march to attack them before the place ulicn tlio 
welcome news arrived of the fact and consequences 
of CoUiauds return To possess and garrison tbc 
forts which were scattered o>cr the country, and 
which, by commanding the adjacent districts, olTordcil 
the only chance of rc>cnuc, was a pnndpaj object of 
desire to both contending parties Se%cral trau^ac 
tions took jilacc about this time, rclatiug to places of 
minor importance but Wandew ash was a fortress to 
the reduction of whidi pccubar \alut was attached 
The Goseruor of Wondcwaili had paid no revenue 
since 1752 ho had pcrpctuall) favoured the trench, 
who from that station bad been tnabltd to moke in 
curaions into ocry part of the prorincc »t not onl) 
aflbrdcd a large rtvenue it was also a barrur to U»c 

m 

‘OrtM C Wr— till C«n.tnJr*» ^^Jr w lulis, p 131— 
watt lUUonra] w/luLs p.3/ i/J 
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The Mahrattoi demand Chout 


ceding season and, upon marching back to his own 

countr} before the period of the nuns, left an officer 

1737 ® large detachment, who, after taking several 

interrening forts, mode himself master of one of the 
passes into Carnatic, about sixty miles north west 
from the city of Arcot, and sent a peremptory de- 
mand of the chout for the w hole nohobship The aty 
of Arcot nas thrown into the utmost alarm the 
Nabob dreaded the incursion of hlahratta parties 
into the very town, end accepted the in\itation of 
the English to send his family to iladras. TIic 
hlahrattos pretended tlmt the chout had been settled 
by Niiom al hlulk, at 600,000 rupees a year , two 
thirds for Carnatic, and one for Tnchmopol> and the 
southern dependenaes Of tius thc> asserted that 
SIX years were due and presented their demand, in 
whole, at 4 000 000 of rupees. The Nabob, wlio 
knew the ^*00101083 of his physical, if not of his ui 
telicctual resources was glad to negotiate. iVftcr 
much discussion, the Mahratta agent consented to ac 
cept of 200,000 rupees, m ready monc>, and the 
Nabobs draughts upon the governors of forts and 
the polygars for 250,000 more. To llicse terms 
the Nabob agreed but he required that the monty 
should be found b> tho English and sliould bo fur 
mshed out of the revenues ubicli hu liad a!>^giiLd (0 
them for the ircpenscs of the war At this time the 
English might have obtained important a^jialancx 
against the Mahrattas hroran Ilou, and tho l*aUm 
Nabobs of Savauort, Canoul, Condanoa, and Cu 
dapa, wlio, since the assassination of Nazir Jung, had 
luaintained a sort of indcjicndcna ofTtred llitir ol 
linnm. Uut llie Engli*h could s]mrc no troops and 
were as much afraid to admit such alhcsuilo llic i»ro- 
Tincc as the IVInhraltas themsUves. After us much 
delay and evasion os [lusjtblc, the} were induced, not 
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■\\itlistandiiig t]ie danger of tlie precedent, in fear ofEOOKiT * 
gieater c\ils, to comply with the demand. 

Diiiing all tins peiiod tlie attention of the Presi- | 

dency of Bfadias may be considcicd as cinefly di- 
vided between two olijects, the Fiench m Cainatic, 
and the Polygais of jMadura and Timvelly When 
Calhaiid vas obliged to maich from Madura for the 
defence of Tiichmopoly, he left about sixty Euio- 
peans, and iipAvaids of 1,000 Se])oys, wlio were not 
inactive , and, as soon as he was convinced that no 
fuvthei danger was to be apprehended fiom the 
Fiencli, he dispatched a i einforcement fiom Trichi- 
nopoly In compliance AAnth the lecommendation of 
tlie Piesidency, CaUiaud himself, with as gieat a 
poition of the tioops fiom Tiichinopoly as it was safe " 
to withdraw, marched on the 25th of June, and ai- 
iived at Madina on the Jd of July Having effected 
a breach on the 10th, he lesolved to storm He was 


repulsed Avith gieat loss For some days the opeia- 
tions of the besiegeis Aveie letaided by the sickness 
of their leader The admission of supphes into the 
town was now, however, cut off ; and the negotia- 
tions for its surrender Aveie lenewed After some 


time was spent in bai gaining about the price, Cal- 
haud, on the 8th of August, on payment of 170,000 
rupees, was received into the town. 

On the 8th of September a Fiench fleet of twelve 
ships anchoied in Pondicherry road, but, after land- 
ing about a thousand men, it again set sail for 
Mauritius. This was not the grand armament Avhich 
the government at Pondicheiiy expected , and, till 
the ariival of which, all operations of magnitude 
weie to be defeired The army, however, which had 
been scouiing the country, was still in its camp at 
Wandewash It was now stiongly leinfoiced by the 
troops newly arnved ; and maiched against the fort 
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^Kiv of CKittapet The Nabob. Mahomed Ah, had a 

personal ths liL e to the Governor of Chittnpet, and 

17 p infused into the English suspiaons of his bdehtj , 
which imprudently dnmnisbed the efforts necessary 
for his gnpport. He fell, defending Ins fort to the last 
pxtremity and thus another place of considerable 
importance was gained by the Trench Fropi Chit 
Inpct they marched to Trlnomalce, which ivTis ahan 
doned by the Goremor end gnmson, upon their 
approach- After this they divided themselves into 
several detachments and before the 6th of Novem- 
ber, when they were recalled, they had reduced ci^ht 
forts m the neighbourhood of Cbittopct, rnnomalcc, 
and Gingcc and established collectors in the dc 
pendent districts. 

On the news of the amval of the Trencli flccb 
Captain Colhaud returned to Tnchinopol>, with oJl 
the Europcaus, and was soon alter loUoued b} the 
Sepoys, who, however, went hack, os soon as it ap- 
peared that Trichmojioly was not m danger fJio 
jMysorcous, who had been long cNpcctcd to the oi- 
sifitancc of the confedcrotc Polygars, amved in Uw 
month of November, took Um fort of Sliolavcudcn, 
and plundered to the walls of Aladiira, under winch 
tlicy remained for scvcrolda^s. Tlicy aUoured tlicm- 
sclvc^ however to be attacked in a narrow paaii, by 
the commander of tho Bntuh Sepoys, and sufTtred a 
bcvcrc defeat In the mean Umc Captain CalliauJ, 
under Uiu safeguard of a pa^port from Tondicherr) 
reivaired m [vu^n to the Prc^idcnc), to represent the 
state of the touUicni dependcnaei fur tJiu ixiluclion 
of whicli bo many useless efforts hud bexm nuule and 
dc'clared his opinion tint tlic settlement of tlui 
country could not be oclutwcd ora re*venue druuii 
from It, without a greater furcr or the removal of 
^Iiphur Khan it was aj,rted with the NuJ>ob tliat 
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an annual income, ailcquate to lua maintenance, BOOK U’. 
should he ollcrtil to tlii.-^ hi> elder biothor, pro\idcd lie * 
Would i}uU tile pioviiKC and di'-hand lub tioops. 

Maplui/ Rliam however, would listen to no tcims 
impoitini^ Ic^^ tiian the j;o\cinment tii the whole 
counlr} , and the coululciatcs cuntmued in ruimid- 
ahle force. 

Thou'^h, alter the letall ol the riencli tioop^ in 
XuNcinhei, no aimy wa.s in the field, the ‘^ain'noiH 
kft in the se\ei.d loit> contimied to make incui'ii(.)n'> 
upon one another, and nuituall} ia\ai{Oil the unhappy 
countiy. tlic'C operations*, “ heiuij always le- 

\elled at defencek.vs \ illai^e*, caiiiid,” s.u s Mi, Oime, 

'* the lepioaili ol rohhei}, iiioie than the H[mtation 
ol wai each side, too, losiuif hy them moie than it 
gained, the Ficnch olheei at Wamlew'ash pioposed a 
conteience, for the pmpose of ending thisw'utehed 
siieeici of WMilaie-, and .ui Knghsh ollker w.us autho- 
ii/ed to eoneludc an agi Cement 'fhe goveinmentb 
ol ^fadras and Poiidiehciiy wcie both now disposed 
to suspend their cllbrts — the Fieneli, till the ai rival 
of the forces which thc*y boasted w’eie to lendei them 
iiiesistible in Cainatic — the English, that they miglit 
liusbaiid their icsouiecs foi the d.mgci with which 
they wx'ie thie.itcned In this situation the) conti- 
nued till the 2Sth of Apiil, wdien a Ercnch squacli on 
of twelve sail ai lived in the load of Eoit St David. 

Upon the bicaking out of the waii betw^cen Fiance 
and England in 17-36, the Fiench ministry lesolved 
to strike an impoitant blow in India. The Count dc 
Lally, a mcmbei of one of those Irish families, wdiich 
had transpoitcd themselves into France along with 
, James II , wms appointed Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Fieiich forces in India. He had distinguished 
himself ,in the battle of Fountenoy, where lie took 
several English officers with his own hand, and 
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ceired the rant of Colonel from the Kjdj, upon the 
field of battle It was he who proposed the danng 
plan of landing in England vnth 10,000 men, ■uhilc 
the Pnnee, Charles Edward, was trying his fortune for 
a croYtTi in another part of the Island i\nd his hatred 
of the Enghsh, and lus reputation for courage, now 
pointed lum out as the fittest person to crush the pre 
tensions of that nation on tha coast of CoromandeL 
He was accompanied with his own regiment of Irish, 
1080 strong with fifty of the royal ortiUcry, and a 
great number of officers of drstinctiom They left the 
port of Brest on the 4th of May, 17*37, when a ina 
hgnant fever mged m Uic toum, of wlitth they carried 
the infection along with them No fewer than 300 
persons died ui the fleet before they reached Rio Ja 
nciro, where the> amnincd for tu o months, and, aflcr 
all, departed m ith a residue of tlic sickness on board 
At Mauntius they wero joined by apart of the ships 
which bod landed tlio troops ot Pondicherr) m the 
preceding year and after a tedious voyage, made tlio 
coast of Coromandel on the 25th of Apnh 

The court of \'’er8aillc3 anticipated nothing but 
tnumphs bum this splendid armament and the pn> 
sumption of Lolly well ai»ortcd with that of his 
government It was even bid dowm ui the mstruc 
Uons of tlie ministers, that hu should conimeiice his 
ojicrations with tlic siege of tort St David, hortlns 
purpo^, before communicating with Uic bnd, he 
made the flett anchor at the pbci. of attack. 1 lo pro 
ceeded with two of the vessels to PundiLhcrrv, where 
heamved at five in the afternoon ‘ and U.fon. the 

I ]|« lioufircoapUiui tlut Unl« ptjAraUwa 

bim. Anvioj tik* pm/ oTcwtkxbru -m «u ilut L« m » 
luuO «ub firt d of KVxm a buikd "itb LdJ (/ «lu«b ibj • 
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m^ht closed he had 1,000 Europeans, and as manyBOOKiv. 
Sepoys, on tlieii inarch to Fort St David. In inili- *' 
tary opeiations, iiotw ithstanding the importance of 
dispatch, something- moie than dispatch is necessary. 

The tioops maiched without piovisions, and ^\ith un- 
skilful guides, who led tliem astray, and brought 
them to Foi t St. David at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, woin out with hunger and fatigue ‘ This gave 
them ainotue and an apology for commencing a sys- 
tem of plunder and insuboidination, from which they 
could not easily he recalled. 

These troops had scarcely ariived at Fort St. Da- 
vid, wlicii tlie ships m the load descried tlie English 
fleet making way fiom the south. JMr Pococke, 
witli tlie sliips of war from Bengal, had arrived at 
Madras on the 24th of February ; on the 24th of the 
following month a squadron of five ships from Bom- 
bay had ai rived under Admiral Stevens , and on the 
17th of Apiil, the whole sailed to the southward, 
looking out for the Fiench Having in ten days 
worked as high to windward as the head of Ceylon, 
they stood in again for the coast, -which they made, 
ofi Negapatnam, on the 28th, and? proceeding along 
shoie, discovered the Fiench fleet at nine the next 
moining, riding near Cuddaloie. Tlie Fiench imme- 
diately weighed, and bore doivn to-ivards Pondicheiiy 
till owing out signals to lecall the two ships which had 


» Lally complains, and with good reason, of the deplorable ignorance 
of the French Governor and Council. They could not tell him the 
amount of the Enghsh forces on tho coast, nor whether Cuddaloie was 
surrounded with a dry wall or a rampart, noi whether there \vas any 
nver to pass between^Pondicherry and Fort St David He conipldins 
that he lost fortj'-eight hours at Cuddalore, because theie was not a man 
at Pondicherry, who could tell him that it was open on the side next the 
sea , that he was unable to find twenty-four hours' provisions at Pondi- 
cherry , and that the Governor, who promised to forward a portion to 
him upon the road, broke his word, whence the troops were two days 
without food, and some of them died. Ibid 40,41. 
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DOOKiv sailed with Lolly, and the Engliah Admiral go\e the 
* signal for chase. The summons for the two ships not 
hemg answered, the French hect stood out to sea, and 
formed the hne of battle TIic Trench conAiitcd of 
nine sail, the English only of seven- The battle was 
indeciaive tlic loss of a few men, with some damage 
to the ships being the only rcsulL* Botli fleets fUl 
considerably to leeward during the engagement and 
the French were six days in working up to the road 
of Pondicherry, where the troops w ere landed Lally 
hiraself hod some days bclbrc proceeded to Tort St 
David with the whole force of J^ondichcrry, and tJic 
troops from the fleet were sent afrer him, os last as 
they came on shore 

The English were thrown into the greatest alarm 
So much was the power of tJic enemy now supenor 
to their OW71, that the) scarcely ontiapatcd an) other 
result, Uian their expulsion from the country and Iiad 
Duplcix been still the guide and couductor of the 
enemy s oflairs, it u more than probable tliat tlieir 
most gloom) apprehensions w ould have been rcnlized ' 
Not only liad an o\cnv helming addition been inaxlu 
to a force against which thcyiiad previously found it 
diihcult to maintain thcrnsLlvcs but in Uil mean 
time. Buss) in the northern parts of Dcctflii had ob- 
tained the mo»t imiKirtniit oxU outages, and hroiiglit 
upon the EngUali tlic hcavicat duasters AHtr llic 
bnlhant exploit of 1730, when he defended liini>dfat 
H)dcnibad against tin, whole jiowLrof the Subahtlor, 

I A »lup WA* linvro on Uvirt uul oU rJ to 1 1 

Lut Qnf n«u >2 Ui wt arcHlcei lUU r ihe Laid* 
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Bussy. 

and imposed his own terms upon his enemies, lie had 
pioceededto the Northern Cii cars, where his presence 
was necessaiy, to collect the levenucs, and, by an ad- 
justment of tlie government, to piovide for the futuie 
legulaiily of their payment. He began his marcli on 
the 16th of November of that yeai, with 500 Euro- 
peans and 4,000 Sepoys; leaving only a small de- 
tachment to attend the person of the Subahdar.' In 
accomphsliing Ins piogi’css through tlie country, he 
encounteied no consideiable lesistance. The Polygar 
of Bobilee defended Ins fort to the last exti emity ; and 
exhibited the customaiy spectacle of Hindu despera- 
tion, the foitiess in flames, and the people in garrison 
butchered by then own hands . But he was excited to 
this desperation by the command to exchange the 
goverament of his present for that of anothei chstiict, 
on account of the annoyance he gave to a neighbour- 
ing Chief from whom Bussy had leceived a tiain of 
impoitant services. \Vlien Bussy had neaily com- 
pleted the airangement which he intended to make, 
he received about the 1st of April letteis from Suraja 
Dowla, inviting him, by the laigest ofters, to assist 
him m expelhng the English fiom Bengal Bussy 
waited on his northern frontiei, ready to maich 
through Oiissa into Bengal, as soon as he should le- 
ceive satisfactory intelligence , but, learning the cap- 
ture of Chandemagor, and the imbecility of the Sub- 
ahdar, he changed his purpose, and proceeded to the 
attack of the English establishments within the Cir- 
cai-s. Theie were three factories, on thiee different 
blanches of the Godavery, in a district lemarkable 
for the excellence and cheapness of its cloths. They 

' Orme (ij 104) says he left 100 Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys, Wilks 
(Histor Sketches, p 387) says he left 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys 
Orme again (Ibid p 264) speaks of the detachment as consisting of 200 
•Eliiopeans and 500 bepoys. 
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KWKiv were placed of no strcngtii, and surrendered on the 
- first requisition Vingapatam, howc\er, v,Ta one of 

i758» places of greatest importance belongmg to the 
Enghah in Indio. It was a ibrt, garrisoned hj* 150 
Europ eans , and 300 Sepoys but so injudiaoiisly con 
structed, that the attempt to ddlnd it was unoni 
mously determmed to be \mn The ran of Bussy s 
army appeared before it on the 24th of June and a 
caiutulotioQ ^ os concluded that oU the Europeans, 
both mditaiy and avil, should be regarded os pn 
soner;, and all the cdects of the Company os prucoi 
war ' The Sepoys^ and other natircs, Bussy oUoned 
to go wJierc they pleased he also promised to respect 
the property of individuals. ^ And he kept hw word,” 
wysMr Ormc, 'Mvitli the utmost hbcralily,rcsjgmDg 
without discussion, wJiabocver property any one 
claimed os lus own ** 

During these tmnsactions, however a great rtvo* 
lution was preparing m the nmi) of Salabut Jung 
He had two joungcr brothers, ■whom Bussy, ac 
aquainted with the temper of Oncntol governments, 
bad advLsed the Subalid^ to provide vntli establish 
nicuts and cverj indulgence suitable to their rani 
but from whom Jte Imd exhorted him carefully to 
witliliold tlioic governments and places of powtr, 
uliich, m the iiands of the near relations of Uie 
I'rincc, were the cau^ of so man) revolutions in In 
dia This prudent course was punucdtiH thejKriod 
of the aliCDutiou from Bussy of the mind of the Su 
balidar when that Pnncu was easily |H.rsuadcd by 
lus Jeijigiiing courtier#, to reverse the policj whldi 
the sagaat) of Bussy had established Hie eldest of 
tliL two brotliini Basaalut Jung, was opjMjintcdC ovtr 
nor of tliestruiij, fort and couiilr) ofAdoiii and Ni 
ram AIi, the ) oungcat and most dan^trou#, w os made 
( ovinior of Iknr, the most eMcmivt province U 

J 
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Deccan, of u Inch the Malirattas now possessed the book ir. 
principal pait. 

Towards the end of tlie year 17-57, wliile a body of 
IMalirattas insulted Aurengabad, which was then the 
residence of the Subahdar, a mutiny, under the usual 
shap? of clamour for pay, was excited m his army. 

The utmost alarm was affected by the Duan, or mi- 
nister, wlio took shelter in a strong fort : TIic Subali- 
dar, without lesources, was diiven to dismay . Nizam 
Ali, who had accpih'ed some reputation, and intrigued 
successfully witli the tioops, offered to interpose and 
aUay the tumults, provided the requisite powers, and 
among other things tlie gi’eat seal of the Subah, uere 
committed to his hands: The lequisition was, obeyed: 
and Nizam Ali, lea\dng only the name of Subalidai’ to 
hisbiother,gTaspedt]ie whole powers ofthestate. Witli 
an affectation of indifference he committed the seal to 
his brother Bassalut Jung, but under sufficient secu- 
rity that it would be used agreeably to his diiections, 

Bussy received intelhgence of tliese events m the 
begmnmg of January , immediately began liis maieh 
with the w'hole of his ai’my , and by a load never 
travelled' before by European tioops, ariived m twen- 
ty-one days at Aurengabad, a distaiic& by the peram- 
bulator of neaily 400 miles J Eoui separate armies 
were encamped about the city , that of Nizam Ah 
from Berai ; that of the Subah, of which Nizam Ali 
had now the command, that of Bassalut Jung from - 
Adoni, and that of the Mahiattas, commanded by 
Balage6 Row. The piesence of Bussy, with his 
handful of Europeans, imposed respect upon them all ; 
and every eye was fixed upon his movements. His 
fiist care was to restore the authonty of the Subah- 

I N 

1 Mr Orme states the days on report merely, but we may presume it 
■n as the best information which th?t careful historian could procuio. 
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KX)KIV some pretext, dctamed behind the rest of Uie asiem 
flod imassinated. The first core of Bussy, upon 
17a3 emergency, was, to strengthen tlic slcn^lcr 

escort of Solahut Jung Tlie next mis, to secure the 
person of the late minister of whose shore In the 
present perfidy he had no doubt, and whom he hod 
hitherto allowed to remain under a slight restraint m 
the camp That veteran mtngucr, concluding tlmt 
his life -was in danger, exated his attendants to re- 
sist, and nas slam in the scufllc Struck with dis- 
may, upon the news of this unexpected result, Nizam 
All abandoned the camp m the night, taking mth 
him his select cavalry alone , and pursued Ins flight 
towards Boorhanpore, about 150 miles north from 
Aurengabad, with all the speed wluch the horses 
could endure Thus was Buss) delivered from hu 
two most formidable enemies, by the ver; stroke 
which they had aimed agmost him and in this state 
of uncontrobhlc power m the widc-exlcnded govern* 
ment of Deccan, was he placed, when tlic arrival of 
Lally prpduccd on extraordinary cliangt in Ins 
news and insured a new tram of events m tbc 
Subalu 

The character of that new Covemor was ill 
adapted to the circumstances in whiJi he was ap- 
pointed to act jVrdcnt and impetuous, h) the 
ongmal structure of Ins mind, lu» early success and 
distinction had rendered him vain and prcauniptuous 
IVitli natural talents of conbidcrahlL force his know- 
Icdgt was scanty and sujicrficial Having never t x- 
pcncnccd difliculUes, he never anliajialcd oiiy tor 
him it was enough to wiU the end tlic nu.'ana ob- 
tamed an iiiftrlor (lortion of Ins regard AciiuamUd 
thorougbl) with tlio technical iiart of the military 
profciiiod, hut actiuniiitcd with nothing tbc, he was 
totally unable to apply lU pnneiidcs in a new wluo' 
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tion of things. Unacquainted with the character and bookiv 
manners of the people among" whom he was called 
upon to act , he was too iguoraqt of the theory of 
war, to know, that on the management of Ins intel- 
lectual and moral instruments, the success of the Ge- 
neral mainly depends 

He began by v/hat he conceived a very justifiable 
act of authoiity, but which was m leahty a cruel 
violation of the customs, the lehgion, and, in truth, 
the legal lights of the natives As theie was not at 
Pondicherry, of the peisons of tlie lower castes, who 
aie employed in the seivile occupations of the camp, 
a sufficient number to answer the impatience of M. 

Lally, in forwarding the tioops to Fort St. David, he 
oideied the native inhabitants of the town to be 
piessed, and employed, without distinction of caste, in 
cai lying burdens, and performing whatever labour 
might be lequhed. The terioi and consternation 
created by such an act was greater than if he had 
set file to the town and butcheied every man whom 
It contained The consequence was, that the natives 
weie afiaid to trust themselves in his power , and he 
thus insuied a deficiency of attendants ^ - 


« This, at least, is stated by the Eiighih historians, and by the numer- 
ous and too successful enemies of Lally In the original correspondence, 
there is no proof that I can perceive la one of Tally's letters (to De 
Leynt, 18th of May) he presses him to prevail upon tJio inljabitauts of 
Pondicherry, by extra rewards, to lend Uien assistance 'I his looks not 
like a general order to impress the inhabitants The trutli is, that he 
himself brings charges, nliicli were tno well founded, of oppression com- 
muted by others against the names In his letter to IfoLtynt, 2Jth of 
May, 1758, he says, “ J’apprend que dans votre civil et dans lotre mili- 
taire, il se commet des vexations vis-a-vis des gens du pays qui les 
nent et les empfichent de \ous faire les fournitures ntccss.Jiros a Ja iub- 
sistance de I’arm^e " Lally says in his Memoir, p 50, “Des eiop'o,^a 
du Sieur Desvaux, protege par le Sieur de Leynt, arreto.erit des pro/i- 
sions qui arnvoient au camp, et exigeoient de I’argent da noir,, pour 
leur accorder la libertd du passage Uu de ces hniumL, itiprii 
VOL. III. O 
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BOOKiv The feeble bullocks of the country, and the small 
ness of the number which the Go\emor and Counal 
1758 Pondicherry were able to supply, but lU accorded 
with Lally a ideas of a sulfiaency of draught cattle. 
The very depressed state of the treasury precluded 
the possibihty of afibrdmg other focihties, the want 
of which hia impatience rendered a galling disap- 
pomtment. He vented his uneasiness ui reproaches 
and complomta. He had corned out in his nund one 
of those ^nde, and sweeping conclusions, which men of 
Uttlc experience and discrimination arc apt to form 
that his countrymen m India w cro universally rogues 
And to this sentiment, that ignonmco and avidit), at 
home, which recalled Dupleix were well calculated to 
conduct hum The Directors bad told lum in their 
instructions " iU the troubles m India have been 
the source of fortunes, rapid and vast, to a great 
number of individuals, Uic some system always rugns 
at Pondiclicrry, where those who have not yet made 
their fortune hope to make it by the same means 
and those who have already dissipated it hope to 
make it a second time. The Sieur dc Lally will 
have an arduous task to eradicate tliat spint of cu 
pidity but it would be one of the most iui|iorlant 
services which be could render to tlic Comjwn) 
Ever) want, tJicrcforc wliidi lie cxjicnciiced evuy 
delay which occurred, he ascribed to tlic dishonesty 
and misconduct of the persons employed ’ and bad 
en d<nL On a^oitwuU »urltu oa jJtw d cijwo:* «» d< 

jojiaiu UI pajuju.** 

* ^Icis. pour IjJlr p. <1 In lb«r Utur f ihr Cwh 

tbcTkajr ‘^VoM ewire* bun preodre la conaJt/»Ju/a I 

ilci aiEurrt d# la Cortpagmr cc 1 ongtn* Jtt w i 
jto)ooi( tntUifUiim oou* parwl la pffuucra a 

~Tbc7 add Nwii ifoo»oii« pai-liajl U« pjcuio J* t» | ^ 

plaioalnr rt du plu« ;;ruuJ ilrMxdrr ** 

« Thcr* h oo dool>t ai all that lL« of all |a»paiaiM.* •* 
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so little prudence as incessantly to declare those BOOKIV. 

opinions in the most pointed and oftensive terms 

whicli his language could supply. Tliese proceedings 1758 . 
rendeied him in a shoit time odious to eveiy class of 
men in the colony ; precluded all coidial co-operation, 
and insured him every species of ill-office which it 
was safe to lender Tlie animosity at last between 
him and his countiyinen became rancour and rage; 
and the possibility of a tolerable management of the 
common concerns was utterly destioyed 

On the 1 st of May, Lally himself ariived at Fort - 
St. David , and when joined by the troops from the 
ships, and those whom he liad drawn from the forts 
in Carnatic, he had, accoiding to Mr. Orme, 2,500 
Europeans, exclusive of officers, and about the same 
number of Sepoys, assembled for the attack The 
garrison consisted of 1,600 natives, and 619 Euiope- 
ans, of whom eighty-three were sick or infirm, and 
250 were seamen.* The place held out till the 1 st of 
June, when, having nearly expended its ammunition. 


able him to act with promptitude, thouj^h they had been e\pecting Inm 
at Pondiciierry for eight months, was extreme, and to the last degree cul- 
pable There was a total want of talent at this time at Pondicherry, 
a weak imagination that the expected armament was to do every thing, 
and that those who were there before had no occasion to do any thing; 
otherwise with the great superiority of force they had enjoyed since tho 
arrival of the 1,000 Europeans, m the beginning of September, they 
might have performed actions of no trifling importance, and have at 
least prepared some of the money and other things requisite for the oper- 
ations of Lally 

1 Orme I^ly (Mem p 42) says, “ II y avoit dans le Fort de Saint 
David sept cent Europdens, et environ deux mille Cipayes Les troupes 
du Comte de Lally consistoient en seize cents Europ6ens, et six cents 
noirs, taut cavalene qu' infantene, ramass^s 4 la h&te Son regiment, 
qui avoit essayd un combat de mor, ou il avoit perdu quatre-viugt-quatre 
bommes, et h qui on n’ avoit donn6 depuis son debarquement h Pondi- 
cherry, qae quarante-hmt heures de repos, etoit d peine en etat de lui 
fouruir deux piquets " — It is at least to be lemembered that this state- 
' ment of facts "was made in the face of Lally’s numerous and bitter 
enemies 

0 2 
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TOOK IV it yielded on capitulation It was expected to Uave 
^ mode a better defence and the English historians 
175b spared the conduct of the comraanding 

officer He hod courage and spirit in suffinent 
abundance but was not very nch in mental re- 
sources, or \ eiy accurate in ascertaining the conducu e- 
ness of his means. In consequence of instructiooi 
brought from France I^y immediately issued orders 
for razing the fortihcations to the ground Jis soon 
as the fort capitulated he sent a dctaclimcnt against 
Devi Cotah, which the gamson immediately aban 
doned and on the 7th of June, he returned with the 
army in tnumph, and sung Te Deum at Pondi 
cheny 

The English m ftill expectation Uiat tJic next 
operation of LaUy would be the iicgc of Afodras, liad 
called m the troops from all ^be forts m the mtenor, 
except Tnchmopoly, and had even debated ivhcthcr 
they should not abandon that aty ibclf All the 
troops from TimvcUy and Aladura \\cre ordered to 
return to Tnchmopoly, and, together with the gam 
SOD, to hold Uicaisclvcs in reodincsj for anv tnicr 
gcccy 

TJie great poverty however, of the French exche- 
quer and tlic inability, created or greatly culiancvd 
by Uic unpopular proceedings of X-aJIy of supplying 
Its dcdacnacs by credit cramped his opcrulioiii, 
and sharpened the oipenucs of lus temper 1 le had 
vvnttcn from fort St David to the Govtnibr of I*on 
dichcrry, in the following terms, “ Thu letter shall 
be an eternal bccrcl between you Sir, and me if you 
afford me the means of occonijiluluo^ my enlerjjn^e 
I left you 100 000 Uvres of my own money to aid 
you lu providing the funds uluch it require*. 1 
found not upon my amvaJ in your purse and m 
that of your whole council the re^urco of 100 pence 
1 
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You, as well as they, have lefused me the support oFbookiv 
your credit Yet I imagine you are all of you more ^ 
indebted to the Company than I am If you con- 1758. 
tinue to leave me m want of eveiy thing, and exposed 
to contend with universal disaffection, not only shall 
I inform the King and the Company of the warm zeal 
which their seivants here display for their interest, 
but I shall take effectual measures for not dependmg, 
during the shoit stay I ^vish to make in this country, 
on the party spirit and the peisonal views, with which 
I peiceive that every member appears occupied, to the 
total hazai d of the Company ” * 

Despaiiing of funds fi*om any other souice, lie re- 
solved to devote to this object the next operations of 
the wai " He at the same time lecalled Bussy, 
against whose character he fostered the strongest 
prejudices, and the impoitance of whose tiansactions 
under the Subahdai’ he tieated as inteiested pretence 
and imposture 

Two plans presented themselves for the supply of 


1 Memoire, ut suprn, Pi(5ces JustaficaUves, p 30 De Leynt defended 
timself by asserting the want of means , Je vous rendrai compte," says 
he, “ de ma conduite, et de la dinette de fopds di^ps Inquelle on m'a 
laisb6 depuis deux ans, et je compte vous fiure voir c|ue j’ai fait’il tous 
egards plus qu'on ne devoit attendre de tqoi Mes resources sont au- 
jourdui epuis^s, et nous n’en a\ous plus ft attendre que d’un sncchs On 
en tiouverois-je de sutfasantes dans un pays ruind par quiuze ans da 
guerre, poui fourniraux depenses consideiables de votre amide, et aiu 
besoms d’une escadre, pai laquelle nous attendions bien des especes da 
secours, et qui se trouve au coiuraire denude de tout?” Ib No 20 
Lett du Sieur De Leynt au Conate^de Lally, 24th May, 1758 Lally, 
however, asserts that he had received two niilhous of hires by the amva^ 
of the fleet Mem p 49 ^ 

^ This at least is die account of theEnghsh historians Lally himself 
-says, that it was his own design' to proceed directly from hortSt. David 
to Madras , but the commander ot the fleet absolutely refused to co- 
operate with him, would go upon a crmze to the south, for the purposa 
of intercepting such vessels as might arrive from England, and earned 
with him the detachment which Lally hud put on hoard to prevail upon 
him to trast himself again at sea after the first engagement Mem, p, 67 , 
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Lallif iHOTcha 

BOOKiv hi3 wants^ All the western and northern distncU of 
** the nahobship evacuated hj the English, lay open to 
his incursions, and in the rents ^\hIch mi{,bt be col 
lected ofTered a certain resource But the collection 
of rents was a tedious operation, and the cxiiectoil 
produce a scanty supply Tlie King of Taiyore, 
when pressed in 1751 by Cliunda Salitb and the 
French, had among his other cflbrts to procrastinate 
and evade given his bond which still remained at 
Pondichcny, for 5,600 000 rupees This sura, could 
it only be es:torted /rom him iros a large and present 
resource and in Fort St David, os a prisoner, Iiad 
been fouhd the pretender to the throne of Tanjorc 
who might nmv be employed ns on mstrument to 
lnj;htcn the Iliyali into comphance The expedition 
ngtunst Tonjore was accordingly undertaken and on 
the 18th of June Lolly took the held ^ 

From the terror of tlie natues, Uie ohcnation of Uic 
Europeans, and Uie wont of money the cquipmcut of 
the expedition, m attendants, dmuglit cattle, and cv cn 
provisions and ammunition, was m the highest degree 
defective In seven days the army amved at Can 
cal, not witliout suOcnng at this early stage bolii 
from fatigue aud from huii^r ’ At Uiis place I^y 
was met by a messenger from the lung, who v\as di> 

I TjH j repcou wilfa wbst rr^rtt b* pottpvatd Uu uf Motlru ; 
ukI »hcnrf it w&t hj evovU p«r>«EU«o» lb« Cottfpor wi Um 
J etut Lanar(«mu^oau7ofatiM>»tlstn^D »p<nt,wbo bid n«mirJ 
to a rait ui£aenc« lo tb« Couoal» of tHaodichmy), llol b« sot Ui 
loot ibe c i^ditino lo Tmjofp Mem. p Cl. 

* T-aU jr VO*, ofcoor>e, oLI)£c« 1 lolnut to ibe ia£jnutuui o/ibuM 
f^umied «»>ib tb« cuoouj umI Um Utiert u/ Laru/ «aJ De 
mate iliioIlcicolJjr appear that Uhj ciltDoaicti Lejwul lb« 

\ £co]tic« oribounJertAlog ukJ nude Ljia tit oot uput r*p4tJiCoUi«4* 
vtodi ibe; tncM to be Ul»e sihI pfuouwi wUeb «ir« u crluU*<i«di< 
ba lolbLlcd. la Cut u woubj bs»«m(au(J • nxJ<r amI * toL4« AiU.« 
bead tboa ui* Lallj lo couUfract li>o uuib^lj lo iLmoUie ll'« m» 
ibdlnucr auJ lo tapf4/ lb« cuofii)uw*«b.i40et>cir* Ljt wbicb h« au 
roubikd. 
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against Tanjoie 

sirous to treat. Lally understood, that some of his BOOKiv. 
predecessors had been duped into impolitic delay, by 
the artful negotiations of the King of Tanjore. He 
resolved to display siipei lor wisdom, by a conduct di- 
rectly the reverse. He proceeded to^ N|agore, a town 
accounted rich, about four miles to the north of Ne- 
gapatnam; but the merchants had time to remove 
their most valuable effects, and the acquisition yielded 
oilly a tiifle. On the 28th he arrived at Kiveloor, 
the seat of a celebrated Pagoda, which -Eastern exag- 
geration represented as containing enormous riches, 
the accumulated" offerings of the piety of ages Had 
it been plundered by a Mahomedan conqueror, and 
the transaction recorded by a Peisian lustorian, he 
would have described his heio as beaiing away, in his 
fortunate chariots, a mountain of gold. Under the 
vulgar pel suasion, Lally ransacked, and even dug the 
houses , dragged the tanks, and took away the idols , 
but no treasuies were found, and the idols, instead of 
gold, were only of biass. Six unhappy Brahmens 
Imgered about the camp, in hopes, it is probable, of 
recovering some of their beloved divinities The sus- 
picions of Lally took them for spies , his violence and 
precipitation took his suspicions for reahties , and He 
ordered the six Brahmens to be treated as the Emo- 
peans are accustomed to treat the natives "convicted 
as spies , that is, to be shot away from the muzzles of 
the guns. The King’s army took the field , but after 
a shght show of resistance letreated to the capital, 
near which Lally arrived on the 18th of July. Con- 
ferences ensued The King offered a sum of money, 
but gieatly inferior to what was required Lally 
ofieied to abate in his pecuniary demand, provided he 
were furnished with 600 buUocks, and a supply of 
gunpowder. His agents were more prudent than 
himself, and suppressed the article of gunpowder, 
the deficiency of which, if known to the King, 
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BOOKi\ was not likely to improve his dispoiiUon to com 
** pUnnce and the bollocks the King observed that 
his religion did not permit him to grant ITie can 
nonade and bombardment began iVftcr a few days 
the King renew^ his efforts for an accommodation 
The obhquitiea of Eastern negotiation wore out the 
temper of Lally and he threatened to carry the 
King and all his famDv slaves to Mauntius This out 
rage produced m the Hindu a final resolution to dc 
feud himself to the Inst extremity He Iiad early, 
among his appbcationa for assistance, implored the 
co-operabon of the English and Captain Collmud at 
Tnchinopoly was commissioned to make all those cf 
forts in his favour wluch his own security might ap- 
pear to allow That officer sent to him without delay 
a small detachment, which might feed his hopes of a 
more cfficicot support, and afford him no apology fur 
making his peace with the Frcncli But ht uas 
ofnud to uitQist With him any considerable portion of 
his troops, fully aware that Uic French mi^t at any 
time m^c with him an accommodation, and receive 
his assistance to destroy the >cry men who had come 
to protect him. Upon this last occurrence CnlUaud 
inferred that the time for accommodation w os elapsed, 
and sent un additional detachment. LalJy continued 
his operations and on Uic 7th of August effected a 
breach. 

At tins Umt, however, only 1^0 charges of powder 
for the cannon, not twenty cartouches a man for the 
troops and not provisions for two days, ixnimned in 
the camp * flic next morning intelhgcncc was a'- 

TLi> U o( OnD4 (ii. S7' TbjU of Lallj “ 

muat AO puc U AiiaUn* >fuo lmi» wUirrv cl« pi>u Ut cuK.o^ 

<t cuop* pu hJcIaI to r-itlMiciar— b mU* iLaI L« LaJ m tiir 
LaL» (jt it* CAOtoJi Ua tlivM iktuch m r* Uk.| Irj tL4 fMcnr of vticb 

cwTc»fc*J«l wwJi cotbr* of h » ihAt U-w» 

Uiiimc* «cr* »oU Lrtitli it4i It Lul 



defeated. Cjoi 

ceived, that the English fleet, after a fresh engage- BOOK iv, 
ment with the French, had anchored before Carical, 
fiom which alone the French army could derive its 
supplies. Lally summoned a council of war. Out of 
thiiteen officers, two, the Count d’Estaign, and M. 
Saubinet, advised an immediate assault, considering 
the success as cei tain, and the landing of the English 
at Caiical, while the French fleet kept the sea, as 
highly impiobable. It was detei mined, in conformity 
with the opinion of the otlier eleven, to raise the siege.^ 
Intelhgence of this resolution of tlie enemy, and of the 
negligence and security m which they encamped, en- 
couraged the Tanjorines to attempt a surpnse-, which 
brought Lally and -his ai*my inta imminent danger. 

After a disastrous march, m which they suffeied se-^- 
veiely, fiom the enemy, fiom fatigue, and fiom fa- 
mine, ^ they arrived on the-!28th at Caiical, and 
saw the Enghsh fleet at anchor off the mouth of the 
river. 

After the first of the naval engagements, the Eng- 
lish fleet, befoie they could anchor, weie earned a 
league to the noith of Sadras , the French, which liad 
suffered less in the rigging, and sailed better, ancliored 
fifteen miles to the windward The English as soon 
as possible weighed again, and aftei a fiuitless endea- 
voui to reach Fort St. David, discovcied the Fiench 
fleet on the 28th of May in the load of Pondicheiry. 


but a few days’ provisions for tho European part of his army, while tlio 
native part and the attendants were entiiely without provisions, and had, 
the greater part of them, deserted Mem ut supra, p 73 

1 Lplly says, that he had at the same time received a letter from the 
Commanding Officer at Pondicherry, announcing that a body of 1,200 
Enghsh, who had marched from Madras, were menacing PondicheiTy, 
and one from Gopal Row the Mahratta, threatening with a visit the tei- 
ritory of the French, if their array did not immediately evacuate Tanjore 
Mem p 73 

’ Notwithstanding their hardships and fatigues Lally asserts that they 
lost but little Id p 81, 



C03 OperatioMf^ the Flcttt 

H)0KIV The next day, the French, at the remonstrance of 
^ Lall>, who sent on board a considerable bod) of 
1758 ffot under sad but instead of bearing down on 

the Fnglish, unable to advance against the ind, pro- 
ceeded to Fort SL David where they arrived on the 
evening after the surrender Ihc English safling 
badl), fell to leewoiy os far os Alaniparva, where m 
telligence wa* rccaved of the loss of the fort. The 
ndminii therefore, not having wTiter on board for the 
consumption of dvc days, mode sail and anchored tlic 
next day in the rood of Madras The fleet Iwid nu 
mcrous wants iMadras had very scanty means of sup- 
ply and nearly eight weeks elapsed before it was 
again ready for sea On the Sd of Jul) three of Uic 
Company a ships arrived from Bengal, witli money, 
mcrcLandize, and stores, but no troops. The moa 
soon hod obliged Uicm to moke the outward poss^x 
towards Achcen, and the) come m from the south 
ward. The French Admiral, after touching at lort 
St. David, had stood to tlic southward, to crui 2 c off 
Ceylon in opposition to the remonstrances of Lolly, 
who desired the fleet to co-operate m the destined 
enterprise againt Madras Lolly hastened from b on; 
St David to Pondiclicrry, and summoned a council by 
whose authority he recalled the fleet Hic injunc- 
tion reached the Admiral at Concal on tJit iCth of 
June, and he anchored the next day in the rood of 
Pondichcrr) Had be continued his destined course 
to the southward he could not have muotd the three 
Enfjbsh Last Induuucn from Bengal, and b) tluir 
capture would Iiavc oblaintd lliat tre-aturv, tJic want 
of w luch alone disconcerted the schtuii. of Enolish de- 
struction. On the liJlIi of July llic Loglidi fleet urn. 
again under sail and on the J7th appeared Ufore 
Pondichcrr) where tlie lixnch U) at aiiebur Ihcy 
{mt to sea wiUioul delay but llit diiSculUcs ut (lie 
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navigation, and the aims of the commanders, made it BOOKIV 
the 2d of August before the fleets^encountered off Ca- 
rical The Erench line consisted of eight sail ; the 
Enghsh, as before, of seven The fight lasted scarcely 
an hour , when thiee of the Erench ships being driven 
out of the hne, the whole bore away, under aU the 
sail they could carry. The Enghsh Admiral gave 
chase, but m less than ten minutes the enemy were 
beyond the distance of certain shot. Towaid night 
the Enghsh gave over the pursmt, and came to an- 
chor off Carical. The Erench steered for Pondi- 
cheriy, when the Admu’al declared his' intention of 
returaing to Mauritius Lally sent fonvard the 
Count D’Estaign to remonstrate with him on the dis- 
grace of quitting the sea befoie an infenor enemy, 
and to uige him to renewed operations D’Estaign. 
offei ed to accompany him on board, with any propor- 
tion of the tioops Lally Iiimself moved with the 
array from Carical on the 24th of August, and, hav- 
ing passed the Coleroon, hurried on with a small de- 
tachment to Pondicherry, where he amved on the 
28th. He immediately summoned a mixed Council 
of the administration and the army, who joined in a 
&esh expostulation to the Admiral on'the necessity of 
repairing to Madras, where the success of an attack 
must altogether depend upon the union of the naval 
and military operations That commander, represenf- 
ing his ships as in a state of the greatest disablement, 
and his crews extremely enfeebled and diminished by 
disease, would yield to no persuasion, and 'set sail 
with his whole fleet for Mauritius on the 2d of Sep- 
tember.^ 

* These events are minutely recorded by Orme, u 197 — 352 The 
sketches and criticisms of Col Wilks, p 379 — 398, are professional and 
sensible Cambridge, p 135 — 185, goes over the same ground A spi- 
rited abstract is given, p 96 — 102, by the author of the History and Ma- 
nagement of the East India Company Eoi the operations of Lally, his 
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LaUy takts Artot 

DOOKrv If we trust to the dedaration of Lally, hia mtcn- 
* tion of besieging Madras, still more his hopes of 
- 2-33 taking it, were abandoned from that hour Before 
the fleet departed, an expedition against Arcot witb 
a view to relieve the cruel pressure of those pecuni- 
ary wants which tlie disastrous result of the ex- 
pedition to Tanjore had only augmented os pro- 
jected and prepared Arc»t, the capital of Carnatic, 
had been left under the government of one of 
the prmapal officers of Mohamed Ah the Eng 
lish Nabob, with a small body of Sdpoys and 
native cavalry With this officer, Bija ^leb, (the 
eldest son of the late Chunda Snheb,) now decorated 
by the Trendi with the title of Naboby hod opened a 
correspondence anti a treaty was concluded, accord 
ing to wJuch the Governor was to delatr up the place 
to receive as a reword 10 000 rupees, and to he 
t<kcn along with his troopjt, into the pay and sen ice 
of Lally As au\iUary measures tlic previous pos- 
session of the secondary forts of Trivalorc, Trino- 
molcc, Corangoly and Tlrocr), was deemed cx|>c- 
dicnt Lally divided his anny into four parts, to two 
of which the forts of Carangoly and Ilnicry bur 
rendered without resistance Trivatorc and fnno- 
malcc were taken by assault On Uio terms of a 
pretended capitulation on Uic 4111 of October, Lullv 
amid the thunder of cannon, made his entrance into 
Arcot 

The fort of Chinghput the occupation of which, 
from want of funds, or ignorance of its iniiwrtancc, 
Lally had postjioncd to tlic QD|uisiuoii of Arcut 
covered Uic country whence chiefly, in a ca_c of ''icgc 
Madras would find it ncccisarj to draw its provi 
sionsu In lilt conitcmalion under which the I n^luh 

Q«A Mnsoif »itb Um JocwmMi u it* upfttLmt, li hi 1^4 
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Bussi/. 

had withdrawn their troops fi’om the country forts, boqkiv, 
upon the ai rival of Lally, Chingliput among the rest ^ 
had been left in a very defenceless condition; and 1753. 
when the French marched against Caiangoly, they 
might have taken Chingliput by escalade in open 
day. The Enghsh, awakened to a sense of its import- 
ance, left Aicot to its fate, and made all their exer- 
tions to save Chingliput A fleet had arrived fiom 
England in the middle of Septembei, which bi ought 
850 of the King’s troops, and with them Colonel Diajiier 
and Major Biereton. Captain Calliaud, with the 
whole of the Euiopean troops, was lecalled from Tri- 
chinopoly : And before Lally entered Arcot, Chingh- 
put was supplied with a strong garrison. The ap- 
plications of Lally to the government at Pondicheny 
for 10,000 rupees, which weie necessaiy, aftei the' 
acquisition of Arcot, to put the troops in motion for 
Chingliput, were answered only by repiesentations 
of the complete exhaustion of them resources ; and 
that General, obhged for want of funds to place the 
troops in cantonments, leturned to Pondicheny, full 
of mortification and chagmi. ^ 

He had been joined by Bussy about the time at 
which he entered Aicot. That ofl&cei, who had con- 
ducted Inmself \vith such rare abihty in the domi- 
nions of the Subahdar, and v/ith his handful of 
French had raised himself to an elevated station 
among the pimces of India, had left the Subahdar 
on a tottering throne, which nothing but his strong 
support could much longer uphold. The Subahdar, 
when informed of the intended departure of the 
French, was too much amazed to behave the dread- 
ful intelhgence, and, when too well assuied of its 
ominous reahty, took his leave of Bussy, in an 


i Mem poar le Compte da Lally, p 86 — 99, Orme, u. 341 — 370- 
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Laltif j Opinion oj Buup 

agony of gncf and despair Buss), it is possibli. 
tooL his departure intb the more alacnt), as he 
hoped, through the representations which irt person 
he would be able to make that he could prevail upon 
I-ally to send him bock, and with augmented force 
to his important station Having, on his march, been 
jomed by Moraan, the Governor of Mosuhpatam, 
who with hi3 troops was also recalleil, he left tlic 
march to be conducted by Moraan, and under a safe 
guard granted him from Madras Iiastcncd to the 
meeting with Lally 

The head of that General was filled uith tlic ini 
portonce of his own project the expulsion of the Lng 
lish from India and with contempt for the ^hcines 
of Buss), as of oU other men m ho had different mows 
from bis own In his letter to Bu53\, upon the 
taking of Fort St. David bo Iiad said '* ii*^tho 
wholo of British India which it now rcmoinr Air us 
to attack. I do not conceal from )ou that, having 
token iModros, it is iny re^Iulion to rejudr iinmc* 
diotcly, by land or b) sco, to the banks of the 
Ganges, where )our talents and cxpcncnce will be 
of the greatest importance to me" Buss) cmplo)e‘d 
every effort to convince him of the importance of re- 
taining the advantages which he had gained in the 
dominions of the Subolidar and the moat preasinf, 
and passionate letters arrived from the Subahdor 
hirnsdf' But Lally, who Iiad ala'nd)* treated the 
representations of Buss) as the viaions of a madman 
and had told the Governor of Bondichcrry that lie 
tliought biinsclf too condcacending m reading liU 

I Lalljr himwlf iolonn* us, ihsl iLts* teltus unii-noJ/ U" s* 
such cs^ntuods us ** Htn ojci ouu il do ^ 

il« tnnjp<«{ >ou$ sat 1 fjo* je o« i^us e/ “tt- 

s*tri HM j* oe peus j** *cr tU" M J* Ho / rru .>j i t.- * 

rt UB ccfpi il» m-upcs ac.** SI m-j'oofUe.j (tsiisLiil/ p, v»J 
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Difjn allies oj the Fun^lt. 

letters, lent a deaf ear to lemoiistraiiccs wliicli in- 
waidly he legaided as the fiiiit of delusion or iinpos- 
tured Appiized of the money whicli Dupleix had 
raised on Ins personal ciedit, he ivas not without 
hopes that Bussy might be possessed of similar re- 
souices, and he states as a matter of great surprise, 
mixed with incredibility, the aveiment of Bussy, that 
in tliis way he 'was altogether incapable of aiding 
the general cause 

A high testimony from anotlier quarter was yielded 
to the meiits of Bussy. His lank as an officer was 
only that of Lieutenant-Colonel. Besides a Major- 
Geneial, six Colonels had ariived witli the army of 
Lally. Tlie six Colonels, yielding to the nobler im- 
pulses of the liuman mind, signed a lequisition that 
Bussy might supersede them. “ Then names,” says 
hli'. Orme, “ highly worthy of record on this occa- 
sion, were mostly of anaent and noble descent, 
D’Estaign, de Landivisiau, delaFaire, Bretenil, Ver- 
dieie, and CiiUon ” 

To whatever quarter Lally turned his eyes, he 
found" himself beset \vith the gi eatest difficulties 
The government at Pondicheiry declared, as they had 
frequently declaied before, that in their exhausted 
situation it was altogether impossible for them to find 
the means of subsisting the aimy at Pondicheiiy. 
'When a council of war was called, the Count 
D’Estaign, and other officers, pronounced it better to 
die by a musket ball, under the lamparts of Madias, 
than by hunger, within those of Pondicherry. The 
idea of undertaking a siege, says LaUy, the total 
want of funds excluded from the mind of every one 
But it was deemed expedient to bombard the place, 

,, ' Letter to De Leynt, f28tb June, 1758 Mem ut supra, Appeu 
No xxxVi' 
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BOOKIV to shut up the EugUsh within the fort, to obtain the 
^ pillage of the block town, and to lay waste the sur 
1758 . rounding countiy * 

The Go\ emor of Pondicherry declared that he was 
destitute of every speaes of resource, either for tho 
pay or the maintenance of the soldiers. Lolly ad 
vonced 60,000 rupees of his own money and pre- 
vailed upon some memLers of the council, and other 
individuals in Pondicherry to follow, m some degree, 
his example Prom this spcacs of contnbution or 
loan, he obtained 31,000 rupees, which, added to his 
oivn, mode a sum of 91»000 This was the treasure 
with which, at the head of 2,700 European troops, 
and 4,000 Indians, ho marched against Madras. 

The expedition was ready for its departure at the 
h^innmgof November, but the cootiauoncc of the 
nuns retarded its arrival before hladras till the 12th 
of December when Lolly hod not funds to ensure tho 
subsistence of the omiy for a single week The 
Enghib had made active use of the mtuwtnlDg period 
for pronding them&clves with the means of defence 
When Admiral Pocockc (quitted the coast in October 
to avoid the muusoon he left behind him tlic mannes 
of the squadron, and was cx|)cctcd hock m January 
A bod} of cavalr) , under on adventurer of the coun 
tr), was taken into pay and so posted, along with 
tlio Sepo}s fVom rnciuuopoly, os to make war u^ion 
the hnc of the cnuii} s convojs fhc veteran Lou 
rence, who was still in Madras, was put at the head 
of the troops and took jxjit with the gaater part of 
the army ou elevated ground ut i>onu. (Uatonce from 
the town. It was nut, however his intention to nm 
the Hik of an action and os thocneni) advanced, 
he graduoUv ^lelde-d ground, till uu the )2th he 
entered the fort with oil his tinny fhe command 

■ M(ca i4 >uftn, i. VJ, lOU. 
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til the fort belonged to the Governor, Pigot. But he BOOKiv. 
was an intelligent, and an active man ; and the har- ^ 
mony of the defence experienced no interruption. 1755 . 
The military within the walls now consisted of 1,758 
Europeans, 2,220 Sepoys, and 200 horse of the Na- 
bob, on whom by experience httle dependance was 
placed. Tlie other Europeans weie 150 men, who 
were employed without distinction in serving out 
stores, and othei auxiliaiy operations. 

On the 13th the enemy lemamed on the plains 
and lecoimoitied tlie place. On the 11th, eai’ly in 
the morning, tliey took possession of the black town, 
wheie the soldieiy, from want of skill, or authoiity, 
on the pait of their commander, abandoned them- 
selves to intemperance and disorder. In hopes of' 
piofiting by tins, oppoitumty, the English made a 
strong sally with 600 cliosen men. They penetrated 
into the black town before the enemy were collected 
in sufficient numbers , but weie at last opposed by a 
force which they could not withstand ; and, had the 
division of the enemy, which was under the com- 
mand of Bussy, advanced with sufficient promptitude 
to cut off their leti’eat, it is highly probable that few 
of them would have made their escape LaUy ad- 
duces the testimony of the officers, who commanded 
under Bussy, that they joined in urging him to in- 
tercept the English detachment ; but that he, alleg- 
ing the 'Want of cannon, absolutely refused. Mr. 

Onne says that he' justified himself by the delay of 
Tally’s orders, without which it was contiary to his 
duty to advance. To gam however a great advan- 
tage, at a ciitical moment, a zealous officer will ad- 
venture somewhat, under some deficiency both of can- 
non and of orders The loss on the pait of the Eng- 
lish was not less than 200 soldiers, and six officers 
Toi.. in. , p 
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The capture of the black town Had fumuhed to 
Lally fpr the demonda of the senice only 80 000 
hvres, lent to him by on Amienixm merchant, whom 
ho bad saved from plunder and to these ncrc added 
12 000^ hvrw furnished by an Hindu partizan A\1th 
these funds he began to construct bottenes, in the 
intention, as he repeat^ of only bombarding the place, 
when intelligence was brought, on tho 24th of Dc 
comber, that a frigate from Uie islands had amicd at 
Pondicheny with a million of h^TCS. It nos this 


ctreum stance, he aa>i, which non determined lum h> 
convert the bombardment into a siege. 

"With only two engineers, and three artiUcr) 
officers, excepting the lew n ho belonged to the Com- 
pany all decent both m knowledge and enterprise 
nith officers m general dissatisfied and iIl*di5poscd 
nith onl) the common men on whom bo could dc 
pend, and of m hose alacnty he never had rcisoii to 
coiu|dain, he earned on Utc sugc with a vigour and 
activity wliidi commanded the respect even of Uic 
besieged, Ibaugh they were htlh. acquainted with tiu. 
difficulties under which he toiled B) means of Urn 
supphes which had plcntifullv armed from Bengal, 
and tlie tinn. which Uic Presidency had enjoyed to 
moke preparation for the siege, the Englldi wen- 
supplied with nu abundance Itotli of money and of 
stores The re^olutum to defend tlicniselvcs to the 


utmost extremity uliicb lias seldom been ■shared 
more umvcrsally and cordially by any body of men, 
inspired tlicmwith inccssanl v igilaacc and activity 
The industry of the enemy was pcTjHlually counter 
acted by a similar mdu*try on the jart of Uieir opjK>- 
neuts. No sooner Uadthu:'e. wUliout creeled a wort 
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than the most active, and enterpiisiiig, and often BOOKiv. 
skilful exertions weie made from within to destroy ^ 
it Whatever ingenuity the enemy employed 'iri 1755 , 
devising measures of attack was speedily discovered 
by the keen and watchful eyes of the defenders. A 
breach, in spite of all those exertions, was however 
effected, and 'the mind of Lally was intensely en- 
gaged ivith preparations for the assault; when he 
found the officers of his ai*my altogether indisposed 
to second his aidour. IMi*. Orme declares his^opiniom 
that their objections were founded on real and piu- 
dential considerations, and that an attempt to storm 
the placcv would have been attended with repulse and 
disaster Lally, however, says that the most odioiiS 
intrigues were carried on in the aripy, and gioundless 
apprehensions weie propagated, to shake the resolu- 
tion of the soldiers, and prevent the execution of the 
plan; that the situation of the General was thus 
rendered ciitical in the highest degree, and the 
chance of success exceedingly diminished , yet he 
still adheied to his design, and only waited for the 
setting of the moon, which in India sheds a hght not 
much feebler than that of a winter, sun, on the very 
day on which an English fleet nf six *sail ariived at 
Madras 

The fleet under Admiial Pococke, which had left 
Madias on the llth of Octobei, had arrived at Bom-^ 
bay on the 10 th of December, where they found six 
of the Company’s ships, and two ships of the line, 
with 600 of the King’s troops on board. On the 
Slst of December the Company’s ships, with all the 
troops, sailed from Bombay, under the convoy of two 
frigates, and amved on the I 6 th of Eebrtiary, at a 
critical moment, at Madras. “ ^Yords,” says Lally^ 

“ aie inadequate to expiess the effect which the ap- 
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BOOKiv pearance of them produced. The ofOccr who com 
manded in the trenches deemed it even inexpedient to 
1758 wait for the landing of the enemy, and two hours be- 
fore receiving orders retired from hia post.” 

Lolly was now constrained to abandon the siege 
The officers and soldiers hod been on no more then 
halfpaydunng the drstaixweeksof the expedition and 
entirely destitute of pay dnnug the remainiog three 
The expenses of the aegc, oud the half pay had con- 
sumed dunng the first month, the milhon of hvres 
which had arrived from the islands The officer* 
were on the allowance of the soldiers Tlie subsist 
cucc of the army for the last fifteen da}s bad de- 
pended almost entirely upon some ncc and butter,, 
captured m two small vessels from BengaL A >ery 
small quantity of gunpowder remamed m the camp 
and not a larger at Pondicherry The Lomla were 
wholly consumed three weeks ^fore. TJic Sc]K)>a, 
deserted for \vnnt of pay, and the Luropean cavalry 
threatened c\ery hour to go over to the enemy 
The defence of Pondiclierry rested upon dOO mva 
hds and, within twelve hours, the Eugluh with 
their reinforcements, might bnd and take pos*ei>iou 
of the place On the night of the 17th the trench 
arm) damped from IMadras and the Lngluh made 
no effort* to molest their retreat.^ 

AVe may judge of the feelmgs, towards one on 
otlicr, of loill) onJ hu counlrymcn w Iicn ht tells us, 
that the retreat of the army from Madras produci'd 

• Onu, il. 303—451 1 M m. pour 1*11/ p. W— 1 IT Of U* 
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nt Pondicheny the 'strongest demonstrations of joy, BOOK IV 
and was celebrated by his enemies as an occasion of 
triumph. . ^ 1759 ^ 

The Nabob, Mahomed Ali, who had retreated into 
JVIadras when the French legained the ascendancy in 
the province, had been lemoved dm’mg the siege to 
Trichinopoly ; , and of his two refractory brothers 
Abdul Wahab and Nejeeb OoUa, who had taken the 
side of the Fi'ench, the former retunied to the Eng- 
lish connexion, before the siege of Madras, and was 
joined to the party of the English kept in the field to 
act upon the enemy’s communications, the latter, 
induced by the event of the siege to anticipate suc- 
cess to the party which he had i enounced, murdered 
all the French in his service, except a smgle ofiicer, 
and professed himself a partizan of the English. 

The English now elevated their hopes to the re- 
covery of the province, but found their operations 
cramped by the narrowness of their funds. It was 
the ’6th of March befoie the army, consisting of 
1156 Europeans, rank and file, 1570 Sepoys, 1120 
coUeries (irregular troops of the southern Polygars,) 
and 1956 horse, was in a condition to move. The 
countries of Madura and Tinivelly at the same time 
recalled the attention of the Piesidency. No sooner " 
had the troops been withdrawn for the defence of 
Madras, than the refractory chiefs began their en- 
croachments. Only the -towns of Madum and Pa- 
lam-Cotah, preserved by the steadiness of the Se- 
poys in garrison, remained in obedience to the 
English. And Mahomed Issoof, who had com- 
manded with reputation the Company’s native troops, 
in their former attempts in that country, was now 
sent back, in the quahty of renter, with a body of 
Sepoys, for the recovery of the countiy. 
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I^KIV The Trench ann^ had nmrched from Bladros m 
tho direction of Corye\cram and there the Trench 
and En^hsh armies remained in sight of one another, 
^nthou^ any operation of importance^ for two and 
twenty days The English, at the end of ttni tunc, 
made a mardi upon Wandewash took possession of 
the tovm, and began to open ground against tho fort. 
This brought the French, army to defend it, upon 
which the Enghsh decamped in the night by a 
forced, march of two da>s amved at Coiyocram, 
and took it by o^ulL The two armieiconlmucd 
to watch one another till tho SSthof lilny, nhen they 
both went into cantonments. 

On the 28th of April, Admiral Pocockc had ar 
nred upon the coast from Boinha},jbut hod con 
Unaed to wandn ord of Pondicherry, nhd pnncipaliy 
at Ncgapatnain, with a ilaw to mtcrccpt Uio French 
squadron, which was expected from the isles And 
near the end of June, Uirco oPtho usuaf sldpsamvcd 
at Madras, with 100 recruits of the Compan), and 
intclligcnc? tliat 'Lieutenant’ Colonel Cootc, wltii 
1000 of die King's trdops) might be lihortJy expected 
on the coast > tTboshlisfactiou, Jionevcr,{wh!cI) this 
good fortuno w as calculated to uxutt, w os gnc\ nudy 
damped b} aiT'Ottcodnnt pioo. of adricc, Uhat the 
Court of Directors, f* daziJciJ,” as Mn Ornu, ex 
presses It, ‘ by rtph5«:ntatioDS of the gitat wealth 
acqunvd b) the conquest of Benzol, and oi lU suiH 
ciciic) to suppl) their othef prciidcnaes, had dettr 
luincxl to Send no nioro Uxasurc to any of Uu.m liU 
Uic year 17GU“ Irora the first inoiucut of faihan 
conqucjls to a Lite |)crii)il m tlnlr Iiutor), wtix Uic 
Compnii) hd into blundtrs^and wire but loosuca-s*- 
ful III nmkading tbc counciU of the nation by ilurir 
uUurd c-slnualtj uf ibu jKOimary value of luduu do- 
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tiiiiiion. This intelligence was so disastrous, and full BOOKiv, 
of discouragement, “ that for every reason,” says 
hlr. Orme, it was kept within the Council.” , 1759 

Towards tlie end of July five of the expected ships, 
with the first division of the troops, arrived at Nega- 
patnam, and having given out the provisions, and 
^toies which they had bi ought for the use of tlie 
squadron, sailed foi Madras On the 20th of 'August 
the squadron left Negapatnain, and sailed for Trinco- 
malee in the island of Ceylon, w here the French fleet 
was desciied, on tlie 2d of Septcmbei’. D’Ache had 
been reinfoiced by Jhe ai rival of thice ships fiom 
Fiance; but as the lesouices of the islands wcie in- 
adequate to lefit and supply the fleet, not only much 
time had been lost, but he had been compelled to re- 
turn to sea, in a state of very imperfect equipment 
It was the 10th of September befoie the state of the 
winds and the weathei permitted the encounter, of tlie 
fleets. The English having the wind, came down 
a-bieast, whde the French, who weie farthest out at 
sea, lay-to in hne of battle a-head. The English 
squadron consisted of nine ships of the Ime^ a frigate,' 
the Queensboiough, two 6f the Company’s ships,r 
and a file ship .The French were eleven sail of the 
line, and thiee fngates, and then total batteiy ex-* 
needed that of the Enghsli by 17-1 guns, and conse- 
quently,' by eighty-vseven in action. ‘ The engagement 
lasted scaicely two houis, when the gi eater pait of 
the French ships having quitted the line,'the whole 
fleet sailed away, and, in a few minutes were beyond 
the leach of the Enghsh shot. Such was the indeci- 
sive diaiactei of naval actions in geneial, at the pe- 
riod to which we now lefer. The 'English, though 
they had cleaily the victory, had also the principal 
shaie of the loss In point of men the injury ,was^ 
supposed to be nearly equal on both sides ; but all 
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bookiv the Fr en ch ships, one only excepted, earned topsails 
^ when they retired from the fight , none of the Eng- 
hsh ships, after the engagement, could set half thar 
wills, and tno were obhged to be taken in tow The 
English fleet anchored the next day in the road of 
Negapatnom, and the French in four days amved at 
Pondicherry 

As nothing could exceed the distress of the 
French in respect to supphes so their hopes were 
ardent of rehef by the amral of the ships. Phe fort 
of Coirepawk hod surrendered upon summons, to a 
detachment of the English army, in the beginning of 
July In the beginning of August, Lally * own re 
giment mutinied for want of pay, and by tlioir cx 
ample, subverted the disciphne of the whole army 
The confidence of the English hod mounted so lugh 
that Migor Brcrctoo who commanded the troops, ond 
who burned for on opportunity of performing some 
exploit before the omvol of Cootc, jxirsuadcd the 
Presidency to sanction on attempt for the reduction 
of WandewTish After waiting till Uic roads were 
passable, tlic whole army marched from Cmycrcram 
on the flCth of Septemben The prinapal jiartoftho 
hrcncli forces were concenlrated at WondcwaJi and 
the enterpnse was uiisucccssfuk Phe EngluJi raailL 
a spmtcd attack on Uic night of Uic 2flth hut w ere re- 
sisted w ith great gallantly and finalJ) rtpuhetl \nth o 
loss of more than 200 men In thu action adeladi 
nicnt of grenadiers were very cxpcthuouil) rjuUdng 
the vidnity of danger, when their o/ficer, untcad of 
calling oft^ them, an imprudence which uould in all 
probobdit) , lwi> c converted lliur retreat into a flight 
nui till he got before them, and thtn turning siul 
dtnly round said, * Halt," oj giving the onhiur) 
word of conunand. habit of disaphnc pre- 

vailed Tlic men slopped, tonued acconhng to 
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orders, and marched back into the scene of action, bookiv. 

^ But this success of the French, however brilhant, ^ 
neither clothed the men, nor provided them with pro- 1759, 
visions. Neither the English nor the French had 
ever been able to diaw.fiom the districts winch they 
held in the countiy sufficient funds to defray the ex- 
pense of the troops, employed in conquenng and 
defendmg them. A considerable portion of those 
districts, which the French had been able to seize 
upon the amval of Lally, the English had again re- 
coveied The Government of Pondicherry, left al- 
most wholly destitute of supplies from Europe, was 
utterly exhausted, first, by the long and desperate 
struggle in which they had been engaged ; and 
secondly, (for the truth must not be disguised, though 
the complaints of Lally have long been ti-eated with 
ridicule) by the misapplication of the public funds • a 
calamity, of which the violent passion of individuals 
for private wealth was a copious and perennial foun- 
tain. Lally had, from his first airival, been strug- 
glmg on the borders of tlespair, with wants which it 
was altogether out of his power to supply. The 
English had received, or weie about to receive, the 
most important accession to their power. And 
nothing but the fleet, which had now arnved, and the 
supphes which rt might have brought, could enable - 
him much longer to contend with the difficulties 
which enviioned him. ^ 

M. d’Ache had brought, for the use of* the colony, 

16 , 000 /. in dollais, with, a quantity of diamonds, 
valued at 17 , 000 /, which had been taken m an 
English East Indiaman ; and, havmg landed these 
effects, togethei with 180 men, he declared his leso- 
lution of sailing again immediately foi the islands 
Nothing could exceed the surpiise and constei nation 
of the colony upon this unexpected and alai’ming in- 
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BOOKIV telligence. Even those who were the moat inJif- 
ferent to the siicoess of ofiairs, when the reputation of 
Xjillj and the interest of their countrj alone were at 
stakes now began to tremble, when the Nciy ex 
istcnce of the colony, and their mtercsts along with 
it were threatened with inevitable destruction AU 
•the pnnapal inhabitant^ civil and mihtar),as3cmblctl 
at the Governors lloos^ and formed themselves into 
a national council. A vehement protest was signed 
agmnat the departure of the fleet. 'But the rcsolu 
tion of the Admiral was inflexible and he could 
only be mduced to leave 400 Cadres, who served in 
tbc fleet, and 500 Europeans, portly nunnes, and 
portly sailors. ’ 

At the same timo the departure ofBuisy Iiod been 
attended in tlic domimons of the Subohdor, with a 
rapid succcsfiOQ of events, ruinous to Uic iutcruiU of 
the Trench iVn c.Tpcdjtion from Bengal fitted out 
b) the EngUsh against tbc Northern Circars, those 
important districts of uhich Buss) hod obtained tlie 
dominion from Solobut Jung, liad been attcinU'd with 
the nioiit Lnilumt success) bad not only dnven the 
French cntircl> out of tbc countr), hut liad com 
pclled the Subohdor to solint a connexion with the 
English Nizam ^Vh, whose audaaous and m>|uring 
cliaractcr rendered him cxtrcnicl) dnogurous to tlie 
fetblL roourccs and feeble mind of Uu hrolher, bad 
returned from the flight, to wlncJi lie had been urged 
b> the spirit aud oddross of Bu^sy, at the head of a 
consulcnihlc army and comjH.lled the Suhalidar to 
rqilace him in that commanding situatwu, from 
vvindi he had recently been dnven. IhLwalut Jung 
the second ot the tlirec brothers, wlio anticipated the 
revolution whuJi the victonouj retoni of Nl/ain Mi 
portcndeil proinLed hiinself important advantage* 
Irum the a^uUnte of iho 1 rcucii, lo tin: 
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wliicli lie expected to ensue; and dispatched a letter BOOK IV. 
to Lallj, in which he told him he was coining to 
thiow himself into his arms, ^ Biissy urged in strong 
terms the pohcy of declaiing Bassalut Jung Nabob 
of Carnatic. This was opposed by tlie step wliich 
had been lecently taken by. Lally, of making This 
declaration, with much ceiemony and pomp, m favour 
of the son of Chunda Saheb It was, however, 
agi’eed that a body of troops, imdei the command of 
Bussy, should be sent to join Bassalut Jung, ,who 
hovel ed .upon tiie boideis of, Carnatic. He had left 
Hyderabad, imc]er pretence of legulating the affairs 
of Ins government of Adorn; but he soon diiected 
Ins march towaid the south-east, supporting !|nsarmy 
by levying contiabutions as he proceeded, and ap- 
pi cached Nelore in the month of July. 

M. Bussy ariived at,Wnndewash the veiy day 
after dhe repulse of the English , and, having placed 
himself at the head of the detachment, which was 
destined to accompany him to tlie camp of Bassalut 
Jung, . pioceeded on his maich. But ,the French 
aimy, which had long been enduiing ei^tiaoidinniy 
piivations, now broke out. into the most alaiming 
disordeis. IVIoie than a year’s pay was due to .them,; 
they were destitute of clothing, ^agd manyftimes ill 
SLipphed with provisions The opinion was dissenli- 
nated, that a much larger sum than Ayas' pretended 
had been left by the fleet , and thatfhe General .was 
acquumg immense wealth by dilapidation. , On the '' 
l6th of October the whole aimy >vas m mutiny, .and 
the officers deprived of all authority. Intelhgence of 
these disastious events oveitook Bussy at Ajeot, and 
induced him to suspend his march The troops weie 
at last lestoied to obedience by the payment of six 

1 Mem jjour Lally, p 135 
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BOOKIV months of their nrrears, and a complete amnest/ 
^ But the delays which had intervened had exhausted 
the resources ^vhich enabled Bossalut Jung to re- 
main on the borders of Carnatic He was at the same 
time solicited^ by a promised enlaigemcnt of his ter 
ntory, to join lyith Nizam Ah, who dreaded the re 
appearance of hi Bussy m the temtoncs of the 
Subohdar His ardour for the French alliance was 
cooled by the intelhgcnce of the disorders among 
their troops He was olanhed 1^ the presence of on 
Enghsh corps of obsenratioD, which had been sent to 
act upon hu reor^if he should advance into tlic pro- 
vince And on tlie 19th of October he struck off 
across the hills into the distnet of Rurpa nlicro 
Bossy, who followed him by a diiTcrent route, omved 
OQ thp 10th of November BassaJut Jung oflered 
to accompany Uio French detachment to A^t, pro- 
V ided he was recognized by the Frendi as sorcixigii of 
Carnatic, and fumulicd \nth four lacks of rupees for 
Ibe payment of hia troops. T)ic French wpre uol 
without objections to the hrst of Uicsc couditious, and 
altogether Incapable of ful&lhng the last Thenego- 
tiatioD, therefore proved iruitlcss and Bussy re- 
turned with on addition, bouocr, of 400 good 
horse, whom he bod found the means of attaching to 
his service * 

Urged by the necessity of making clTorts for the 
supply, and c\co subsistence, of the nmiy Lolly, 
shortly after tlio rcconcdialjon of his troops thouglit 
proper to divide hu oniiy into two parts with the 
one of whicli ho proposed to collect the rents of the 
southern with the other stationed at Wandewosh 

1 Intb« ftCCOUDtcf ouxtlt, I bkr* £jUovoi tu wtJ 

Om«« KcoJBl. IaUj (Mem. p. loil) cv^apUJoicf Iw* 
u uBAUt ihu u> lb« taocuMluct wlwb l<x4 

lb* Im) of aiharco U) b« luoUnJ 

I 
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and Arcot, to protect what belonged to the French bookiv, 
in the nprtheni districts De Leyiit and the Council 
of PondicheiTy represented the danger, which could ^^59 
not be concealed from Lally himself, of dividing tlie 
army in the presence of a superior enemy ; but they 
pointed out no means by winch it was possible to pie- 
serve it together. On the 20th of November, the 
division which marched to the south took possession 
of the rich island of Seringhara, which the gariison 
at Tiichinopoly was too feeble to defend. 

The English took the held. Colonel Coote, with 
the last division^of Ins regiment, liad airived on the 
27th of October ; and on the 21st of November pro- 
ceeded to Conjeveram, where the ti’oops were can- 
toned for the rains. The fii*st of his acts was to as- 
semble a Council of the principal officers; that he 
might obtain fi'om them a knowledge of facts, 
and profit by theii observations. To divide the at- 
tention of the enemy, he began, with movements 
which indicated an attack upon Ai’cot , but his real 
intention was to gain possession of Wandewash ; 
which was attacked and carried on the 29th. The 
inaction of the French aimy, at Chittapet, winch, 
probably deeming itself too weak^ made no efibrt for 
the protection of Wandewash, induced the Enghshto 
march immediately to Carangoly, which made a 
feeble resistance, and surrendered on the 10th of 
December 

The loss of Arcot, and mth it the command of all 
the northeiTi districts of the province, now presented 
itself to the eyes of Lally as thieatened to an 
alarming degree. The greater pait of the troops 
weie hastily recalled from Seringham ; Bussy at 
the same time ariived fi’om his expedition to the 
camp of Bassalut Jung , a' Mahratta chief and 
his body of horse were taken into ^ay ; and Lally 
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Opcratiom of tht Freud 
BOOKIV vru eager to strike a blow for the recovery of \Van 

CtfAF -4 (Jen'ash 

jYgg Bos^, on the other hand, was of opinion as the 
French were supenor in cavalry which would render 
it dangerous for the English to ha;mrd a haltli, ex 
cept in arcumstances of advantage that they should 
avail themselves of tins supenonty by acting upon 
the communications of the English, ^hich u-ould 
soon compel them citlicr to fight at a disadvantage, 
or retire for sulisistcncc to Madras w hercas if they 
besieged irandcwosh, (he English would have tuo 
important advantages one that of fighting with 
only a imrt of the trench army, while another part 
•a*as engaged m tfic siege the other that of cho<»s- 
ing ttie adrantagc: of the ground, from the obligation 
of Uio French to cover the besiegers 

At the some time the motives of Lolly acre far 
from groundless. The mental state of the soldiers 
required some brdlmnt exploit to raise them to t!ie 
temper of animated action H? uas deprived of oil 
means of keeping the array for an> conaidcrahle lime 
in the field By seizing the English magozinw he 
countctl upon retarding forscrvcnl days their march 
to the relief of IVandeumsh and ai the Enghdi hod 
breached tlic fort apd token it in forty-eiolit hours 
he counted and not unrcasoiinbl} u|K)n rendering 
hinwelf master of tbo place before the Jaigli-Ii ciJuld 
amvc 

Amusing the English, !»} some ortiul movements 
he surprized and look Conjeveram which ht mn 
eluded w as the place of tho Ln^lt Ii magazmt“>. i hi. 
foci however was, lliat tlic Lngliali lud no nn„a 
zincs but were d(.{H.mbiit on tlie jmrtlia cs of the* 
dnv and almdy stmittnisl for supplii*s h> tin ex 
teraivc excursions of hu "Maliralta horn. I.all) u 
pajr».nl to \\amlcwa>h Imt •.<vi'Tj 1 tU>seLi]‘’ed U 
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fore his battery wa§ ready to play ; and in the mean BOOKiv. 
time the Enghsh appioached Lally throws the ^ 
blame upon his engineer ; whom he ordeied to batter 
in bleach with three cannon upon one of the towers 
of the fort, which was only protected by the fire of a 
single piece, and which, five weeks before, tlie Eng- 
lish M-itli mfeiior means had breached in forty-eight 
hours. But the engineers insisted upon erecting a 
battery in exact confoimity with the rules of the 
schools; and the soldieis in dension 'asked if they 
were going ‘ to attack the fortifications of Luxem- 
burgh. " 

Tlie project of Lally ’having in this manner failed, 
now was the time, at any late, to have piofited by the 
judicious advice of Bussy, and, abandoning the siege, 
to have made war upon the Enghsh means of supply. 

But Lally, who was aware that his chai’acter had 
fallen low with the army, could not biook the impu- 
tation of reti eating before his enemy, he prepared, 
therefoie, to meet the attack of the Enghsh army, 
and to continue his opeiations. It was the policy of 
the Enghsh commander to leave the enemy at woib, 
till they wei e ready to assault the foi t, when he was 
suie of attacking separately, at his choice, either the 
tioops engaged in the siege, or those who covered 
them His movements weie judiciously made ; and 
on the morning of the 22d, he was on the. ground 
befoie the Piench camp, his army diawn up in two , 
hues in a most advantageous position, wheie he had a 
fiee communication rnth the foit, and one of Ins flanks 
protected by its fire The French occupied the 
ground in front of their line, where the field of 


1 Mem pour Lally, p 16^ , — Orroe, ii 577, says that cannon for the 
battery, which'' did not open till the 20tli, sik days after Lally took pos- 
session of the Pettali or ^own adjoining the fort, were brought frpni 
Valdoie on carriages sent from Pondicheiry. 
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The trench defeated 

battle had previously been marked out TJie EngUsIt 
army consiated of 1900 Europeans, of whom cjgbt> 
were cavalry, 2100 Sepoys, 1250 black horse, and 
twenty-6u\ field pieces. The French, including JOO 
marines and sailors irom the squadron, consisted of 
2,250 Europeans, and 1,300 Sepoys for the Mah 
rqttos kept aloof at the distance of some miles from 
the field of battle ' Lolly, and apparently -ftith 
reason, complains that, bis trocFps did their duly ill in 
the action A\TiiIe the English army were ad\ anang, 
Lolly, who imagined be percei\od some ivavcnng on 
their left, occasioned by the fire of his artillery, 
though iilr Orme says they hod not yet come witlun 
cannon shot, put himself at the head of the cavaliy, 
to profit by the favourable moment The caval^ 
refused to march The General suspended the Com 
manding Officer, and ordered the second Captain to 
take the command, tie, also, disoboyed. Lidly ad 
dressed himself to the men and a Comet crying out 
that it was a shame to desert their C cncral m the day 
of lialtlc, Uic officer who commanded on Uic left offlrcd 
to put the troop in motion ilic) had nut advanced 
man) paces, when a single cannon shot, so>s Loll), 
the rapid finiigot Iw o pieces, sa}» Mr Orine,putOuju 
to fhght, and tlity gaJIojKHl oft, leaving him absolutely 
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alone upon tlie plain ^ Lally retunied to the in- BOOK IV. 
fantry, and brought up his >hne,' The French fired 
lashly, and ineifectually, both with artillery and 
musketry , the ^English leader, whc^ was cool, and 
peifectly obeyed, made his men reserve their fire, till 
sure of its execution The regiment that occupied 
the enemy’s right, when the distance between them 
and the English was now inconsidei able, threw them- 
selves into column, and rushed forward at a rapid pace. 

Coote, directing the opposite regiment to be firm, and 
preserve their fire,' gave the command when the enemy_ 
were at fifty yards distance. The fire fell heavy, both on 
their front arid flanks Yet it stopped not the course 
of the column ; and in an instant the two regiments 
were mingled at the push of the bayonet. The 
weight of the column bore down what was opposed 
tort; but as it had been left unpiotected^ by the 
flight of the cavalry, posted on its nght, its flanks 
were completely exposed, and in a few moments -the 
ground was covered with the slain, when it broke, and 
fled m disorder to the camp. Almost at the same 
time a tumbril blew up in the redoubt in front of the 
enemy’s left r and during the confusion whick this 
accident produced, the English took possession of the 
post No part of the French line contmued firm 
much longer. AVhen ordered to advance, the sepoys 
absolutely refused Bussy, who put himself at the 
head of one of fhe legiments, to lead them to the 
push of the bayonet, as the only chance of ' restoring 
the battle, had his horse wounded under hirp, was 
; abandoned by the troops, and taken prisoner Lally 
frankly acknowledges, that his cavahy, who had be- 
haved so ill at the beginning of the action, protected 


' » Mr Orme, ii .683, says, tl:iat t^o field-pieces, which fired several 
tune^ m one minute, aucf bi ought doiin ten or fifteen men or horses, 
cansed the flight 
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326 ^ Arcot toktn the Enghth 

BOOKIV hi3 reU^eai mtli great gallantry He iraa tlius cii- 
ahled to wojt Ibr the junction of tho detachment at 
1160^ Wondewafih and to cany off his hght baggage anth 
the wounded* The black cavahy pf the Enghsli 
Vi ero too tinrud and the European too feeble in nuni 
Lfers, to impede the retreat,- 

I^ally retired to Chittapet, from which, mthoul 
strengthening the gamson, lie ])roccoded the follow- 
ing daj" toward* Gingec TIic cnteTpre>c next re 
solved on by Colonel Cootc was the reduction of 
Aicot, toward which, tho day after the battle, lie 
^ut fonrard a bodj of troops Intdhgcncchoireicr 
of the defenceless state lo ^ hidi the enemy had left 
Qnttapet, ga\c him hopes of molang that a previous 
acquisitiou lu two days the English effected a 
breach and tfu, gamwn surrendered On the 1st of 
fehruar} , Cootc amicd at Arcot. On tJie JtJi three 
battcncs opened on the team On the night of tlie 
6t]i tile ornn began their approaches. vUUiouglt 
opcrntious were retarded for want of ammunition on 
tiio morning of the 9tli tho sap was earned near tho 
foot of the glaas , and by noon, two hreochcf, hut 
far from pracUcabk were cflectcd- uliin, to Uio 
great surprise of tho Englhh u flag of truce appeared 
and the place os surrendered. Not thjxo iniii hod 
been lost to the garmoii and Uu.\ au^ht haru held 
out tcu dars longer, Utore the a*iauJt by storm 
could lime betiin-kcil • 

Iroui Ciugcc Lallj withdreiv Uic 1 rcuch trw)jrt lo 
\ nldore both to prc\tut die J iiobJi from takin„ 
j>uatljctuccn them and I’ondichcirj, and to pruUtt 
the districts !o thtMinUi, from winch alouu piovkoun» 
could lx. ubtaincd. ilit diflicullic* of Lall) ulmh 
had so loiij, Uxn gnat, were now nppn»achui„ to t\ 
trennt) Hie anin uus «h<oIal».ly without 
ineul-f stores, and proUjioiii and he wa>ih Iitulcit 
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resources to supply ^ them. He repaired to Pondi- ^OK ly 
cherry to demand assistance, which he would hot he- 
lieve that the governor and council were unable to 
afFoid. He represented them as nmhezzlers and pe- 
culators ; and there was no imputation of folly, of 
cowaidice, or of dishonesty, which was spared against 
him in inturn. 

To proceed with the reduction of the secondary 
forts which the enemy held in different parts of the 
province , to straiten Pondicherry, and, if sufficient 
force should not arrive from France for its relief, to 
undertake the reduction of that important plape, was 
the plan of operations which the English embraced. ^ 

The country between Alamparva and* Pondicherry 
was plundered and burnt ; Timery suiTendered oh 
the-Tst of February; Devi-Cotah was evacuated 
abouf the same time ; on the 29th of the same month 
Tiinomalee surrendered the fort of > Permacoil wa§ 
taken after some resistance in the beginning- of 
March ; and -Alamparva on the 12th. Caijcal now 
remained the only station on the coast, except Pon- 
dicherry, in possession of the French , and of this it 
was important to depiive them, before the shortly 
expected return of the fleet. A large aimameiit 
was ’sent fiom Madras, and the officer who com- 
manded at Tiichinopoly was ordered to march tp 
Carical with all the foice which could be spared from 


Lally says (Tableau Uistor de I’Expedition de I'Inde, p 32), aud 
apparently with justice, “ II n’est pas douteui. que si I’ennemie se fdt 
port6 tout de suite [after the battle of Wandewash] sur fondichdiy, il 
s'en fbt rendu maitre en buit jours II n’y avoit pas un grain de ns dans 
la place , les lettres, pneres, oidres, et menaces q'ue le Cornpte De Lallj 
employoit depui_s deux ans vis-a-vis du Sieur dp Leynt, n’avoient pu le 
determiner a j former un squl magazip ” Tiie English leaders qppear 
to have had no conception of tiie extremely reduced state of the French', 
and how safe it would have been to strike a decisiie blow at the seat of 
the colon V 
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■ffiWKlV the gamson. t Lolly Endeavoured, to send a strong 

detachment to its relief , but the place m ad<. a 

l^gQ miserable defence, and yielded on the 5th of April 
before assistance could lamve. On the 15Ui of tlvat 
month (Valdore surrendered after a feeble rcMstance 
as did CIuHombamm on the 20th Cuddalorc nras 
token about the some time, and several strong ot 
tempts by the enemy to regain It were succcsiTuUy 
resisted. ih j ^ . 

By the 1st o£ May the French army was confined 
to the bounds of Pondicheny and die Faghsh cn 
camped withm four milesiof the town the English 
powerfully rcmforccd Ifom England, and elated wiUi 
rememhnmce of the past, as well as hope for the 
future tbcir antagonists abandoned, Ly neglect at 
home, to insuperable difficulties , and looking wiUi 
eager eyes to the fleet, winch never amved. On the 
port of the EngUsb, Adihirol ComisJi had jcocbed 
the coast with tix ships of Uic line, before the end of 
February On the. 2oth of April Adnund Stcrciw, 
who now commanded in ropm of Pocockc, amved 
with fouTj shiju of the hoc and on the 2Sd of 
came another ship of Oio Imc wiUi three compames 
of the royal ortiUuy on board 

As tho lost remaining chance of prolougiug the 
struggle for the preservation of tho 1 reach colmiy, 
Loll) turned bis eyes lonanis the natives and fixed 
upon the Itr)'5orcnns as the power most capable ot 
rendenog him the assistance which he rctjuircd 
The adventurer 11) dcr iUi was now at the bead ol 
a formidable arm), and though not as )tt without 
powerful opponents, hadncarl) at Ids disposal the re 
purees of hlyson. Kcgouation w as pcrfoniicd , arid 
an agreement w*ai concluded. Oa the oiu. band Ujc 
hi) ortaa chief undertook to suppl) acirtaiu^uan 
tji) of bullocks for tlic paivuion of PonJichcnT’, and 
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to join the French with 3,000 select horse, and 5,000 BOOKiv. 
Sepoys. On the other hand the French consented 
to give the Mysoreans’ immediate possession of the 1750 . 
fort of Thiagar, a most important station, near two 
of the principal passes 'mto Carnatic, at an easy dis- 
tance from Bai’amhal, and about fifty miles E. S. E. 
fiom PondicheiTy. Even Maduia and Timvelly were 
said to be pionused, if by aid of such valuable allies 
the war in'Cai’natic were brought to a favourable 
conclusion.' This resource proved of httle importance 
to the French. The Mysoreans (who routed however a 
detachment of the Enghsh army sent to interrupt 
them march) were soon discouraged by what they be- 
held of the condition of the ‘French ; and soon re- 
called by an emergency which deeply affected Hyder 
at home. They remained in the’ vicmity of Pondi- 
clieriy about four weeks, dunng which time I^ally 
had found it impossible to di’aw from them any ma- 
teiial service , and departing in the night without his 
knowledge they maiched back -to Mysore A fevs^ 
days before their departure six of the Enghsh Com- 
pany’s ships arrived at Madras with king’s troops to 
the amount of 600 men . • On the 2d of' September, 
one mpnth latei, several ot]:ygr ^InpS of ‘ the Com- 
pany arrived, and along with them three ships of 
war, and a poi tion of a Highland regiment of the 
King, increasing the fleet m India to the amount of 
seventeen sail of the hne. ’ ^ 

Lally had now, and it is- no ordinary praise, during 
almost eight months since the total discomfiture of 
his army at Wandewash, imposed upon the English 
so much respect, as detened them from the siege of 
Pondicherry, and, notwithstanding the desperate 
state of his resouices, found- means to supply the 
fort, which had been totally destitute of provisions, 

. with a stock suflicient to maintam the ganison for 

3 
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^OpKJV several months. And hs still resoUed to striLe a 
pnAP 4 tj]op;r;vybjch mjght iDipre^fl themjpath in opiuion tiiat 
176 p^ hejwas capable of ofiensive operations of no mcon 
aid^rahlei magnitude. He formed a plan, uhich bai 
been ollpwed tq indicate both judgment and sagaatr, 
fgr attockuigi the Enghsh camp by surprise m four 
places on the night of the 4th of September But 
onft of thoj four,diviaiou8, mto whicli hi^ arnij uos 
fpnped fpr the cjcecution of the enterprise, fell Us 
timCrf and disconcerted the oi>etataoni of the 
pewatnder^ r; 1 1 ^ I 

, A cirfiunifitance now octurredLm the English anny 
nhich nObrdi another proof (w e slialJ find'abundaDcc 
of tliema^ pc proceed) of llio imiiWsibihty of govern 
mg ppj, country aell from Uic distance of half the 
orcujnfbreacp of ihoigloUl i Iso govci^imcnt winch 
had any regard to thd moMins cillicr of justice or of 
prvdencc, would depme of iu5 autlionty a comniaii 
dQr,.pho^ like Colonel Cobtc, had brou;,ht a gnat 
and arduous service to thd; verge of completion at 
ihc very moraentj when, without a chance of finlun 
he was about to strike the deemve hlon nhich would 
give to his precediDg opcralioiu the pnodpal part of 
their splendour and lynonn \Qt the luisL India 
Companji without lolcnding so rcpruhemiblc a con 
duct, apd from their unavoidable ignorance of what 
pflcT Dianj montiis was to be (he state of afloir* /mil 
sent out a commission with the fleet just aixivid, for 
itfajor Mnuaoii the second m command, to su/irM'dt 
Coptc who wad destined tor Beulah lilcinson was 
ludi'cd directed to make no u*c of his commuun 
while Coote remamedupon thcjcoast but the >iunt 
of Coote would not permit him to niako an) udvun 
tngc of this indulgence and hod ho bcin a iiun 
of w.n>c and temper, had ho been inon. govtnwil by 
(hatbo)ish seuaihihty tamjuiy, u'Uchamt'»j, 
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people passes for honour,' this imprudent step of. the BOOK IV. 
Company 'would have been attended with the most 
sciious consequences When Coote was to proceed 
to Bengal, it was the destination of his regiment' to 
proceed along with him The Council of Madras 
were thrown into the gi’eatest alarm, hlonson de- 
clared that if the legiment were removed he would 
not undertake the siege of Pondicheiiy. ' Coote com 
sented that his legiment should remain, to encircle 
the brows of another with laurels which belonged to 
his own^ 

Around Rondicheriy, like many other towns in 
India, lan a hedge of the strong prickly shrubs of the 
country, sufi&biently strong, to repel the sudden mcur- 
sions of the iiiegular-cavahy of the country ’ ^ As the 
position of the French was contrived to give -it what- 
soever piotectidn this rampart could yield, the first 
opeiation of Monson was intended to deprive them 
of that advantage The attack was indeed success- , 
fill , but, through mismanagement on the part of isome 
of the officers, the plan, was badly executed , and 
considerable loss was uyicurre'd. Among the rest, 

Monson himself was ’wounded, and rendered incapa- 
ble for. a time of acting ih the' field .' j ColorieL Coote 
had -not yet sailed for 'Bengal , and Monson ^and the 
Council joined in requesting him to resume the com- 
mandi He letuined to the camp' on' the 20th' of 
September, and actively pioceeded ivith the reduc- 
tion of the outposts Wlien the rams began, in the 
beginning of October, the camp -was ' removed 'to an 
elevated ground' at some distance. from the town; 
and duiing the lains no efforts- were made, except 
those^onthe part of the 'French, to mtioduce pi ovii 
sions, and those on the pait. of the English, to fins- 
trate then attempts - About the beginning of De- 
Terabei, the- lains, drawing’ to a close, prepai^ations 

2 
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.W5OTIV Tfere made for improviog’ the blockade into more c\ 
peditious methods of reduction Several batteries 
1761 prepared, which- played on the town Irom tho 

8th to the 80th of December On that day a dread 
ful storm arose, which stranded three of the En^jUsh 
ships in the road, and scnouslv damaged the greater 
port of/ the fleet wJiik it tore up the tents of the 
, soldiers*, and threw the camp mto the utmost ,con 
fusion Fortunately the anundation produced by the 
stonm rendered^ it impracticable for the enemy to 
move their artillery, nor could tho troops cajry their 
own ommuzution dry The greatest dihgeace nas 
exerted, in restoring the works. An attem^it faded, 
which was made on the 5th of January to obtain pos- 
session of a redoubt stiU retained by tho enemy But 
on the 12th of January the trenches ivcrc opened 
The enemy were now reduced to tho last stage of 
pnvation Lolly ihimsclf vnos sick worn loqt >^ith 
vexation and fatigue The disscnsioM which raged 
withm the fort hod deprived him < of almost all au 
thonty A very feeble resistance was therefore made 
to the progress of the English works Tho prori- 
sioDS, which such arduous efforts had been rctjuircd 
to introduce into the fort, had been managed without 
economy the importunities of Eally to force away 
the black mhabltonts, who consumed the stores of 
the place with so much rapidity, were resisted, uU 
matters were approaching to the last cxtrcmitv 
IVhde prevision# for some dajs yet remained, Eally 
urged the Council, since a capitulation must rtgard 
the aval os wcU os the military afTaira of the colony 
to concert general measures for obtaiaJng the most 
favourable terms and procured noihiag but cldca- 
nuy in return. TIic device of the Council was to 
preserve to thcras<lv4."«, if jujssibli the appearance of 
liaving bad no share ui the uu|K)pular traiuaciwn id* 
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sui’render, and the advantage, dear to theii’ resent- BOOKIV. 
ments, of throwing with all its Aveight the blame ^ 
upon Lally. When at last not two days’ provisions 2752 . 
lemained in the magazines, Lally informed them 
that he was reduded to the necessity of dehvenng up 
the militaiy possession of the place, for the civil 
affaii’s it. rested with them to make what provision 
was in their power. Toivard the close of day on 
the 14‘th, a commissionei from Lally, together with a 
deputation fiom the Council, approached the English 
camp The* enemy claimed the benefit of a cartel 
which had been concluded between the two crowns, 
and which they represented as precluding them from 
proposing any capitulation for the town of Pondi- 
cherry, As a dispute lespecting that cartel lemamed 
still undecided, Coote refused to be guided by it, or 
to accept any other terms than those of an uncondi- 
tional surrender Their compliance, as he concluded 
with sufficient asspiance, the necessity of then* affans 
rendered wholly indispensable. 

On the fourth day after the surrender, theie arose 
between ,the English civd and military authorities a 
dispute, which, had; the imhtaiy beenj as danng as 
the. civil, might have been attended ivith the most 
serious consequences. /'^Mr. Pigot, the Governor of 
jyiadias, made a formal demand, that Pondicheiry 
should be given up to, the Presidency, as the. pro- 
perty of the 'EastTndia Company. Coote assembled 
a council 'of war, consisting ot the chief officeisy both 
of vthe fleet and the army, Avhg wei’e of opinion that 
the place ought to be held for the disposal of the 
King Pigot, with a haidihood which subdued them 5 
fhough, ,im a man without arms in his hands, to- 
ward men on whose aims he totally depended, it 
might have been a hai’dihood attended with iisk; 
declaied jthat, ynless Pondicherry were given up to 
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bis lips. Voltaire, who had already signalized his 
pen by some tnemomhle mtcrpoations m favour of 
justice and the oppressed, against 1 r6nch judges and 
their law, exerted himself to expose, in a dear light, 
the real arcumstanccs of this homd transaction . 
which l^Ir Orme scruples not to call " a murder 
committ^ with the sword of justice ” It was the 
son. of this very man, who, under the name of I^dly 
Tolendal, was a member of the Constituent iVsscm 
bly^ and by bis eloquence and ardour in the cause of 
liberty, contributed to crumble mto dust a monarchy 
under whidi acts of this atroaous dcscnptioa were 
60 liable to happen. Thus had the French East In 
dia- Company, wlthm a few years, destroyed three, 
the only eminent men who had ever been placed at 
the bead of their otToirs m India, Lobourdoonois, Du 
pleix, and Lolly It did not long survive Uus hut 
display of its imbcdhty and uyusticc * 

[ ' 

1 For tbcM erents Me Mem. poor lo Comte de Lalij ( ^lem. pour 1« 
Sear Pp Lejnt Mem. poor Bourt Onse, \oL ii ; Cambnd-^ 
woks ) Voluire, Fra^ioesu Itut. lOr Flode, et lar la Mort Jo Comte 
deLell/ ' 
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First Nahobship " of^ Meer Jaffier — Fxpedition 
against the Northern Cii'cars — Emperor s eldest 
Soiif and Nabobs of Oude and Allahabad^ invade 
Bengal — Clive o^esigns th^ Government, and is 
succeeded by Mr. Vansittart — Jaffier dethroned, 

- and Meer Causini set up — Disorders by the pri- 
vate Trade of Company's Seivanis, — War with 
Causim — He is dethroned,' and Jaffier again se( 
up — War "With the Nabob of Oude — Death of 
_ Jaffier — His Son made nominal Nabob— Courts 
' of Proprietors and Directors — Clive sent back 
to govern Beng al. 

A defective treasury is the grand and perennial EOOKIV. 
source of the difficulties which beset the sovei’eigns of 
India. This evil pressed with peculiar weight upon 
Meer Jaffier. Befoie the battle of Plassy, which 
rendered him Subahdar, his own resources were 
scanty and precanous. The hberahty of Aliverdi,, 
the expense of his war with the Mabrattas, and the 
lavages of that destructive enemy, left in the tiea- 
sury.of the province a 'scanty inheritance to ^uiaja 
Dowla* The thoughtless profligacy of that prince, 
even had his reign been of adequate duiation, was 
not likely to add to the nches of the state : To pur- 
^ chase the conspiiacy of the Ehghsh, Meer Jaffier, 
with the prodigality of Eastern profession, had pror 
raised sums which he was altogether unable to pay 
The chiefs whom he had debauched by the hopes, of 
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BOOKiv prison and easily reconciled Clire, by infornuD^ 
him, that Ramramsing was an enemy to the English 
and had been the agent through whom the corres- 
pondence between Surnja Dow la and Bussy Imd been 
earned on A close connexion had long subsisted 
between RomramsiDg and Dooloob Ram and tbo 
latter^ to whose sngnaty the designs of JalBcr were 
not a secret^ regained the present step as a prehmi 
nary part of the plan n hirh was laid for lus own dc 
structioD I 

Meantime opposition b^an to display itself in va 
nous ports of the pronnees. The Rqjah of iilidna 
pore took arms upon the news of the detention of bis 
relatives An insurrectioa. m favour of a son of St 
redroz Khan, whom AUverdi deposed, was nu&cd at 
Dacca In the province of Fooroma the duan of tbe 
late governor had raised a creature of his own to the 
chief command And JodSer hod resolved on the re 
niovol of Ramnaram from the pronnee of Ikrnr 
Colonel CUve found the means of rcconcihug Ram 
ranuing and with tlie assistance of the Diglbh tlm 
insurrection at Dacca was cas3^ quelled But when 
the troops were drawn out to proceed to Poorania, 
the) refused to march, without payment of their 
arrears. Chre was prepanng to jom the Nabob but 
bis troops, with tlic prize tnone) distributed among 
them in consequence of the battle of Flossy, hod in 
dulgcd in such intemperance that many of the Euro- 
peans had died, a still greater proportion wen. sicL 
and tlic arm) was unable to Icavu Chandernagor be 
fore the 17th of November 

Hie Nabobs troops were ordered to mardi on the 
Clh of October Partial jiaymcnts and other nicani 
of overcoming their di^obcdiunx were employed Ull 
the 7tli of \ovcmlicr when the Nabob rvjuircd to 
the camp No sooner had he kR the at), than lui 
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son Mecran, mIio was to act as Governor, distributed BOOKIE 
intelligence, that a confedeiacy was formed, under 
the authoiity of the Enipeior at J)eihi, between Itam- ”|7^ 
naiani, the Subahdar of Oude, and Dooloob Enin, to 
raise to the go\eriiment of Bengal the son of a 
younger brother of Suiaja Dowdad He then com- 
iniisioned a band of lulHans to enter in the night the 
palace of the widow of Ahveidi, w'ltli whom the mef- 
thci of Suiaja Dowda, and grandmothci of the piincc, 
lesidcd They murdered tlie child, and sent tlie two 
pimccsscs to Dacca. The Nabob, who denied all 
particijiation m the action, icceived from tlie English, 
says jMi. Oimc, no lepioaches.” 

Chve anived atBIooisliedabad, on the 25th of Nb^ 
vember, wdiere Dooloob Earn, wdio, under pictence of 
sickness, had lefused to accompany Jafhci, lemained 
with Ins tioops. On tlie 3d of December lie joined 
the Nabob at Eaje i\Iahl Ciiddum Hussiin, wlio 
had long been an associate in the pleasuics of Jaffier, 
was destined for the government ofPoorania;" and 
some days had elapsed since he ciossed the river into 
that piOMnce, with a body of tioops. The teiTOi in- 
spned by the Nabob’s aimy, the intngues which Cud- 
diim Hussiin, by means of letteis and spies, was able to 
raise m the enemy’s camp, together -with theiawness 
of the insuigent tioops, made them take flight and 
dispel se, upon the veij’" appioach of Cuddum Hussun, 

' who took quiet possession of the government, and 
began immediately to gratify liis avance by tlie se- 
veiest exactions. 


* Orme, a 272 Chve, however, (Repoit, ut supra), and the author 
of the Seer hlutakhaiceu (ii 8), both say that tlie murdeied prince was 
a brotbei ofSuiaja Dowla 

2 Orme calls him Jalhei’s relation , but the author of tne Seer Mutak- 
hareen (ii 9), \^ho had bettor opportunities of knoiMng, says lie was 
only the son, by a concubine, of a liian who had inairied^Tafber's sister 
VOL. TIT. " R 
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BOOKHr Xhc mind of the Nabob, now tranquil on account 
^ of other quartera, turned itself to the mon, arduous 
^ ^ piTpcctidings which it meditated m Bahar CUve per 

caved his opportumt) and refused to proceed with 
hipi, unless nil the sums, due upon the agreements 
>vith the English, were previously discharged No 
payments could be made without Dooloob Ram A 
jcconalcment, therefore, was necessary, and CIivc 
undertaking for his security, Dooloob Ram joined the 
camp with 10,000 troops. Twenty three lacks of 
rupees were now due Orders were Signed upon the 
treasury for one half and tuneaws, that is, orders 
to the local recavers to make payment out of the 
jcvenues as they come in, were granted on certam 
districts for the remainder 

Chve, however, now stated os objections to the rc 
moral of Ramnoraln , Uic strcngtJi of lus army the 
probability that he would receive assistance from tlic 
Subohdar of Oude , the probalahl> that the English 
would be recalled to the defence of their own settle- 
inents by the amval of the Trench and the dangir 
lest RatnDaram should bring on arm^ of lilahratlas to 
lus cud JofEer was not wiUiDg to oppose direct!} au 
opimon of CUve and oflered to accept of his media 
tlon roemng in his mind the rnsj of every clan 
dc»tmG edort to orcompUsh Iiis own designs. UTit 
array began its march to Talna and was jouicd b) 
Ramniram, after receipt of a L-tter from Chvc, a* 
sunng lum, that both lus pcnion and govtnmitut 
should be safe Tlic intended delajs and nuichma 
tious of the Nabob were cut short, hj mUlbgeiicu 
that the Subalidar of Oude, with the Frewch part) 
under 31 Law, and a great Iwdy of Maliratta hocK' 
was about to mvadc the province, and by Uic actuator 
nvolof a ^faliratta chiLf, who came In the name of the 
pnnapal 3taliratta commanders to demaml tiuj or 
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iear§ of chout, amounting to twenty-four lacks of BOOR iv 
rupees, which weie due from Bengal. These events ^ 
produced a speedy accommodation with Bamnarain. 2753 . 
The Nabob, indeed, used various efforts to lemain 
behind the English, in older to defeat the securities 
which that Goveraoi had obtained But Chve pene- 
trated, and disappointed his designs. He even ex- 
torted from him another grant, of no small impor- 
tance to the English treasury A leading article in the 
European traffic was the salt-petre produced in Bengal, 
the whole of which was made in the country on the 
other side of the Ganges above Patna. This manufac- 
ture had in general been farmed for the benefit of the 
Government ; and Clive saw the advantage of obtaining 
the monopoly for the Enghsh. Pie offered the highest 
terms which the government had ever received , but 
the Nabob knew he could not deihapd from the 
Enghsh the regular presents which he would derive 
fi’om a renter placed at his mercy ; he was not, there- 
fore, inclmed to the arrangement ; but, after a variety 
of objections, the necessity of his cfrcumstances com- 
pelled him to comply. 

Chve got back to Moorshedadab on the 15th of 
May ; and, on the same day, received intelhgenee 
from the coast of Coromandel, of the arrival of the 
. French fleet, and of the indecisive first engagement 
between it and the English A friend to the use 
which governments commonly make of thefr intelli- 
gence of the events of war, “ Chve spread,” says 
Orme, the news he received, as a complete naval 
victory , two of the French ships sunk in the fight, 
instead of one. stianded after wai’ds by a mischance ; 
the rest put to flight, with no likelihood of bemg able 
to land the troops which they had brought from Pon- 
dicheiry ” 

On the 24th, Clive departed from Moorshedabad, 
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^WKiv without waiting for the Nabobv On the 120th of 
June, Q ship amved at Calcutta from England and 
1758 brought along with it a commission for new model 
hng the go\emment. A council was nominated con 
sistmg of ten and, instead of one Govemof’ 
preceding arrangements, four were appomted, not to 
preside collectively, but each dunng tlircc montlis in 
rotation The mcon\cmence of this scheme of go- 
vernment was easily perceived. " But there was 
another cause," says Mr Ormo, ‘ which operated on 
opmions more strongly Colonel Chve had fdt and 
expressed resentment at the neglect of himself m the 
Company*8 orders, for no station was marked for him 
m the new establishment" Convinced tliat he alone 
had sufficient authority to overaw c the Nabob into the 
performance of his obbgations, the council, mcluding 
the four gentlemen who were appomted llic gover- 
nors, came to a resolution, highly cxprca*ivo of their 
own dismtcrcstcdncas and patnotism, but full of dis- 
regard and contempt for the judgment aud authonty 
of their superiors ' This high legulativc act of tJio 
Company tlicj took u|)on them to set aside and, 
■with one acconl, invited Ch\c to accxpt tlic uii 
divided office of President With tins invitation he 
assures us that * be hesitated not one luouicnt to 
comply " ’ 

> Mr acr&ruui (Ueflcction* os U>4 Co>cnu<Qi &c. cf lulutun, p. 
Hi) “ At itu cniit, «bca auliU/j virtue uxl aiualAui/ ■ r« 
unpirt JouueJutdy ofttMirj «Ls Direclgr*, di iJtJ I j m u*.tcni 
uoong UinakfUo »Lid» crrtuoly did ibciq do btu* r »cro w uo* 
fyrtauilo to Ukit jod^mcol m to 0 n ci Ucr 1 14 

foicis ULcb lour moQlbt uxl lui Colonel Cli»# aou If * rUu»Lu 

Tb« abtordilf of iikL ■ ouUiukf poirui lo liA* kc. 

lUpoTt nl lupra. TUo ind^oo) t>f iho C<J-« I i» d ‘tr 

fliiloninj nnecdotjj Htc/e Mat ms or&ctt wf lo »lH*a I 

lr«t) uK u mdebtoi belbtd |j elceaUoo retuiL U- f r 1 u Mil 'll 
fun i! f f finer U Uoucy «u4 • J of ^ rtu ni i^jil • 4-4 

p4r» on ih^ Njiuli LimutC WUda ll^ o/tj-i* t iJ** t-J f 
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In the mean time considerable events were prepar- 
ing at Moorshedabad. On the approach of Clive 
and Dooloob Ram, Meeian liad tlirown the city into 
violent agitation, by quitting it with demonstrations 
of fear, summoning all the troops and artillery of the 
government, and giving it out as his intention to 
maich for the purpose of joining his father. Clive 
wiote with much sliarpness to the Nabob ; and 
hleeran apologized in the most submissive strain 
Though inabdity to discharge the aiieas due to the 
tioops, who could witli much difficulty be pieserved 
fiom tumults, compelled tlie Nabob to delay Ins pio- 
ceedings, he nas impatient foi the destruction of 
Dooloob Ram ; the seventy of Ins despotism in- 
creased , and he declaied to one of his favouiitcs, who 
betrayed him, “ that if a Fiencli force would come 
into the province he would assist them, unless the 
Enghsh released him fi'oin all their claims of money, 
tenitory, and exeniptions.” ^ Among tlie Hindus, 
who had risen to high employment undei the cil- 
coui aging policy of the late Subahdais, was Nun- 
comai, who acted as Governor of Hoogly at tlie time 
of Suiaja Dowla’s inarch against Calcutta Nun- 
comai had followed the armies to Patna, and, as con- 


Clive were at Patna, he was one day accused to the Nabob of havuig 
permitted a fray between some of his own soldiers and some of Clive’s 
“ It chanced,” sa)s the author of tlic Seer JMutaklnreen, ii 19, “ that 
Mirza Sheraseddm himself made his appeaiance at that very moment it 
was in full durbar, and in the hall of audience The N.iwab fixed his 
eyes upon him, and spoke a few -words that seemed to border upon re- 
primand ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ your people have had a fray with the Colonel’s 
people Is your honour to learn who is that Colonel Chve, and in what 
station heaven has seated him ?’ ‘ My Lord Naw ab,’ answered the Mirza, 
getting up instantly, and standing bolt-upright befoie him ‘ Me, to 
quairel with the Colonel! hie! w'ho never get up m the morning, with^ 
out making thiee profound bows to his veiyjack ass ! How then could I 
be daring enough, after that, to fall out with the ridei himsdf ! ’” 

1 Oiuie, 11 356. 
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pTOceedtngp q/T Meer JaJUr 

DOOKIV' Tersant*with the detmlsof the revenue, was emplojed 
^ by Dooloob Ram, When the difficulties of obtaining 
17 ^ payment upon the tuncaws granted to the Engbah 
began to be felt, he proOered his assistance and, if 
supported by the government of the Nabob, assured 
the English, that he would realkc the sums Ho 
was vested with such authority as the service ap- 
peared to require hut oa he expected not to elude 
the knowledge of Dooloob Ram, in the practices 
which lie meditated, for raising out of his employ 
meut a fortune to himself he resolved to second the 
designs of the Nabob for the Tcmovnl of that vigi 
lant Duan He penuaded the Scots to withdraw 
their protection IVom this troublesome mspcclor, by 
awakening tbeir fears of being called upon for money, 
if Dooloob Ram withheld Uie revenues and sup- 
pUed not Uio cxigenacs of the state He assured Uic 
Nabob and IVfeeran, that Ibc English would cca*c tq 
interfere m their govcmincut, if tlic monc) was re 
^ulorly paid Dooloob Ram took the alarm, and 
requested kavc to retire to Calcuttn with lus family 
and ciTccts Permission was refused, till he should 
find a sum of raonc) suffiaent to salisl^ the troops 
Under profession of a design to visit Culoncl Chvc at 
Calcutta, the Nabob qOiUcd the capital but under 
pretence of hunting, remained in its neighbourhood. 
On the second da> after bw deporturv., Sivxruii m 
alcd a hod) of the troops to ixjmlr to tlic rcsidcnccof 
Dooloob Ram and to clamour tuinultuoudy for tlmr 
pay The English agent interfered but as the 
tnxqis vrcrodirccte'dbyMccran to make •'Urc ofDww 
loobUam the agent ruundgrcaldiiBcuk) inpreierving 
hu hfe CUve at huit desired that he slmuld \k ol 
lowed with his fanidv to repair to Calcult i and the 
consent qtllic Nabob was no lunger vviilihilJ, 

Wltlua a few da)s alter the return if tho \cbob 
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from Calcutta, a tumult was excited in his capital by 
the soldiers of one of the chiefs, and Jissumed the 
appeal auce of being aimed at the Nabob’s life. A 
letter was produced, which boie the character of a 
letter fiom Dooloob Ram to the commander of the 
disoideily troops, inciting him to the enterpnse, and 
assuring him that the concuiience of Clive, and other 
leading Englishmen, was obtained. Ch\c suspected 
that the letter was a foigcry of Jafiier and jMeeran, 
to ruin Dooloob Ram, in the opinion of the English, 
and piocuie Ins expulsion fiom Calcutta , .u hen his 
person and wealth would lemain in their power All 
doub*^s might be lesohcd by the interrogation and 
confiontation of the commander, to w horn the letter 
was said to be addressed. But he ivas order cd by the 
Nabob to quite his service, was way-laid on Ins de- 
parture, and assassinated. 

In the mean time advices had arrived from the Pre- 
sidency at Madras, that Fort St. Dand had yielded, 
that a second engagement had taken place between 
the fleets, that the Fiench army was before Tanjoie, 
that M Bussy was on Ins march to join Lally * And 
the most earnest sohcitations weie subjoined, that as 
large a portion of the tioops as possible might be 
sent to aflbrd a chance of aveiting the ruin of the 
national affairs in Carnatic “No one,” says Orme,^ 
“ doubted that Madras would be besieged, as soon as 
the monsoon had sent the squadrons off the coast, if 
reinfoi cements should not amve befoie.” ^ Chve chose 
to remain in Bengal, where he wms master, rather 
than go to Madras, wheie he would be under com- 


1 Orme, says, (u 363) ‘‘ Clivc did not entertain a surmise that it 
would be taken whilst it had provisions.” But Chve himself says, (Re- 
port, ut supra) “ Nothing saved Madras from shanng the late of Fort 
St David, but itheir [the French] want of money, which gaie time for 
strengthening and reinforcing -the place ” 
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BOOK IV niand and determined not to lessen his po\\er by 
^ sending troops to ilodras, which the Prcsidencj, 
1759 example, might forget to send back An 

enterprise, at the same time, presented itself, which, 
though its success would have been vain, had tlicrrcnch 
in Carnatic prevailed, boro the appearance of a co- 
operation in the struggle, and afforded a colour for 
detalmng the troops. 

One of the leading Polygars in tlic Northern Cir 
COTS, fixing his e>c upon the advantages which* lie 
might expect to denre from giving a mw master* to 
the provinces, commumcated to the English m Bengal 
his desire to co-operate witli tlicm lu drliing out the 
Erench, wlale Bussy was iniolvetl m a struggle mtli 
the brothers of the Subahdar The bnUinncyof the 
exploit hod DO feeble oUracUons for tJie imoginntiou of 
Chvc and after the recall of Sussy to Poudidicrr) 
be*imparted lus intcutions to (ho Council ihe pro 
jeet met with uuauiuious condemnation.' But CLi\c, 
disregarding all opposition, prepared Ins armameut 
It consisted of 500 Euroiicans, 2,000 Sc|)o^s, and 
100 Lascars w ilh six field pieces six Lalttnng nn 
non, ono howitz, and one ci^ht incli mortar liic 
cxpCiUtiun, commuuded b> Colonel lordc wasdis 
Uned to proceed b} mo but tho altercations in the 
council, wlucii ilic dc>apprubation of tliu nicx^urc 
produced, and the dcljjs which occurretl in (he 
nicnt of the sldps retarded its dci>arluix till the tml 
of September ■* 

On the JOth of October Colonel Ionic ducni 
> Orae tfoly »■»' (u.wOl) ‘‘TImi bkj ur* mu » -ut lu i * 

icccp(aL!« to kJI iI e number, of ibe c o/vnL Bui CU o buawlf » ji 
(K uf jupra) tb4t (iff uoJertt cvtiltAr/to ih 

( li c^c rcHUM.il 

ihiw u- Jli/, *i.J Ji — Ntr ilu t H k Lucvfl 

<— i. 



])aikc(.l at Vi/ig.ipataiu, ami joined hit. tioops with BOOK iv. 
tliOiC of the Rajah Amnidcrauz , at whobc lUbtigalion ^ 
the exploit 'i\a5 uiidei taken. It uab expected, that 
thi^ chief uould alloid money for tlic maintenance of 
llic lioops , and hence but a ainall supply of that ne- 
ccssaiy ai tide n as bi ought fioni Jlengal. Tlie llajah 
i\.us in tJic u^jual state of Rajah>, N.ibobs, Snbabdais, 
and Empeiois in India; lie was reputed by the Eng- 
lisli immensely lid), ivlnle in icality lie uas misciably 
pool He was, theiefoie, not veiy .ible to piovidc tlic 
sums expected fium liiin , and still less billing. The 
dela}s by winch lie contiued to elude tlie impoitii- 
nitics of the English weie highly piuvoking , and, by 
letaiding tlieir mo\cnients, thieatencd to depiive 
them ot all the gicat advantages of lapidity and siir- 
puse. A soit of tieaty was at last concluded, by 
which it Mas agiecd that, excepting tlie seaports, and, 
towns at the mouths of the riveis, the concpieicd 
countiy should all be given up to Anunder.iuz, upon 
tlie condition of Ins advancing a certain monthly sum ' 
for the maintenance of the tioops 

JM. Conflans, Mdio had been sent to command the 
Eicncli tioops upon the iccall of Bussy, had concen- 
trated Ins forces about Hajamundri , towaids ■which 
the Enghsh and tlie Rajah dweeted their maich The 
foice, which lemained under the command of Con- 
flans, after the depaiture of the tioops ivhicli ivoie 
lecalled witli Bussy, was still coiisidciably supoiioi to 
that which had amved with the Enghsh , but -wheni 
the tioops foi other services weie deducted, he took 
. the field against the Enghsh ■with numbei s ncaily 
ccpial. A battle was brought on , and the French 
iveie completely defeated , they weie not only stript of 
then camp, but fled fiom Rajamundii 

Dm mg the battle, the Rajah and Ins troops le- 
iiiamed coweiing in the hollow of a dry tank, which 
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BOOKiv protected them from flhot Afrer the battle oU his 
^ operatioiiff were tardy v> hat was wortej no monej 
could be extracted from him all the cash which hod 
been brought from Bengal was expended and dunnfp 
fifty days, when advantage might have been taken 
of the want of preparation on the part of the enemy, 
and of the dejection arising from their defeat, tho 
English were unable to move. At last, by a new or 
rangement, a small sum was obtamed from tha 
Rajah the troops were* put in motion, and on tho 
6th of Februoiy amred at Elloro or Yalorc uhcrc 
they were joined by the Zemmdar or chief of the 
distnct 

Confians had no longer confidence to meet tJic 
English m the field, but witlidrcw to defend himself 
m JMosnhpatam the pnncijml fort, and pnnapol 
station of the rrccch, on that part of the coast » 
while be uigcd the Subahdor of Deccan to march, to 
tho defence of his own tcmtoncs, the French being 
occupants under bu autbonty, and subject to his law 
while the English mtended to wrest the country 
wholly from his bands. The mcws of tho courtiers 
of die Subabdar happened at the moment tq coinadc 
^vith his on*n wishes to preserve for himself the pro- 
tection of the I ranch, and be put Im army in motion 
towards Hlasuhpatani 

Ihis prevented not tlic Enghsh commandtr from 
liastcning to attack the place IIl amved on Uic 6th 
of March Ihc French treated his pretensions nith 
ndicule Masuhpatam, fur an Indian ton n andagniiut 
Indian means of attack was of no inconjidcrablu 
strength The defenders within were more numcroui 
dian the besiegers A considerable onny of obaervo- 
tidn was left in the field Iht bubaiidar with tho 
grand armj of Dcccan was on tin. march And a u 
mtorccmcDt of Luro^K'aQs was expected from Uoiuh 
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cherry. A sum of ir^ney for the English had arrived 
from Bengal , but the French army of observation 
rendered it cjangerous, or rather impracticable, to 
send it to the camp. The English' troops mutinied 
for want of pay , and it was witli much difficulty, and 
by large piomises, that they were induced to lesume 
the discharge of their duty 

Thiee batteries continued a hot fire on tliree dif- 
feient parts of the town, without having affected any 
considerable damage, from the 25th of March to the 
6th of April, when the situation of the English began 
to wear a veiy threatening aspect Salabut Jung'^was 
appi caching ; the French army of observation had 
retaken Bajamundri, and m^ght effect a junction with 
the Subahdar ; it was impossible for the English now 
to retreat by the way which they had come, or even 
to embark at Masulipatam with their cannon and 
heavy stores , the monsoon had begun ; the leinfoi ce- 
ment from Pondicherry was expected; anckto crown 
all, the engineers reported that no more than two 
days’ ammunition for the battenes lemained uncon- 
sumed. In these cu'cumstances, however appai’ently 
desperate. Colonel For de lesolved to try the chance of 
an assault ' The batteries were directed to play with 
the utmost activity during the whole of the day , and 
the troops fo be under arms at ten at night The at- 
tack, m Older to divide the attention of the enemy, 
and lender uncertain the point of danger, was to be 
in thiee places at once , and the three divisions of the 
army were to be on their respective grounds exactly 
at midnight. The struggle was expected to be se- 
vere ; from the superior numbers of the enemy, and 
the little damage which the works had sustained. A 
part of the army faulteied considerably; nor did all 
the officers meet the danger with peifect composure. 

1 
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Suecetx of Colonel Tordt. 
flOOKlv They got, hovp’c\cr, within the walla witli comnan- 

CaAP 3 , , , , . * 

tive ease where being met by superior lorccf, thc> 

1759 might have paid dear for their tementv hod not sur- 
prise aided their arms, and bad not Couflans, con 
founded by uncertainty, and by various and cxaggc 
rated reports, after a short resistance, surrendered the 
place* 

Withm one week two ships appeared mtli a rein 
forcement of 300 troops from Pondicherry Tho 
SubaJidar, wliose amvol liad bccu antiapatcd but a 
A few days by tlio fall of iirasuli|mtaiu, fohnd him 
self m arcumstances but lU calculated to cany on by 
himself a war ngmust the English* IIl was anxious 
on the other hand, being now deprived of tho 1 rcncli, 
to cultivate a fnendship nitli Ibe English, and to ob- 
tain from tlicm a body of tropps, to protect liun 
against (he dangerous ambition of his brotber Nizam 
All, nlio siuco the departure of Bussy had returned 
at the head of a cousdcrablc bod> of troo|is, and filled 
him with serious alarm Colonel Fonle rctiaircd to 
lus camp, where he wos rccciNcd with great dislinc 
tion and concluded, a treaty, by wlutli a considerable 
tcmlorj about Urosuhiiatam was ceded to the Fug 
bill, and the Subolidor cugagexl to allow 110 lancli 
sctticmcut for the future to cxi>t in bu doinuuuns 
TliC h rcncli army of obscnotion which ly the sanio 
treat) it was stipulated should cro''3 the Kistna la 
fifteen da)S joim^ the army uf Bas.-'dut Jung titu 
elder brollicr of Uic Subalular who had aL'CpnijKiiuid 
him on the uxixxliUoii to tho Norllicni CiaaT', and 
now nnalied awn> to (he souUi llic (no ^liijw 
winch had brought the I'eiuloreeintnt from PoiuIit 
eherry upon discovering the Io>3 of MiuulijKil'im 
sailed aw i) to the north and laiultd tlit trw]H iL 
( injain Phe) niaUe several clTorls to lender ome 
3 
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useful service, but eiitiiely fruitless , and after endur- bookiv. 
ing’ a variety of privations, returned greatly reduced ^ 
in numbeis to Pondiclieriyd 2^29 

While tlie detachment fioin the army of Bengal 
was engaged *in these operations, tlie solicitude of 
Clive was attracted by an enemy of high pi-ctensions 
m a dilfeient quarter. Towaid the close of tlie his- 
tory of the Mogul Empeiors, it appeared, that the 
eldest son of the Empeior Aiiliimgeer II., not daring 
to trust himself'in the hands of the Vizii, the daring 
Umad al Mullv, by whom the emperor was held in a 
state of wretched servitude, had withdi*awn into the 
distiict of Nujeeb ad Dowla, tlie Rohilla, who was an 
opponent of the Vizir, and a paitizan of the Imperial 
fanidy. At this time, the i evolution effected by the 
English in Bengal, the unpopulaiity and disorders of 
JajSer’s admimstration, and the presumed weakness 
of his government, excited hopes in the neighboiinng 
chiefs, that an invasion of his territoiies nnght be 
tui’ned to advantage The imagination of Mahum- 
mud KooUee Khan, the Subahdar of Allahabad, was 
the most highl}" elevated by the piospect of shaiing 
in the spoils of the Enghsh Nabob. - He was insti- 
gated by two powerful Zemmdais, the Bajahs, Sunder 
Sing, and Bulwant Sing And the Nabob of Oude, 
his neai kinsman, one of the most powerful chiefs in 
Hindustan, joined with apparent ardour in the design 
The Nabob of Oude entertained a double pin pose; 
that of obtaimng, if any thing was to be seized, as 
great a share as possible of Bahar or Bengal ; and 
' that of watching his opportunity, while his ally and 
kinsman was inteijt upon his expected acquisitions, to 
seize by force or stratagem the fort of Allahabad. 

The influence of the imperial name appeared to' them 


‘ Orme, u. 375—380, 472—491, 554, Wilts, p. 401 
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Danger of the Engbtlu 

b6okiv of no small importance in the war with Jaflier and 
^ ns the pnnce, who had fled mto Itohilamd, was soh 
ating them for protection, it was agreed to place him 
ostensibly at the head of the enterprise. PreporatiODS 
were made and the Pnnce, having obtained from the 
Emperor legal investiture, as Subahdar of Bengal, Be 
hor, and Onssa crossed the Canimnassa, a n\cr 
winch bounds the province of Bahar, touards the 
conclusion of the year 1758 From the exhaustion 
of the treasury n hen Jaffier was raised to the go- 
vernment, the great sums wluch he had paid to the 
English, the difficulty of extracting money from the 
people his own neghgent and wasteful administration, 
and the cruel and brutal character of lus son Mccran, 
Jofficr was lU prepared to meet a fonnidohlo invasion 
From his own rabble of iH paid and mutinous soldiers, 
he was obhgcd to turn, and place oU his hopes of 
safety m the bravery and sIjU of the English, whom, 
before the news of this impending danger, he liad 
been plotting to expel The English appear to have 
had no foresight of such an event. By the absence 
of the trooiis in the Northern Circars, their force was 
so incoDsiderohlc, and both the} and Joffier needed so 
niucli time to prepare, tliat Imd tlie invaders pro- 
ceeded with tolerable cx)>cd)tion and skill they might 
have gamed without difficult} tlic wIioIl province of 
Bahar A bbw IikcUiis, at so cntical a jicnod would 
havosliakcn to such a degree the tuttenng govern 
ment of Jafljtr, that the inapiLiit |>owcr of tlic Eng 
lUli might have despaired of rcatonng it and a mo- 
mentary splendour might ogam liavc surrounded Iht 
throne of the iNTogub 

The mareli of the Pnucc and lus confulcratcs to- 
wards Palna pbct'd Kaniuamm tlic Governor btlwccu 
two dnodful fires lo Jafficr he neither fi.lt, nor 
owed ottacUincnt But, joining the pnnce, he ruked 
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elite attacks the Enijyooi’s Son, 

/ 

every thing, if Jaffier , adhering to Jaffier, he risked. BOOKIV. 
as much, if the prince, should succeed The situation ^ 
was calculared to exercise Hindu duplicity and ad- 
diess. An application to Mr. Amyatt, the chief of 
the Enghbh factory, was the first of his steps ; fi’om 
whom as he could receive no protection, he expected 
such latitude of advice, as would aflbrd a colour to any 
measures he might find it agieeable to pursue - It 
happened, as he foresaw Mr. Amyatt, informing him 
that the Enghsh would lemain at Patna, if assistance 
should arrive; if not, would retiie from the danger; 
frankly and sincerely instructed him, to amuse the 
Prince as long as possible ; Ji^t if all hopes of succour 
should fail, to provide for himself as events might 
duect Ramnarain studied to conduct lumself in 
such a manner as to be able to join wnth the greatest 
advantage the party for whom fortune should declare. 

He wiote to Bengal importuning for succour ; and he 
at the same time piivately sent a messenger to propi- 
tiate the Prince. He was even induced, when the 
English of the factory liad retired doivn the river, to 
pay him a visit in his camp , and the troops of the 
Prmce might have entered Patna along with him The 
opportunity however was lost , and the observations 
which the Hindu made upon the Prince’s camp and / 
upon the counsels which guided him, induced him to 
shut the gates of the city when he returned, and, to ' 
prepare for defence. 

The hardihood of Clive was seldom overcome by 
scruples. Yet the Emperor Aulumgeer was legi- 
timate sovereign of Bengal , and had undoubted right 
to appoint his eldest son to be his deputy in the go- 
vernment of that province. To oppose him, was 
undisguised lebellion.^ The English forces, a slender 


1 The Pnnee, Holwell assures us, (Memorial, p S-) repeatedly offered 
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Good Fortune of the Fnghdi 

BOOKiv bimd, marched to iVIoorshcdahad, and, being joined 
^ by the best part of Joffiers troops, commanded by 
1759 ^I^ccran, tliey advanced towards Patna where Ram 
narain had amused the pnnee I)} messages and o\cr 
tun^ as long as possible and aflcn\drd3 opposed 
him Though the attack ivas miscrabl) conducted, 
a breach was made, and the courage and resources of 
Romnoram would ha\c been soon cxliaustcd nhen 
intelhgencc reached the camp, that the SubaJidar of 
Oude, who was on his march with an army under 
pretence of joming the prmcc, had treacherously 
seized the fortress of Allahabad. Maliummud Kool 
lee KJian, by whom the pnnets olTairs ncre con 
ducted, and whosi^ forces ncre Ins entire support, 
rtsohciT to inarcli immediately for tlic recover) or 
protection of bis owni dominions and though ht was 
joined at four md<M distance from tlic city Ji) oU 
Law, who had hastened from Chuttcriiorc with his 
handful of rrcDchmen, and irntwrluncd limi to 
return to Patnn, of winch he engaged to put him m 
possession ill two days, the inrntuuletl. Nabob con- 
tinued lus marcli, and Iicui^, [luaiiaded b) Uie 
Subalidar of Oude to tlirow Imnstlf u|K)n Ins gene 
rosit), was first made a prisoner, and nfierwards put 
to death 

Wien Ch\L and hlccran njiproachwl, tlic enemy 
Irnd already deported from Patna and tliL nnliappy 
prince, the descendant of so man) lUustiious sove- 
reigns, the legal Subalidar of Bengal, Bohar and 
Onsso, and tlio undoubted heir of a throne, once 
among the, lohit^t on the glolx., wiw n Urifl of 
fnends and jx>ourccj, that he was induixtl to unit a 
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The Dutch in Bengal. 

letter to Clive, requesting a sum money for his booki^. 
subsistence, and olfeiing in lequital to witlidi’aw 
fiom the province. Upon these easy' 'terms was 
Clive, by Ills good fortune, enabled to extricate him- 
self from a situation of considerable difficulty. Ham- 
naiam obtained, or it, was convenient to grant him, 
credit for fidehty; the Zemindars who had joined 
the Prince hastened to make their peace; and Clive 
returned to Calcutta in the month of Jiine.^ 

This was a fortunate expedition for CKve. So 
unbounded was the gratitude of Jaffier, that after 
obtaining for liis defender the I’anlc of an Omrah of 
the erapire,‘he bestowed upon him, under the title of 
Jaghu’e, the whole of the revenue or rent, ivhich the 
Company, in quality of Zemindar, were bound to 
pay, for the teriitoiy which they held lound Cal- 
cutta. The grant amounted to the enormous, sum 
of 30,000/. per annum. Clive’s Jaghire” is an 
expression of frequent recun ence, and of consider- 
able weight, in the History of India. 

The Shazada (such, was the title by which the 
eldest son of the Mogul was then distinguished ■ in- 
* Bengal) was thus fortunately repulsed, and Colonel 
horde with his troops was no^ less fortunately re- 
turned from the south, wlien the Enghsh weie' 
alarmed by the news of a great armament, fitted out' 
by the Dutch at Batavia, and destined for Bengal. > 

The Dutch were not then at -nj-ar with England, and. 
being excited to cupidity liy the lofty leports of the 
nch harvest lately leaped by the English in Bengal,; 
possibly aimed at no more than a^ share of the same 
advantages, or to ^balance before f its n resistible 
ascendency the increasing power of them rivals. 

I Scott’s History of Bengal, p 379 — 391, Seer Mutakhareecr, vol,' 
u part 11 . p 42 — 89, Francj^'s Shah Aulura, p, 8 — 11; First Repoit 
of the Select Committee in 1772, HolwelFs Memonal, p 2- 

YOL. III. S 
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Chvc attach the DutcJi. 


bookiv They had received encouragement from Ja£Ber 
^ but that ruler, since the invasion of the ilogul 
i7fi9^ Prince, felt ao powerfully his dependence on the Eng i 
hsh, that, when called upon by the English for the 
use of his authonty and power, ho durst not dechne 
In the month of August a Dutch ship amved m the 
nver, filled ^vlth troops, and this lyas speedily fol 
lowed by six more, the whole havmg on board 700 
Europeans and 800 I^Ialays To attack without 
provocation the shipa or troops of a nation in friend 
ship with this country, was not regarded by Ch\c as 
less than a hazardous step. The advantages, how- 
ever, of standing without a mol m Bengal out 
weighed his apprehensions he obtained an order of 
the Subahdor, commanding the Dutch to lca\c the 
over and under pretence of seconding his authont) 
resolved upon hostOities. The seven ships ascended 
the nver os far oj a few miles below Calcutta, ond 
landed their troops, which were tbcnco to march to 
the Dutch factory at Chinsura. Chvc detached 
Colonel Fordc, with a force, consisting of 300 Euro- 
peans, 800 Sepoys, and about 150 of JaifieKs cavalr) 
to mtcrcept them, and at the same time commanded 
three of the Company s ships, fitted out and manned 
for the purpose, to attack the Dutch East Indlanicn 
Colonel Fordc, by the dexterit} and succc^j of IiU 
exploit, converted ft into one of the most bnUIaut 
indents of the war, and of the 700 Luroptans, uot 
abo\a fourteen were enabled to nacli Chmiuni, Ihc 
rest being either taken prisoners or sh\m TJm. at 
tack upon the ships was equally succcssfur after an 
engagement of two hours, slx of tlicm were taken 
and the scvcntli ivos intercepted by two English 
Bhips whicli lay further down tlic nvir After lids 
heavy blow the Dutch, to present their total cxpul 
tion from Bcugal were contu^jpd to imt tbemKfres 
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in the wrong, by paying the expenses of the war , BOOKiv. 
and the irregulanty of his interference made Clive 
well pleased to close the dispute, by restoring to the i^qq, 
Dutch their ships, with all the treasure and effects. 

The agreement with the Dutch was ratified- on the ^ 

5th of December ; and Clive, who for some months 

I 

had been meditating return with his fortune to Eu- 
rope, resigned the government early m Februaiy, 
and sailed from Calcutta.^ 

He left not the countiy in peace. Meeran before 
he departed from Patna, the preceding year, had 
sown the seeds of a future war. He treated with in- 
justice some officers of considerable rank and influ- 
ence ; and no sooner was he gone than a confederacy 
was formed between them and some neighbouring 
Zemindars to support the Shazada m a fr’esh mva- 
sion. Intelligence of their designs had reached 
Calcutta before the contest with the Dutch was de- 

I 

cided. And the Nabob of Poorania, whopi Meeran 
had ah-eady endeavoured to cut off by treachery, had 
taken the field, and was expected to join the Mogul 
pnnce. 

Colonel Calliaud had been called from Carnatic to 
take the command of the forces in Bengal, when 
Chve and Forde, who meditated simultaneous depar-' 
ture, should sail for Europe. He arrived with a, 
reinforcement of troops toward the end of November; 
and it was necessary that he should proceed to stop 
the menaced invasion without a moment’s delay He 
left Calcutta with a detachment of ^iOO Europeans, 

1,000 Sepoys, and fifty artillery men, with six pieces 

1 First Report from the Select Committee in 1772 ; Holwell's Memo- 
nal, Cnlliaud's Narrative The author of the Seer Mutakhareen won- 
ders gveatly what could be the reason of Chve’s quitting the government; 
a sentiment very natural to him, w ho well undprstood the pleasures of 
governing, but could not so easily conceive the passion of an English- 
man to see lodged a pnncely fortune in his own country 
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26p 7^^ iihamada, JhOio £rtJ^or, 

if caimoD, and arrived at Moorshedabnd on the 2Gth 
' ^ of December He was joined by CUve on the Cth of 
“1760 January, who, ha^nj made hia nrnuigcments with 
the Subahdar or Habob, set out after a week for 
Calcutta CalUaud being jomed by 15,000 horse 
and foot, and twenty five pieces of cannon, of the 
Xabob, under conunand of hfeeran, resumed hii 
march on the 18th. 

In the mean time, the iMohrattas, who had been 
mated by the Vizir, Umad al jMulh, to invade the 
provmcea of Oude and Rohilcuud, liad beep de- 
feated and obb^d to fly while the powerful King 
of the Abdollees was agmn on his marqh for the 
invasion of Hindustan. Exated by the approach of 
imiuperable danger, the Vizir, m a fit of exa^pcratiqu 
or despair, ordered the murdqr of the Emperor, the 
wretched Aulumgeer, and tho news of tins tragical 
event reached the Sbazoda,ju^t as bo ba^ parsed the 
Canimnassa into the province of Bahar He was 
advised to assume immediately the state and title of 
Emperor to confer the office of Vizir upon Sqja 
Dowlo, tho Nabob of Oude and to confirm Xujccb 
ad Dowla pi the office of Ameer ul Oinmh Tlic 
majesty of the impenal throne, and hU imdoubted 
title, had an infiucDcc stiU upop the minds pf mcm 
It was DOW dear and iDimediato nbclhon, to re\ist) 
him and whatever guilt could be involved in malang 
war upon their rightful sovereign, must bo incurred 
by those- who earned arms against him The Eng- 
lish had already foraibanzcd themselves with the Idea 
of rebcUioHj in India and the considcmlion of legi 
timatc sovereignty, though the sovereign would have 
purchased their protection by unlmutetl grants njv- 
pcors not to have exated a scruple in a single brta L 
The new dignity, however, of Vizir calleil ujvon tliu 
Nabob of ^de for some exertions in favour of hi* 
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resumes his'-Plan upon Bengal. 

sovereign; and the fascination -of' the imperial title BOOKiv. 
was still of force to collect around him a considerable 

aiW-' , , ' 1760. 

The march of the Enghsh was' retarded by the 
necessity of settling terms’ with the Nabob of Poora- 
nia, who had encamped on the left bank of the river 
between Moorshedabad and Patna, and professed a 
desire of remaining' obedient to Jaffier, provided the 
English would engage for his security This nego- 
tiation wasted seven days ; and in* the mean time 
the Emperor advanced towards Patna. Ramnarain, 
whom the sagacity of Aliverdi had selected to be 
deputy Governor of Bahar, on account of his skill in 
matters ^of finance, was destitute of military talents; 
and con^dering his situation, under the knOwn 
hatred of Jaffier, as exceedmgly precarious, he was 
unwilling to lay out any of the wealth he had ac- 
qmipd, m pioviding for the defence of the country. 

He was still enhbled to diaw foith! a respectable 
army, reinforced by seventy Euiopeans and ‘a bat- 
tahon of English sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant 
Cochiane ; and he encamped under the walls, with a 
view to cover the city He had received by letter 
the stiongest iry unctions from CaJhaud, on no ac- 
count to hazaid a battle till hleeran and he should 
arrive. An action however took place,, the aimy of 
Bamnaram was attacked with impetuosity ; some of 
his officeis behaved with treachery; his troops were 
giving- way oh all sides, and he ffimself was dan- 
geiously pressed , when he sent an impoitunate re- 
,quest to the Enghsh for immediate assistance. The 
Lieutenant" had advised him at the beginning of the 
action to place liimself, for the security of his person, 

i It 13 stated at 60,000 men by Calliaud (Narrative of what hap- 
pened m Bengal in 1760, p 7),' but this we conceive is an exaggerated 
conjecture 
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Attack u^n Patna 

K^iv near the English battalion an advice with whicli Ins 
) vpnity did not permit him to comply That officer 
' 1760^ marched to hla relief without a moments delay hut 
' be imprudently divided his handful of troops they 
were unable to withstand the force of numbers, all 
the European officers of the Sepoys fell, when the 
SejioyB dispersed and were cut to pieces. The 
English who remamed nhve, resell ed to 6ght their 
way to the aty and such was the awe and terror 
which the sight of their courage inspued, that the 
enemy, not danng to resist, opened mstantly to the 
right and left, and allowed them to retire.' 

Had the troops of the Emperor pushed on with 
vigour immediately after this nctory when Ram- 
naram was severely wounded. Ins army panic struck 

< TIm at tli« Mofut ooUsdao wbo wu b PatM at iIm too* 

neat of (1 m aokm are omimog at laau ** Wlut remabtd of iMr 
b« uje ** >fai rallied b; Doctor VVilluun FoUertoo a /rittMl of 
tuM, aod poulblj b/ >ome EagCib o£cen rrhoM nnm^ I Laow not 
wbo raided ihoD lo order a^n and at ooa of llieir putt vat to U 
oa (bo field of batUa, (bej fouod meant to rtodcr it aioless and of oo 
a>aJ bj (bra»tipj;aUr^aeodIeof Iroo uKoitirje. The oiber bcioj ia 
good coodiOeo, tbejr look It vltb them ingetbcr nltb lU amnaiutiuoi 
and that haadroi of men bod the coora;:t to rcUre b the face of a flo* 
lojioaa eocmjr wilhoat once ahrinkiDS from their raolts Dimax theu 
jouiM/ the cart of arDmaoUioa chanced lo rccci>e loroe damage the 
Doctor atopped uocoocemedlj, ood a/kcr hanoc pat it lo order he 
LranJj puraurd hu roote agiuD and it mmC le aci^wtedged that thil 
umuo 1 preaeoco of emod, firmocu of temper and eodamitui braverj 
are paU all queslkm ThejJum the moat rcaolale coorage to the iscnt 
caotienu pnideoce} nor ha^e tbcjr their c^oaU b the art of raegreg 
ibemvelicab hafUa arraj ooJ figbtuig in order If to ao maoj ouburj 
quahficalioiu tiwj Lo«w how lojoui Uie arlt of goteromciu; if thr 7 
»buMcd a cooceni tor tbe cbcomitancra of the hoihaodman and the 
gcntlemao and eterted u itiuch {p|(eaait/ and aoliatude m rciiai leg aod 
eausg tbe porpb of God, a> ihrj da m wtwta cr cnoccma ihctr xuhtar; 
aiLin DO oaUoQ id the vorld woold be }<rcf raUe lo ibcis eir pioie 
vcrlber ut a mtoaad. Bot tucbli lh« ruilt r rd abch thej »bu« lo 
the pccpia of iLoc kii g>twJnt, ami aach ibir apaibjr and bvhdcTTOctfi.'r 
ibeir vitIUie that the people uoder theu dunanii’O grvan <*crjf »Urr> 
ai>d ore reduc d tu pureitj auJ dUttcab Uh Gid I come to ike auiU 
aiict ol tUme adlutid acriiuttf and deSnr them ihira lie oppretiwea 
(be/ »ui&r ** beer MuuLharctOy u. 101 
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repulsed. 

and dispersed, and the city without defenders, they BOOKiv 
might have taken Patna with the greatest ease. 

But they employed themselves in ravaging the open 
countiy, and in receiving messengers and overtures 
from Ramnai’ain till the 19th of Pebruary, when 
they learned that JMeeran and the English were dis- 
tant fi’om them but twenty-eight miles. The resolu- 
tion was taken to mai’ch and engage them ; and next 
day the two armies approached. Colonel Calliaud 
urged immediate attack ; but Meeran and his astro- 
logers found that the stars would not be favourable 
before the 22d. Early on the morning of that day, 
Calliaud was in motion , but before- he could reach 
the enemy the day was so far spent, “ by the insuf- 
ferable delays,** as he himself complains, “ of 
Meeran*s march,** that wishmg to have time before 
him, he was unwilling to engage till the following 
morning. The enemy however advanced, and Calli- 
aud drew up his men between two villages which 
covered both his flanks, advising Meeran to form a 
second line, the whole of wliich, except the two 
wings, would have been covered by the English and 
the villages. But though this was agreed upon, 

“ he crowded his army upon the right, and; in spite 
of the most pressing and repeated, sohcitations, pre- 
sented to battle a body of 15,000 men with a front 
of scarcely 200 yai’ds - in a tumultuous unformed 
heap.” With a feigned appearance of directing the 
main attack upon the English, the enemy advanced 
with the best part of their army against Meeran, 
who in about ten minutes began to give way. Co- 
lonel Calliaud however inarched with a battalion of 
Sepoys to his aid, and immediately decided the fate 
of the day. The Sepoys diew up withm forty yards 
upon the enemy’s flank, and having poured in a 
-couple of fires, advanced with the bayonet, when the 

S 
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Tht Einperor Inarduifor Bengal 

enem^ recoiled upon one another, fell into confuaion 
an^ being charged by lileenm 5 cavalry, dispersed 
Caliioud was eager to pursue butiMoenm, 
'y(ho had received a in/hng wound in the battle, pre- 
ferred an iiltcrval of ease and pleasure at i*atna. He 
^puld not c\en pemut the service to be performed 
wdhQat him and though Collmud offered to proceed 
wjth lu5 owli troops alone, if only a few horse, which 
hp earnestly entreated, ivcre granted him, he found 
Oh/he oQuld urge without avail 
w The Eibperor ded the-same niglit to Bahor, a ton n 
aljqpt ten miles fidm the field of battle. Hpre a 
ipeo^re of gr^t proouao suggested itself To leave 
l^fecfari autlthd English behind, and, marching with 
the utmost expeditiop to Bengal surprise IMoorshc 
dabad, and i taka the Nabob prisoner It ivas tlio 
29th of the<niondi before Meeron could be'prenulcti 
upop to abandon the indulgences of Patno nhen he 
and tho Elnghsh marched tonords Bahor, and ^cre 
surprised to Icam that the enemy had already per 
formed* tUD marches towards Bengal. TIic strongest 
mo^ves pressed Ibr disimtch The Englisli cmbarkctl 
i^) along ujth Mccrans cavalry in three 

days o\artook the foe who adojited a hold and i>o- 
htjq rosolqtioo No longer able to proceed along the 
ryrcTj tjie Emperor directed Jib march across the 
mountains aud Collmud stdl resolved to follow hii 
steps. Tlic route nos long and difficult, and it was 
near thv end of i\larch bcfqre the Emperor emerged 
on the ploini of Bengal, about thirt) nulcj vrut from 
jMoorsIicdahad Dunog this interv aJ, Intclhgenci, was 
in su/Bqcnt time received by Jarfiu: to enable him to 
collect on army and obtain a body of 200 Europeans 
Ijom Calcutta but the Emperor was joined by a 
body of jMahrattaj, who had lately broken into ibat 
part of the country and had he rapidJ> alUckcJ the 
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Nabob, he still enjoyed, in the opinion of Calliaud, BOOKiv. 
the faiiest prospect of success. But he lingered till ^ 
JMeeian and the 'English j pined'' the Nabob on the 1750. 
4 <th of Apiil ; ' and on the 7 th, when they advanced 
to attack him, he set fire to his camp and 'fled.' Cal- 
liaud again' urged for 'cavaliy to pmsuCj and again 
was absolutely, refused 

One object of 'hope was even yet preserved to .the 
Empeior.' By the- precipitation with which his pur- 
suers had followed him, Batna was left in a ‘miserable 

, i 

state ’ of defence. Could he return with expedition, 
and anticipate the aiiival of succour, it must fall into' 

Ins hands. ‘ At this veiy tiine' M Law, with his small _ 
body of Eienchmen, passing that capital, to, join the 
Einpeior who had ’again invited him fiom Chitter- 
poie, threw it into the greatest alaim. It was- almost 
entirely destitute of “the means of defence ; but Law 
was ignorant of its situation , and proceeded to Ba- 
har to wait for the Empeior At this time the Naib 
of Poorama took off the mask, espousing openly the 
cause of the Emperor , and had he seized the piesent 
oppoitunity of marching to Patna, nothing' could 
have prevented it from falhng into his hands. The 
exertions however of Ramnaiain, and of the gentle- 
men of the English factory, had collected, before the 
Emperor was' able to arrive, a sufficient body of de- 
fenders to secure the city against the fiist impres- 
sion , and Colonel CaUiaud, who foiesaw the danger, 
formed a detachment of 200 chosen Eui’opeans, and 
a battalion of Sepoys, of which he gave the command 
to Captam Knox, and commanded them to maich 
with the utmost expedition to Patna. The Emperor 
had lost no time in commencing the siege ; and after 
seveial days of vigoious opeiation, during which 
jMr. Fullerton, the Enghsh Surgeon, and Bfija Shita- 
bioy, had distinguished themselves peciihaily within 

8 
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BOOKiv the walls, Law attempted aa assault* Though ix 
^ pulsed, he, lu two days, renewed the attempt and 
j part of the wall being demolished, the rampart was 
scaled The enemy were still compelled to retire 
but the aty was now thrown into the greatest alarm , 
a renewed assault was expected the followinff night , 
and scarcely a hope was entertained of its being 
TFithstood , when Captain Knox inth a Hying party 
was seen approaching the wnlla. He bad performed 
the march Crom Moorahedabod to Patna, under the 
burning heat of a Bengal sun, m the extraordinary 
space of thirteen days, himself marching on foot, os 
an example and encouragement to the men That 
very night the Coptom reconnoitred the enemy s 
camp in person and next day, \ratching the hour of 
oAernoon a repose, surprised them when asleep, and 
drove them their works, to which they never 
returned. 

■While the Emperor, conscious of his weakness, 
withdrew to the ndghbourbood of Tcckaury, waiting 
the rcevdt of his opphcations to the Abdallce Sliah 
^ho >^as now commanding from tlio nnaent scat of 
the Mogul government the ubole of the upper pre^ 
\mccs of Hindustan, the Nmb or Deputy Governor 
of Poorania had collected Ins army, and \\ os on the 
march to join him lo counteract his deegns, the 
Engbsh army under Colhaiid, and that of Joflicr 
under jVrccran, rendezvoused at Baje mabi, on the 
Cdd of Way They moved upwards on the one tJJc 
of the mcr, the Nolb advincing on the other and 
orders were fonvarded to Caplam Kuox lo crow 
over from Patnn and harass liU march till the main 
annj sliould arrive while his boats, vvlucli wert not 
able to o-CLiid the river so fast as he marched were 
overtaken and cizcd Captxuu Knox uinazed the 
inhabitants of Patna by dcchmng Ids resolution, as 
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soon as the enemy appealed, of crossing the river BOOK iv. 
with his handful of men, and giving them battle. 

Part of Ramnarain’s troops were placed under his 
command ; but as the enterprise appealed to them 
an act of madness, they formed a determined^ resolu- 
tion to have no share in it. Raja Shitabroy, having 
between two and thiee hundred men in his pay, with 
whom he had performed important services in the de- 
fence of Patna, joined the Captain with a real dispo- 
sition to act. Two hundred Europeans, one battalion 
of Sepoys, five field-pieces, and about 300 hoise, 
marched to engage an army of 12,000 men, with 
thirty pieces of cannon. Arrived within a few miles 
of the enemy, Knox proceeded in the dark to the 
quarters of Shitabroy, to communicate his design of 
surpnsing the enemy’s camp during the night; he 
found that gallant associate fully prepai’ed to second 
his ardour ; the troops were allowed a few hours for 
repose; and a httle after midnight they began to 
march. The guide having'imssed his way, fiom the 
darkness of the night, they wandeied tdl within two 
hom’s of day-break, and having lost the time for at- 
tacking the enemy by surprise, abandoned the de- 
sign. They had laid down theh anns, and prepared 
themselves for a little repose, when the vanguard of 
the enemy appqpred The gallantly of Knox allowed 
not a moment’s hesitation He took his gi’ound with 
skill , and though completely surrounded by the ene- 
' my, repulsed them at every point ; sustained a con-< 
flict of six hours, in which Shitabroy fought with the 
gieatest actmty and resolution , and having com- 
pelled them at last to quif the field, piusued them till 
night.^ 


1 Tbe author of the Seer Mutakhareen, who had a distant \iew of tlia 
battle from the walls of Patna, describes, uith much effect, the alterna- 
tion of hopes and fears which agitated the inhabitants, as the lanous 
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Opcraltons the Sngluh Army 

DOOKiv „ In consequencG of fhis defeat^ the Nmb postponed 
^ his resolutibn of, joining the Emperor,)aod raojchcd 
17W “towards tjio north. ^,1)1 a few dajs Calhaudtmd hlee- 
^ ran crossed the Gongpf^ to pursue him, land, as his 
army was encumbered with baggage and artillery, 
sopn overtook him He immediately formed his hue, 
as^if^to engage " but unloading the treasure ond tho 
most valoable part of tho^ baggage i putting it upon 
camels pnd elephants, and skirmisluhg only till the 
English came up, he mo^licd away with great qspe- 
ditiOHj leaving his heavy baggage and artillery bc- 
hmd,^ Tho rams Were np^v set m with unusual \io- 
lencc, yet Calhaud, animated by the reports of the 

I I I 

rcporti of Lba bdtila reacited ortbo total whJcb camo to tbeir’ 

er«i ood (hetrem TTfroranottiljifiUrpmod. AtUit "vben 

tb« noi Cir ipeat « ooto caoto to 31r lioTtat Cmn Captaio Kdos, 
which mendcB>od that- (bo toaiijr waa (kfateij axui ilrxxis 1 bu luirlJU 
g^Dce waa laC to til tho pimaj^ mn of the oij, and auxd a deal of 
Jof I went to tbo factAry to coaiphaioat th| ^coUemo, when lo tho 
du*k of tbo erenuig CsptjJo Kooi bltUKlf crotted Ofcf nod cama wllh 
SbltabfOj la hU compaoj Hiej wen both curmd M(th du»t and 
iwcaU Tbo Caplala thoa pno mibo d«CaJ of tho battle, and paul tbo 
grealett eacotolanu oo Shiubroya seal actiuty and^aiou/ lleex 

dolmed aovend llmof 'Thi* U a iral iSaaob; 1 aercr mw luch a Na 
wohiamjhfe'* A few motiteoU after lUroDaraia was lotnnlucrd IIo 
had la hu coffipoDy both ^ostapba Coolieo Ktuo aad tha Cutwal uf 
th« cUy With SoQK) other oicd of cooctjoiDCe, who on Ucaru g of lb« 
amral uf ibeso tno [uea had docled to tl>a foriuryt and cn icrti ,, them 
alone couU not help bcUonog that they had nnp^ViTrta tbesLu,(ltirt 
^ so lar aero they from coocei*las lianiirals of tacocualJ Icl at 

a wbola army Nur could t) ry ba tuado to bcliCT* pmpfcs id a* (bry 
aero wub lljodian ootioas) that a cMsmCuicr could cpilt bis emy lO 
DoooocenuiUy tmlcss ho bad iiulced no any frutoU nor would! (to 
to what Mr Amyau rcptatedly said to counocs Itanauaxdo aad uilxis 
of their uiutaif " bier MotaVbaroea ii 1 J 

> CaJEaud un this iccaUua too, con^Iami Leatily of Mccraai ** Tbo 
youD} Nalpob aul Lis UvoplU-baicd la Uus tlinuub hi tbcir uuial mao* 
DcrfhalllD^aboto amilela thorcar nor ever onco made a iH-two lo tav- 
tam the Ea hsh. llad be but acted on lh.« oaduo «ilb tie U I 
ptaranc of spint and mad* eren a seuiUanco of £ bur iLv 
ruJiL cptiolihciie tt(rrnldCi.Jdunll uuc-a hbaa or 1 t 
Ut> »i*vd. C*1L x. fj N*U«U f p 31 
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rich treasiu’e (the English were credulous on the sub- B^KIV. 
ject of treasuie) which the Naib cairied in his tiain, 
resolved to make the utmost exertions to overtake him jYgg. 
before he could reach the forests and mountains. The 
pursuit had been continued four days, when during 
the night of the 2ld of July, which proved exceedingly 
tempestuous, th^ tent of Meeran was struck with 
lightning, and he, with all his attendants, were killed 
on the spot. The death of their leader is, to an In- x 
dian army, the signal to disband. The probability of 
this event, which would deliver the province of Bahar 
into the hands of the Emperor, struck the English 
commander rvith the utmost aiarm. His whole at- 
tention was now occupied in keeping the army to- 
gether, till' leconducted' to Patna, toward which he 
marched with. aUi possible expedition; and distnbuted 
the troops in winter quarters. on’ the 29th of July.^ 

‘ The pohtical affau’s of the province were hastening 
to another crisis^ The government of JalBer was in 
a state approaching dissolution. The’ EngHsh Presi- 
dency was distressed by want of pecuniary resources, 
and the seeds of riolent discords were sown in the 
counciL 

When Jaffiei got possession of the viceroyalty by the 
dethronement and death of his master*- Suiaja Dowla, 
and when.' the English'leadeis were gi’asping the ad- 
vantages -which the revolution placed in their hands, 
botl] pal ties dazzled udt^.fii’st appearances, overlooked 
the consequences which necessarily ensued" - The 'cu- 
pidity natural’ to' manldnd, apd^ the hiedi^ty witjh , ' 

I t I ; i'" I ' ' 

* Op the history of this secopd iqvasion of the Moguf Prince, see Scott's 
Hist,, of Bengal, p. S9H—397 ; Seer Mutakbareen, ii 91 — 139, Cal- 
liaud’s Narrative of what happenedhn Bengal in I76O, p 1 — 36j 'Cal- 
liaud's Evidence before the Committee of 1772, Calliaud's Letters in 
Holwell’s Tracts, p 27 , Francklin's Shah Aulum, p 12 
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Rtiolution to dtihrose M<tr Jajier 

BOOKIV level With their expenditure, wns indispensable.* They 
^ might retire from all concern with the ^verament of 
the country, and content themselves with the protcc 
tion of Calcutta, for w hich a small body of troops and 
a small expenditure would suffice. But not to speak 
of the golden hopes which had been so fondly 
nshed, fear* suggested themselves (fears when tbe^ 
favour wishes are potent couns^rs) that the place 
which the Company might resign in directing th(^ 
government of the country would be occupied b> the 
French or the Dutdi From the administration of 
JofEer, resigned as he was to a set of unnorthy fa 
\ountes old, indolent, %oluptuoiis, estranged from 
the English, and without autlionty no other con>c 
quences were to be expected tlian those ^Inch had 
already been cxi>cnenccd From a strong scn^c of 
the incurable vices of Jaffier and Iiis fannl},i\rr IIol 
well, during the few montlis of Ins i|dmiDistratioii, )md 
advised the council to abandon him and, embracing 
the just cause of theEirjperor to avail themselves of 
the high offers which that deserted monarch nas 
ready to moke An idco, bon ever, of fidciitj to tlic 
connexion which they had formed, tliough with a 
subject in rcbclhon to lus king, prevailed in the 
breasts of tlie council and a. middle coui>c >vas 
chosen. Of all the mcnilicrs of Jollier a fanplj , vv ho>c 
remaining sous wdu young Mccr CaiuJini, the hus 
band of hia daughter, who passed for a man of laltnU', 
appeared the only person endowed with qimlUn.'a 
adapted to the present cxigtucici of the govcmnn.nl 
It was agreed tiiatoU the active, jiowcrs of adiuini''tra 
tion should be placed m Ids bands , JaffiLT not Ix-ing 

• Tha BcCrtWlJofuJ werrased eifaothliue aoJ lb« wu I Ml aJ* 

fuf J*fraju3,U,ooilcf U«Ij 

objecten bj Mr VkouitjiTt m bi Lrtttr la ibt 1“! i 
p. IT— « 
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detlii’oned in name, but only in reality A treaty was bookiv. 
concluded with Meer Causim on the Q7th of Septem- ^ 
her. He agTeed, in return for the powers thus ' 

placed in his hands, to assign to the Company the re- 
venues of the three districts of Buidwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, to pay the balance due by Jaffiei, 
and a present of five lacks for the war in Carnatic. 

On the 2d of October, Mr. Vansittait, accompanied 
by Colonel CaUiaud and a detachment of troops, pio- 
ceeded to IMoorshedabad to persuade or to compel the^ 

Nabob to accede to the an’angements which had been 
formed. Jaffier discovered intense reluctance , and 
Mr. Vansittart wavered Meer Causim, who could 
be safe no longer m the power of Jaffier, exclaimed 
against the perfidy of making and not fulfilhng an en- 
gagement such as that which was contracted between 
them ; and formed his resolution of joining the Em- 
peror with all his treasuie and ti’oops. The resolu- 
tion of A'li*, Vansittait was at last confirmed, and a 
favourable moment was chosen for occupying the pa- 
lace of JaflSer wnth the troops. Wlien assm’ed that 
no designs against his person or authoiity were enter- 
tained, that notliing was pioposed beyond a lefoim 
of his government m the" hands of his son-in-law, who 
would act as his deputy , he rephed, with disdain, 
that he was no sti anger to the meaning of such lan- 
guage ; and too well acquainted with the characters 
of men, particulaily that of his son-in-law,^ to be in 
doubt respectmg the consequences. He perempto- 
laly refused to remain a vain pageant of royalty, and " 
desired permission to retue to Calcutta, to lead a pri- 
vate hfe under the English protection.^ 


1 First Report of tie Committee m 1772, Vansittait’s Narrative,! 
19 — 123, Holw ell’s Memorial, Scrafton's Observations ou Vansittares 
Narratne , Vansittaies Letter to the Propnetors of East India Stock in 
answer to Sciafcon, Verelst’s View of the English Goierninent in Ben- 

VOL. Ill T 
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Divttion tn tie Cou/ici) 

EOOKIV When the pecumary distresses of the Company a 
^ government, and the enormous disorders m that of 
1760 Nabob, were under the dehberation of the board 
at Calcutta, there was but one opimon concermng the 
necessity of some important change To > cst Slecr 
Caufiim with the power requisite for reforming the 
government of the Nabob, was the plan approved of 
imommously in the Select Committee. Tlic force 
which might be necessary to subdue his reluctance 
vraa provided and though it was not antiapatcd that 
he would resign the government rather than comply, 
the step which that resolution made necessary nos a 
natural consequence and was without heatation dc 
creed. When Sir Vansittart returned to Calcutta 
on the 7th of November, he found Uieie were persons 
by whom those measures wero by no means approiod 
hir Verelst and Sir Smyth, two members of tho 
Council, who were not of the Select Committee, en- 
tered a minute on tho 8th, in which they complained 
that a measure of so much importance bad not been 
submitted to the Council at large and laying great 
stress upon the engagements whidi Imd been formed 
witli Jofficr, insinuated their ignorance of the CMst 
ence of any cause why those engagements sliould be 
abandoned and betrayed. When Cbvc mode Jus plan 
for the government of Bcugal, by tlic irregular eluva 
Uon of i\Ir Vansittart, bo seems to Iiaic oicrlookcd, 
or very imperfectly to haic esUmated, Uic pajAioas 
which it was calculated to o>.atc illr Am) alt nho 
was a man of ment, and next to Ihu chair, could not 
behold himself postponed or superseded ivitlioul di*- 
satisfaction and those among the Bengal senanu, 
wlio stood next to him in hopes, agarded ihcir m 
tcrcsts as iniolicd in his. A jwrly thus ousted, wiUi 

talj Stq U. iao~loO Sc«u» Uuu efUtr^U, p* 3?^ 

■tOI 
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feelings averse to the Governor ; and they soon became BOOKiv. 
a party, opposed to his measmes. Other passions, 
a still grosser nature, were at this time thi'own mto- 176 O, 
violent operation in Bengal. The vast sums, obtained 
by a few individuals, who had the principal manage- 
ment of the foimer revolution, when Meer Jaffier 
trode down Suraja Dowla his master, were held in 
vivid remembrance , and the persuasion that similar 
advantages, of which eveiy man burned for a share, 
were now meditated by the Select Committee, excited 
the keenest emotions of jealousy and envy. Mr. 

Amyatt was joined by IVIr. Elhs, a person of a violent 
temper, whom, in some of his pretensions, the Gover- 
nor-had opposed; and by Major Camac, who had 
lately ai lived in tlie province to succeed Calhaud, but 
whom the Governor had offended by proposing that 
he should not take the command till the affau’s at 
Patna, in which Calliaud was already engaged, and 
with which he was well acquainted, should be con- 
ducted to a dose. A minute, in which Mr. Ellis and 
Mr Smyth coincided, and in which the deposition of 
Jaffier was formally condemned, was entered by Mr. 

Amyatt on the 8th of Januaiy. No attempt was 
made to deny the extreme difficulties in which the 
English government was placed, or the disorders and 
enormities of Jaffier s" administration , it wasjonly de- 
nied that any of these evils would be removed by the 
revolution of which, m violation of the national faith, 
the Enghsh, by the Select Committee, had been ren- 
deied the instruments 

- Meer Causim, awai’e that money was the pdlar by 
which alone he could stand, made so great exertions 
that, notwithstanding the treasmy of Meer Jaffier was 
found almost empty, he paid in the course of a few 
months the aiTears of the English troops at Patna ; so 
far satisfied the troops of the Subah, both at Moorshe- 

T S 
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EOOKiv dabad and Patna, that they were reduced to order 
and ready to take the field , and provided see or seven 
jy0j lacks 10 discharge of his engagements >vith the Com 
pany, insomuch that the Presidency were enabled m 
November to send two lacks and a half to Slodrai, 
whence a letter had been received declarmg that 
without a supply the sk^ of Pondicherry must be 
raised 

In the month of January, Jiltyor Carnoc omyed at 
Patna, and took the command of the troops. The 
province of Bahor had suflered so much from the re- 
peated mcursions of the Emperor , and the finances 
both of the Nabob and of the Company n ere so much 
exhausted by the expense of tlie army required io 
oppose him, that the luipoitancc was strongly felt of 
driving hun finally from that part of the country 
The nuns were no sooner at an end, than the English 
commander, accompanied by the troops of Eamna- 
nun, and those which liad belonged to hrecran, ad- 
vanced towards the. Emperor, who was stationed at 
G}ah IVIaunpore Tlic unhappy Ulonarch made 
what exertions he could to increase his feeble arm} 
but Cornac reached his camp b} tUrco days" march 
forced lum to on engagement, and gauied a victory 
TIk* only memorable incident of Ujo battle wo*, tJwt 
M Law was taken prisoner And the Bntiili ofikers 
existed tlicnisclvcs m the eyes even of Uic ruJc 
natives, by treating him wUi the highest honour 
and dlsunctiOD * 

I It li liucrouaj aaJ dcli(bliul to b«ar &ccou£.tof it* rulir* 
Luiariu ** U'bca tli* Emperor left li>« £tlJ of Lililr ib* of 

ttoepi Uut tuU«wi.d M Law «lueour*5ri b j Uiu di^ht eM limj of iL* 
wEodenu); Ui« «Ucb Ut*; bad luibetla led m bit tenter, (anted aLuut 
bljiwuo and tbUonrdlhtf Emperor VL ■ l unt-fa f d 

mod alcat rnulrcd not (o lam tu> bad ( be UrUude (jm ( lui (U*, 
and tenumed £rto la Out pottore wetUu. for lh« oRmnU c/ bit draib. 
Tbi» tciii, (tpcrlrd Ut ^ jor Conur he d<UA.UJ bicuKli ftua Lil 
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At tills time the Zemindai*s of Bii’boom, and Burd- BOOKiv. 
wan, two important districts of Bengal, not far from 

main, with Captain Knox and some other officers, and he advanced to 
the man on the gun, without taking with him either a guard or any 
Tahngas (Sepoys) at all Being arrived near, this troop ahghted from 
their horses, and puUing their caps from their heads, they swept the aif 
with them, as if to make him a salam and this salute being returned by 
M. Law in tlie same manner, some parley m their language ensued 
The Major, after paying high encomiums to M Law for his perseverance, 
conduct, and bravery, added these words You have done every thing 

which could be expected from a brave man , and your name shall be 
imdonbtedly transmitted to postenty by the pen of^history now loosen 
your swoM from your loins, come amongst us, and abandon all thoughts 
of contendmg with the English ' The other answered} ‘ That if they 
would accept of his surrendering himself just as he was, he had no ob- 
jection , but that as to suriendenng himself with the disgrace of being 
without his sword, it was a shame he would never submit to, and that 
they might take Ins life if they were not satisfied with that condition ’ 

The English commanders, adminng his firmness, consented to his sur- 
rendenng himself in the manner he wished, after which the Major with 
his officers shook hands jvith him, in their European manner, and every 
sentiment of enmity was instantly dismissed on both sides At the 
same time the Major sent for his own palankeen,'made him sit in it, and 
he was sent to camp M Law, unwilhng to see or to be seen, shut up 
the curtains of the palankeen for fear of being recognized by any of his 
fnends at camp , but yet some of his acquaintances, heanng of his 
bemg arnved, went to him The Major, who had excused him from ap- 
peanng in pubhe, informed them that they could not see him for some 
days, as be was too much vexed to receive any company Ahmed Khan 
Koteishee, who was an impertinent talkei, having come to look at him, 
thought to pay his court to the English by joking on the man’s defeat , a 
behaviour that has nothmg strange, if we consider the times in which 
' we hve, and the company he was accustomed to fiequent, and it was in 
that notion of his, doubtless, that with much pertness of \oice and air, 
he asked him this question, ‘And Biby (Lady) Law, where is she?’ 

The Major and the officers present, shocked at the nnpropnety of the 
question, reprim anded him with a severelook, and very set ere expressions . 

‘This man,’ they said, ‘ has fouglit bravely, and desei ves the attention of all 
brave men, the impertinences which you have been olFenng him may be * 
customary amongst your fnends and your nation, but cannot be suffered m 
ours, which has it for a standing rule, never to offer an inj ury to a vanquished 
foe ’ Ahmed Khan, checked by this repnmand, held his tongue, and 
did not answer a word He tarried about one hour more m his visit, and 
then went away much abashed, and, although he was a commander of 
importance, and one to whom much honour had been always paid, no 
one did speak to him any more, or made a show of standing up at his 
departure. This reprimand did much honour to the English , and, it 
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Accommodation icith the Emperor 

.^WKiv SIooTshedilbad, took arms. It has been alleged that 

^ they acted in concert with the Umpcror , with whom 

1761 been arranged during his former campaign, 

that a body of hlahrattas should penetrate into Ben 
gal immediately after the nuns, that he lumsclf 
should advance to Bohar, and, by os menacing an ap- 
pearance os possible, engage the attention of the 
English and Nabob that tlie Zemmdars sliould hold 
themselves in readiness, till llio Emperor, giving his 
enemies the slip, should penetrate into Bengal, as he 
had done the year before, when tlicy should fall 
upon the provmce by one umted and desperate effort 
There seems m this too much of forcaiglit and of 
plan for Oncntal politicians, especially the neak- 
minded Emperor and his Ihcnds At any rate the 
movements of the Zemindars betrayed them iViccr 
CousuD, attended by a detachment of Engh^i under 
Mfyor Yorkc, marched m haste to Beerboom, de- 
feated the troops which were opposed to them, re 
duced both provinces to obedience, and dro\c tlic 
Mohrattos to tlic ^utli 

immedmtely after the battle wiUi the Emperor, 
hl^or Comae sent to him the Uiya Slutabro), to 
make on overture of peace and to ask permission to 
vlst him in lus camp At first, by Uic instigation of 
ono of the restless Zemindars vvlio supported him ho 
declined the proposal presently afterwards having 
listened to other counsels, he became eager to make 
lus terms. He was tired of lus dtjicndtncc upon 
the rude and imolcnt clucft who bltlicrto hodiijdicld 

movl actoo«Ied):;cJ, to th« boitoor of tho*« vlrop'tn, Uut it ibtu 
coulact to 'iir lod m luuIiU *unl>7 of idojt u<iO w oo iLi otW 
u more dmaIcu umI loor* Lcoxuac Unn Uvir ULittour 
tOBacaetoj,»bctiicf u ilu of acuui, or lo lU findeof tuccot u-l 

Ttciorj } tbM people tenn to Bet cotu Jj »<xonlu>x ^ nilct i.b- 
imtd bj our uctuit cuuouoicn, aiul oof tneu 
Miiultmcco, il Ids, ICd. 
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his cause : and cherished hopes that the late revolu- BOOK IV. 

A Chap 5« 

tion at Delhi might produce some turn in his favour. ‘ 

The Abdallee Shah, after his great victory over the 176I. 
Mahrattas, had acknowledged him as sovereign of 
Hindustan ; had appointed his son to act m the 
qiiality of his deputy at Delhi ; and had recom- 
mended his cause to the Afghaun chiefs, and to his 
vizir the Nabob of Oude. Major Carnac paid his 
compliments to him as Emperor, in his own camp, 
and, after the usual ceremonies, conducted him to 
Patna. 

Meer Caiisim was not easy upon the prospect of a 
connexion between the Emperor and the English ; 
and hastened to Patna, to observe and to share in the 
piesent proceedings Upon his arrival he dechned 
waitmg upon the Emperor in his own camp ; either 
because he was afraid of treachery, of which there 
was no appearance , or because (so low was the hous( 
of Timur fallep) he was pleased to measure dignities 
with his King. After much negotiation the«Enghsl 
invented a compromise , by planning the interview ii 
the hall of the factory, where a musnud was formed 0 
two dimng tables covered with cloth The usua 
ceremomes were perfoimed, and Meer Causim, upo: 
condition of leceiving investiture as Subahdar c 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 'engaged to pay annuall 
twenty-four lacks of rupees to the Emperor, as th 
revenue of the piovinces, with the government c 
which he was entrusted "After a short stay at Patn£ 

•wheie the mtiigues of the Nabob had as yet pre 
vented his being pioclaimed as sovereign, Sha 
Aulum accepted the invitation of the Subahdai ( 

Oude, of Nujeeb ad Dowla, and other Afghaun chiefs 
to wliom his cause was recommended by the Ab 
dallee Shah, to place hiniself under their protectioi 
and marched toward his capital. He was escortei 
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BOOKIV by Major Comae to the boimdanes of the province 
^ of Bahar nod made a tender to the English of the 
1761 duaneeof Bengal, Bahar, and Onssa, for nhich, and 
all their other privileges, lie offered to grant phir- 
mdns, whenevor the petition for them tliould be pro 
sented in form -The intention ^vns distinctly formed 
at Calcutta, to afford assistance for placing and con 
firming him on his paternal throne but the uant of 
money, and the disinclination of the Nabob, proved 
decisive obstructions 

Bleer Causim, who had supphed his first nects&i 
tics, by squeezing out of those persons, who were 
suspected of having made nehes m the puhhc service, 
all that terror or cruelty, under pretence of making 
them account for their balances, was calculated to 
extort, regarded the supposed treasures of Bomna- 
ram, os well os tlie revenues of his govcmiucut, ujth 
a cranng appetite and rcsohed to omit uo Lfiurt or 
contnvonce, to get both m Ins i)Oucr As Raimiu 
ram, honercr, had been assured of protection b> the 
Englisli it was neccssar} to proceed with caution and 
art. TIic pretence of caUifig u|>on luni to accoiml 
for the rccupts of his government was the iiostni 
meut employed It was the purjMiSG of the Nabob 
to accede to uo acconimodatiuu wluch should nut 
leave Bamnanun at Ins nicrty It was the pur|>uM. 
of Baniuarain to avoid, bj every effort of dncancry, 
the rendering of afuir account i hci^ cnilcovour< 
Inil) Oriental, of the Nabob on thc'ono side mid 
Rauiuaram on llic other, ojitratcd to llic rum of 
botli 

i\Ir Vansittart, and Uic jiarty who supported him, 
desirous of finding the conduct of iMccr Cauiim 
wliom they had rokcd, of a nature to jUiUf) tluir 
clioict, wen. disiHJjCtl to iiiUqirLt all apiKuruiccs in 
favour Ihe opjMisilc part), who condumicd Ujl 
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elevation of Meer Causim, weie not less disposed to 
interpret all appeai’ances to his disadvantage. Un- 
foitunately for Ramnarain, and, in the end, not less 
iinfortimately for the Nabob, the persons at Patna, in 
whose hands the niihtaiy power of the Enghsh at 
this time was placed, belonged to the paity by whom 
the Governoi was opposed. Major Carnac was in- 
deed supeiseded in the cliief command by the arrival 
of Colonel Coote, shortly after the Emperor was re- 
ceived at Patna ; but Coote feU so entu ely into the 
views of his piedecessor, that Caimac, though in a 
subordinate station, remamed at Patna, to lend his 
countenance and aid to measures, the line of which he 
had contributed to diaw. 

Safar was Mr. Vansittait from intending to per- 
mit any irijustice towaids Ramnarain, that Major 
Cai'naCj in his fii’st instiuctions, was pai’ticularly in- 
foimed of the engagements subsisting between the 
English government and Ramnaiain ; and of the 
necessity of supporting his life, fortune, and govern- 
ment against the Nabob, should any hostile design 
appear to be entertamecL Mr Vansittart, however, 
listened to the representations which the Nabob ai’t- 
fuUy sent him, of the artifices by which Ramnarain 
evaded the settlement of his accounts : The exi- 
gencies of the Calcutta government urgently le- 
quiied the payments due ftom the Nabob. The 
Nabob declared that the recoveiy of the balances 
from Ramnarain was the only fund fiom which, those 
payments could be made. And Vansittait, wfth the 
usual creduhty, beheved the vulgai reports, of the 
gi eat treasures, as well as the vast balances, in the hands 
of Ramnarain; though the accounts of only three 
yeais of his government were unexamined, and 
|;hough in each of those years his coimtiy had been 
legulaily over-run by hostile aimies, and he had been 
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BOOKIV obliged for defence to keep on foot on nnnj" greater / 
* than he was able tq pay * 

SLyor Canmc and Colonel Coote, on the other 
hand, allowed their nunds to be entirely engrossed bj 
the evidence which appeared of the resolution of the 
Nabob to destroy Kamnanun The proof which 
they possessed was indeed hut too eonclusive, since 
they have both left their deelarations upon record, 
that the Nabob tempted them with enormous bribes 
to leave Ramnamm m his power ’ Their opposition 
to the Nabob, which was often oflensiTe and cicep 
tionoble In the mode, appeared to Vansittart to have 
no better aim than vexation to luniself it lessened 
the care of Ramnamm to save appearances in eiad 
mg the extortion with which he was threatened and 
it enabled the Nabob at last to persuade Vnnultart, 
that he was a man requiring notliing hut justice, 
which Ramnamm was lahounng to defeat and tlmt 

* Canuc (»«« lus Endenc* m TbirJ Hepoxt of Cou 

nutlca ^ 17T9) bcLercd that h« o»ed oothiDg ot alL 

* Both luuted opoa tho that Itamnamki read/ to actoout 

iairij In a letter of Comae'a to ibo Sulctt C o mmu tce, doted 
13th Apnl 17dl he Mjt, **lbaTo )os( bad rcotoa to luipect lh« 
Nabob Di deU”TU at^uoit Itaioaanuo, ood ba\e dow liHUid tnj iuv> 
ptoocu to b« too tros. lii* ExctUcoc/ (the rsabob) mAd« a bear/ coii>> 
plaint to DM jetterdaj in the proMoce of hlr M'Gulrf Major Yorke 
hleun Ltubirtftcta and Swiolon that there was a omiideraJ lo balofl c c 
doe on the rereoucs of this proiioce lUaoaraja bol declortd to mr 
ibotha was read/ to U/tL« occooDts hefore huD bo«>ercr as(b«l»o 
parties duTer »l^I/ id ihctr stattmesUy Mr M Cure ud I proposal 
tKar the/ fchoold each inaVe oat their oeci unti ood rcicr them to / or 
board who woold Ciitt/ deade Lctwieii thern This which I iho .ht 
was a rcasooohU prnpowl was so for froai hciDj; sjtisftcior/ lu lK« 
Nabob that he jJaiol/ declared outhio^ Irss cotdJ sotidj hun ih^ 
the Mahrajs s licio;; rrioos d Irom lL« Nwhut ol tl i* I * 

lelumtd to MoorsItcdahaL” Hr l R port of ih-j CoouuUlte lo Ut7 
Afp. No. 13 la hi* estdeoc* hefora th* CcotiaUtre Coruac uj 

“ The plea of his Leia., in orrear was iht pretest olwaj mod* u»« Y 
opprciun. him hot withowl Inandslioo f r qufot at«i f * 

U«"OS 1 had with RaituuraiQ on the subject be jJwarw Itu-cd tea Ij te 
cc iLc to a bur aod c'lutaLlc acvcuul.'' 

J 
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Jiis government was hastening to ruin from the ob- 
stinate dishonesty of one man, supported by two 
English commanders. 

So far did these altercations and animosities pro- 
ceed, that on the 25th of June, Vansittart, who had 
^ majoiaty in the council, came to the unhappy xe- 
solution of recalling both Coote and Camac from 
Patna, and of leaving Ramnarain at the mercy of the 
Nabob. He made that use of his power, which it 
was the height of weakness in Vansittart not to 
foresee Kamnarain was immediately seized and 
thrown into prison , his very house was lobbed ; his 
fnends were tortured to make confession of hidden 
treasures , his life was only for the moment spared, 
lest the indignation of the Enghsh should be too 
violently roused ; and, after all, the quantity of trea- 
sure which he was found to possess was insignificant, 
a sum baiely sufficient for the daily expenses of his 
government ^ 

This was the fatal eri’or of Mr. Vansittai’t’s ad- 
pmnstration ; because it extinguished among the 
natives of rank all confidence in the English protec- 
tion , and because the enormity to which, in this in- 
stance, he had lent his support, cieated an opimomof 
a weak or a coirupt partiahty, and diminished the 
'Weight of his mterfei ence when the Nabob was 
jeaUy the party aggiieved. For now began the me- 
moiable disputes between the Nabob and the Com- 
pany’s service about the internal-trade , and, at the 
same time, such changes were produced in the Coun- 
cil at Calcutta, as impaired considerably the Govei- 

I VansittirCs Nairative, I 141 — 271, The Evidence of Camac and 
Coote m the First Repoi t, and that of Clive, M'Guire, and Camac, in the 
Third Reporc of the Committee, 1772 , Scott’s Hist of Bengal, p 404 
— 409, Seer Mutakhareen, 11 160 — 181, Verelst’s View of the English 
Government m Bengal, p. 47. / 
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The Court of Dtrxcion 

EOOKJV nor*s power These changes constitute an incident 
^ the history of the Company, the memoiy of which 
1761 IS of peculiar importance 

Just before Colonel CUre rtaigncd the government 
in Bengal, the 147th paragraph of one 9 ! the lost of 
the dispatches, to which he affixed his name, ad 
dressed the Court of Directors m the following terms 
" Having fiiDy spoken to every branch of your afluirs 
at this Presidency, under their established heads, wc 
cannot, consistent with the real anxiety wc feel for 
the future welfare of that respectable body for whom 
you and we arc m trust, close this address without 
expostulating with freedom on the unprovoked and 
general aspenty of your letter per Pnucc Henry 
Packet Our sentiments, on this head, inU, wc 
doubt not, acquire additional weight, fronx the con* 
sidfiration of their bang subsenbed by a mqjonty of 
your Council, w!io arc, at tins icry penod, quitting 
your service, and consequently, iDdcpcndent and dis- 
interested* Permit us to say, That the diction of 
yout letter is most unworthj ) ourselves and us, in 
whatever relation considered, either ns masters to 
servants, or gehUemen to gcntlcmcm bicre inad\cr 
tcnacs, and casual neglects, arising iinm an uua>oid- 
aide and most complicated confusion in the state of 
your affairs, bavo been treated 10 such language and 
sentiments, os nothing but the most glanng and jux. 
meditated faults could warrant Groundless mfor 
mations Im>c without further scrutiny, borne uilli 
you the stomp of truth though procccdiug from those 
who liad tlicrcm obviously their own purpose to sene, 
no matter at uhctec expense These liavc received 
from you such countenance and cncourogcmcnt as 
must most assuredly (end to cool the wannest zeal of 
jour bcrvonts litre and cverj where cUc as iluj 
will appear to have been only the source of general 
8 
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reproached bp Chve and his Council. 

i’eflections, thrown out at random against your faith- BOOKiv. 
ful servants of this Presidency, in vaiious parts of 
your letter now before us, — faithful to httle purpose, 

— if the breath of scandal, joined, to private pique or 
private and personal attachments^ have power to 
blow away in one hour the merits of many years’ 
seiwices, and deprive them of that rank, and those 
rising benefits, which are justly a spur to their in- 
tegrity and application. The little attention shown 
to these considerations in the indiscnminate favours 
heaped on some indi,\ddualB, and undeserved censures 
on others, will, we apprehend, lessen that spirit of zeal 
so very essential to the well-being of your affaii’s, and, 
consequently, in the end, if contmued, prove the de- 
struction of them- Piivate views may, it is much to 
be feaied, take the lead heie, from examples at home ; 
and no gentlemen hold your service longer, nor exeit 
themselves further in it, than their own exigencies 
requiie. This being the real present state of your 
service, it becomes strictly our duty to lepresent it in 
the strongest light, or we should with little truth, 
and less piopriety, subscnbe ourselves, 

^ ‘‘ May it please you Honoui’s, 

" Your most faithful servants, 

Robebt Ceive, 

“ J. Z. Hoewell, 

^ ‘‘ Wm. B. Sumnek, 

, ' “ W. M‘Guibe.” 

The Company were even then no strangers to what 
they have become better acquainted with the longer 
they have acted ; to that which, fi’om the very natui'e 
of their authority, and from their local circumstances, 
it was evident they must experience ; a disregard of 
their oiders, when' contrary to the interests or 
passions of their servants : but as they never before 
had a servant of such high pietensions, and so auda- 



Vttpule* btiicten the SngUih 

kjkiv aous a character as Cbve, they had never before beefl 
^ treated ^vith so much contumely words They 
were moved accordingly to resent it highly In th& 
very first paragraph of tltcir general letter to Bengal, 
dated the 31st of January, 37C1, they smd, “We 
have taken under our most senous consideration, the 
general letter from our late President and council of 
Fort Wilhom, dated the 29tU December, 1759. and 
many paragraphs therein containing gross insults 
upon and mdigmties oiTered to the Court of Direc- 
tors tending to the subversion of our authority over 
our servants, and a dissolution of all order and good 
government m the Company’s afioiis To put an 
immediate ttop therefore to this enJ, wc do posi 
tiTcI> order and direct, lliat immediately upon the 
receipt of this letter, oU those |)crson5 still remaining 
m the company s service, who signed Uic said letter, 
viz. ^lessicurs John Zephonioli HolncU, Charles 
Stafford PlaydcU, \VUham Bnghtuell Sumner, and 
B^iUiam JPGmre bc'disnusscd from the Comjianj’s 
service and you are to take can, tlmt Uiey he not 
pernutted, on any coasidcratioii, to continue in India, 
but that they ore to U. sent to England by the first 
slupa nhich rttum home the same bcomid ^ou recent 
tins letter” 

rhe duiiuuiali of nhidi this letter nos the signal, 
not only ga\c a majority in the Counal to the iiarty 
by uhom VansUtart uoj opposed hut sent Mr 
ElU? the most intemperate and orhilruiy of all his 
opponents, to tlie chicfdiip of Uio foctorv at I’atnm 
lie treated the Mohoh with the most insulting airs of 
aulliontj and broke through all rcsjKct for his go- 
Viniintiit So early as the month of January ho 
gait Idi urdtn to Uit couiiiiandtr of the troo|L5 to 
ui/caiul keep prisoner one of Iht Nabobs coUcctori 
who Ind some di/Hcultics in pcnmllini, a 
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quantity of opium, the private propertyf of one of tlie BOOKiv. 
Company’s servants, to pass duty free as the property 
of the Company. This outrage the discretion of the X76J. 
officer avoided, by suspending obedience to the order, 
and sending a letter to the Nabob, to redi’ess by his 
own authority whatever might appeal’ to be Avrong. 

About the same time another servant of the Nabob, 
a man of high connexions and influence, purchased 
for the Nabob’s use a quantity of nitre. But the mo- 
nopoly of the saltpetre trade had been conveyed to 
the Company. Though an exception in favour of' 
the Nabob to the extent of his own consumption 
ivas, from standing usage, so much understood, that 
to express it had appeared altogether useless and 
vain, this purchase was converted by Blr. Ellis into 
such an invasion of the English rights, that the Na- 
bob was not to be consulted in the punishment of his 
own servant. The unfortunate man was seized, put 
in irons, and sent down a prisoner to Calcutta to re- 
ceive whatever chastisement the Council might 
direct. It requii’ed the utmost address and power 
of the President to get him sent back to be punished 
by his master. As to sending him back for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether he was guilty or inno- 
cent, that was a prelimmary which it would have 
been absurd to propose. Some of the Council in- 
sisted that he should be publicly whipped at Cal- 
cutta , others, that he should have his ears cut off. 

Not many days after these violent proceedings, Mr. 

Ellis, having heard by vague report that two English 
deserters were concealed in the fort of Mongeer, dis- 
patched a company of Sepoys, ivith orders to receive 
the deserters, or to search the fort. The Governor 
declai’ed that no Europeans were there; and for 
ampler satisfaction can'ied two officers of the Com- 


pany round the fort From apprehension, however. 
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B 00 k.l\’ of some evil design, or from a \ci 7 plnm principle of 
^ military duty, lie refused without orders to admit a 
bodj of armed men shut the gates and threatened 
to lire upon them if they approached the walls 
This Jlr Elhs treated as the highest excess of inso- 
lence , and obstinately refused to tnthdmw Uie Se- 
poys till they had searched the fort. By tlicse re- 
peated inrasions of his gosemment, the pnde of the 
Nabob was deeply wounded. He complained to tlic 
President m latter terms and with reason declared 
that the example w bich was set by the servants of 
the Company, of tmmpbng upon his authonty, de- 
prived him of all dignity m the eyes of his sulijccts, 
and rendered it tain to hope for their ohohciicc 
Aflcr a dispute of three months, dunng wluch Ellis 
was supported by the Couned, the ihlferencc was 
compromised, by tho Nabobs consenting to admit 
any person to scarcli the fort a horn Mr Vansittart 
should name when Ijcutcnant Ironside, alter the 
Strictest inrcstigalion, was convinced, tliat no Euro- 
pean whatsoever, except an old Erench invalid 
whose freedom Jfr IlasUngs procured, had been in 
the fort. 

tliUierto Meet Causim liad conductcil his gov era 
meat wiUi no ordiiiaiy success He liad reduced to 
olicdiencc all the nJieUious Anumlars Wlint vvas of 
sUU greater importance, lie had, os iv as deUared by 
tho I’riMdcut m his uunute of Uie 22d of March, 
I 7 C 2 , discliargcd the whole of las iKcuiiiary ohliga- 
tioDi to tlic Luglisli , and satisfied hotli his own and 
his predecessor's troops.* lie had extorted money 
with unspanug liaods from the /cmmdaia and other 
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functionaries : In the financial department of his go- BOOK . 
vernment, he was clear-sighted, vigilant, and severe : 

He had introduced a strict economy, without appear- 
ance of avarice, in his whole expendituie And he 
had made considerable progress in new-modelling 
and improving his ai my ; when the whole internal 
economy of his goveniment became involved in dis- 
order by the pretensions of the Company’s ser- 
vants. 

In India, as under most uncivihzed goveinments, 
the transit of goods within the country was made 
subject to duties ; and upon all the roads and navi- 
gable rivers, toll-houses, or custom-houses, (in the 
language of the country chokeys) weie erected, which 
had power of stopping the goods, till the duties were 
levied. By the rude and oppressive nature of the 
government these custom-houses were exceedingly 
multiplied ; and in long carnages the inconvenience 
of numerous stoppages and payments was very 
severe. As in all other depaitments of the govern- 
ment, so in this, theie was nothing regular and fixed ; 
the- duties varied at different times and different 
places ; and a wide avenue was always open for the 
extortion of the collectois. The internal trade of 
the country was by these causes subject to ruinous 
obstmctions. 

The English Company had at an early peiiod 
availed themselves of a favourable opportunity to so- 
licit exemption fi’om such oppressive interruptions and 
expense , and the rulei-s of the country who felt in 
them revenues the benefits of foreign commerce 
granted a plitrmaun by wliich the export and im- 
port trade of the Company was completely relieved, 
as both the goods which they imported were allowed 
to pass into the intenor, and those which for exporta- 
tion they purchased in the interior weie allowed to 
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|m5 to tbc ?ea, without either stoppage or duties A 
certificate, sigoetl b} the English Preadent, or chiefs 
of factonus, (in the language of the countiy a dus 
tuck) sho>\n at the toll Iiouses or chokeys protected 
the property The Company, however, engrossed to 
themsel\e3 the import and export trade between In 
dm and Europe, and limited tlic private trade of their 
servants to the busmess of the country Tlie benefit 
of this exemption therefore accrued to the Corapan) 
alone and though ottempts had been sometimes 
mode to extend the protection of Uie Company s du 
stuck to thv trade earned on by their servants in the 
intcnor Uus had been always vigorously opposed by 
the Subohdars, both asd^fraudiug the pubhc revenue, 
and iDjunug the native merchants 

No sooner liad the English acquired an ascendancy 
in the government by the dcthroneuipnt of Suroja 
Dow la, and the elevation of IMeer JoiBcr, than the 
servants of the Comiumy broke through Uie restraints 
which hod been Imjiosed upon them by former Su 
bahdors, and engoged largely m the interior trade of 
the countiy At first, however, they corned not 
tlicir pretensions bepond certain bounds, and tlicy 
paid tbu same duties whicli were levied on the sub* 
jeets of the Nalwb. It appears not that durin„ the 
admimslration of CUve, any of the Company s scr 
vauts, unlesH clandcsliucly attempted to trade on any 
other terms. iVccording however as they ncijuircd 
expenena. of ihcir power over the government of tljc 
country aod csjimaUy oAcr the fa‘sh and signal 
lUiiaiicc of It tljc elevation of a new sovcrt.Ign In the 
pcn>on ol '\fctr Causim, the Conipanj s duvtnck or 
paA^ltoii, vrhlcli was only ciUitU'd to protect the goods 
of actual exportation and importation was employed 
by Uio Com|uuiy s oguiiU of all di-icnptions to protect 
llrtir private trade in every i»art of the country ho 
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great was now the ascendancy of the English name, BOOICIV. 
that the collectors or officers at the cliokeys or toll- ^ 
houses, who were fully aware of the dependence of ^7^2 
then' own government on the power and pleasuie of 
the English, dared not in general to scrutinize the 
use which was made of the Company s dustuck, or to 
stop the goods which it fraudulently scieened. The 
Company’s servants, whose goods were thus conveyed 
entiiely fiee from duty, while those oh all other mer- 
chants were heavily burthencd, weie rapidly getting 
into their own hands the whole trade of the country, 
and thus drying up one of the sources of the public 
revenue. When the collectors of these tolls, or tran- 
sit duties, questioned the power of the dustuck and 
stopped the goods, it was customaiy to send a party 
of Sepoys to seize the offender and cai'ry him prisoner 
to the nearest factory Meer Causim was hai’dly 
seated on the musnud, when grievous complaints of 
these enormities came up to him from all quarters, 
and he presented the strongest remonstrances to 
the President and Council. In his' letter to the Go- 
vernor, dated March 26 th, 1762 , he says, “ From 
the factoiy of Calcutta to Cossimbuzar, Patna; and 
Dacca, all the Enghsh chiefs, with their gomastahs, 
officers, and agents, in eveiy district of the govern- 
ment, act as coUectois, renters, and magistrates, and, 
setting up the Company’s' colours, allow no power to 
my officers. And besides this, the gomastahs ’and 
other servants in eveiy district, in every market and 
village, caiTy on a trade in oil, fish, straw, bamboos, 
rice, paddy, beetel-nut,- and other things ; and every 
man with a Company’s’ dustuck in his hand legai’ds 
himself' as not less than the Company.” It is abund- 
antly proved that the picture drawn by the Nabob 
was not overcharged. Mi-. Plastings, in a letter to 
the President, dated Bauglepore, 2 oth April, T 762 , 
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BOOKI\ said, “ I to by before you a grievance, uLich 
Cmf 5» Jo ujjy calls for redress, and^iU, unl^ duly attended 
1763 render ineffectual any endeavours to create a firm 
and lasting harmony between the Nabob and the 
Company — I mean the oppressions committed under 
the sanction of the Englisb name, and through the 
want of spmt to oppose them This evil, I am well 
assured, is not confined to our dependants alone, but 
IS practised all over the country, hy people falsely 
assuming the habit of our Sepoys, or caUing them 
selves our goniastahs. iVs on such occasions the great 
power of the Enghah intimidates the people ftnnx 
making any resistance so, on tJie other hand the 
indolence of the Bengalees, or the dilliculh of gain 
mg access to those who might do them justice, pre- 
vents our baling knowledge of the opprcssioni I 
have been surprised to meet nitli sevcial English 
flags flying lu places whicli I haic passed and 
on the mcr I do not bebeve that 1 passed a boat 
without one. By whatcicr title they have been as- 
sumed I am sure tbcir Imiucncy can bode no good 
to the Nabob s rc> cnucs, the cjuitt of tlic country , or 
the honour of our nation —A party of Sepoys, who 
were on the march before us oflonled suiBcient prooli 
of till, rapaauuj and insolent spmt of Uioi^c people, 
where the) arc left to thtir own discretion iMnny 
complaints against them were made me on the rood, 
and most of the petty towns nnd w.raU were doerted 
at our approach, and the i)hD|is bhut up from the nji- 
^nrehmsions of llic some treatment from us.”’ 

• Mr \ mill Iko J p. o aa4 4<1) rca<kr rauw 

Lrro L«u4cm.c<l, Uut a tnJr Iruca tIuUe*, tail L««a clusml bj 
tb« tca.fNU)j » Kirui »u| poruU b/ tbcir turcri umI c>uUnb44 1^ 
tb« lul Ircatjr with Mter JailWri uhJ iLu ibit utMJr iLcmi^h cuu* 

t/ |L« Dacstco, * t afuraari] iru^t UJ uiu il« irr«i/ 

• lib Lt VJQ *a aJ lX/«Uh, lb* ci.citr&)iu«i tliixio iwu ^ ah «illi 
tlccrCuwojiJ i.ftlu4U*dr pcAil/ itc«txttc4 tl.«ciMUiir7 (9* 
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At first the Governor endeavoured to redress these BOOK IV, 
evils by gentle means , by cautioning the servants of 
the Company , by soothing the imitation of the, 

, Nabob, and lending his own authority to enable the 
native toll-gatherers to check the illegitimate traffic 
of the EngUsh. The mischief however increased: 

The efforts of the collectois were not only lesisted, 
and the ■ collectors themselves punished as heinous 
' offendeis on the spot; but these attempts of theu’S 
excited the loudest complaints , they were repre- 
sented as daring violations of the Company’s lights ; 
and undoubted evidence of a design on the part of 
the Nabob to expel the English from the country. 

As usual, one species of enormity introduced another. 

AVhen the -officers of goveniment submitted to op- 
pression, it necessarily followed that, the people must 
submit. At the present time, it is difficult to beheve, 
even after the most undeniable proof, that it Ibecame 
a common practice to force the unhappy natives, 
both to buy the- goods of the Company’s servants and 
of all those who piocuied the use of them name, at a 
greater; and to sell to the Company’s seivants the 
goods which they' desired to purchase, at a less, than 
the market price , The native judges and magis- 
trates were resisted in the discharge of their duties ; ' 
and even their functions were usm’ped. The whole 

vempient, which lus subsequent overthrovy. quite anfuhilated At thig 
time many blqck merchants found it expedient to purchase the name of 
any young writer in the Company's setnce, by loans of money, and under 
this sanction harassed and oppressed the natiies Sq plentiful a supply 
was denved from this source, that many young wnters were enabled to 
spend 1 , 500 / and 2 , 000 / per annum, were clothed in fine linen, and 
tared sumptuously every day A trade was earned on without pay- 
ment of duties, in the prosecution of which infinite oppressions were 
committed English, agents or gomastabs, not contented with injuring 
the people, trampled on tjhe authority of government, biiidmg and pu- 
nishing the IS^al^ob's oncers, whenever ^hey presumed to mterfere. This 
was the immediate cause ot the war with Meer Cossim." 
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frame of the government was relaxed and m many 
places the 2^mindars and other collectors rcfhsed to 
be answerable for the revenues * i 

Tlie President, aware of the prejudices which were 
fostered, by a mqjonty of the board, against botli 
the Nabob and himself, submitted not to their deli 
beration these disorders and disputes, till he found 
hi3 own authonty inadequate to redress them Ihc 

> Tbe/olkmiof Uutf to th« Nfttiob from ooo of Mi oJlicen affixdi a 
•peamcQ of tb« complamU it u (Uttd Baclerpnife 1703 

"ThflillaaUcmufaffiun allbii place obliges me (o apply to joarlioooor 
for lawtrocuom fur inj lurthcf procetdin|i — ily lounictiona uMcb I 
broo^theta Mere, that lo caic anyEumptomorthururrajitictminilttett 
oay duonUn (hay frer* to b« icot lo CaJcuita ootwithi t a mtn g aoy 
prtteoca they ibaU mate for lo domg — ^otwiUaraodiDg tLa rigour of 
thcM urdm, 1 baia erer cnada it my loimcii (»bcn a;iy thing tndmi; 
happened) to eodearour by geoUe measi to petMoJo dw geaUonca » 
gomaitaJu hcruto act la a poaceabie toanner) which, aldioiigb rcprtled 
tcTcnl time*, Uu hod tu> «iCect i bot on tlia cootrtrr bai ocoLuooed 
tbetr wnufig craapUimi of cua to their reipectiie ma>ten (hat 1 ol>* 
ttracted Ukcd IQ tlieir Umocu, and ilhnjcd them aod m return I bare 
reccircd moiagog letien from uieraJ gtnilcmcs ihrtoteiuDg ifl loter 
tore nith their icrranta, to oie aoeb Eacaiures u 1 ouy repent nor tuvo 
tho gcotlccaea oolj duo« tbit, tbcir icry goauutabi hai a rruda it pubbo 
bere (bat in cuta 1 ilop iheoi b aoy prvccrdutp they will ui« lh« Muoa 
mribodi for ilia tratU of which I bate (ood pmoCi. Ifow Sir I auto 
iorerrm yoa what 1 ha a ubtroctcdthcau ibii pLiCa wai ufgieat tiaiio 
fomi rlv, but ao« brought to uoibiug by ti>« tuUowuig pfucuctf — \ g t>* 
tlctnaa m.u 1, a gocuj,uh bera to boy or <kclJ IJe tmniciJiatcly Molt 
Upia tuouclf a» teiident to fives ertrj bh.ibitaol uthcr to buy hu 
^oodacr uil Mu iliun aad&ofafiualCucata ufmui-capaeity), * digg- 
or coa£flcmtiU immcdialdjr cuiuct« TMi i» But loibciiat eica 
when wiUmg bat a »ccood fucc i« mada uia of, which ii In co rui li« 
dxfrlrcot IvuDchea of tr <b to (beinae]*ci,Bnd not to tudVr aoy priV'Bi 
tobijjoruUlbc<*nidr« tbeytnde b and iftbocoutury pcupledov, 
than a r«p<uiiui cf ibtir suiboniT b pot in practical ai^ guM wMit 
ihjD k the; purthue il«y thiok tba (cBit they can do H to uVa tbroi 
r racsoiukrabladcaiUiJtbaoeootbcrisarcbjDt ludc^eo luara icIum 
payu^ iLil ad my iuciilnaj cctusiusi ao mvedi^a cou^JuiaL^ 
TMir and u^y cd r {frciiirot wMcb ara dady (ruct itd it iba 
I tax a iMit liui plu* it gruwu gdc Ututa uf luLaMi^t bc.~>L«fjrr 

j vcca gtreo u ilaj^UidblctKic but ao« e»c/y ^ 

c..3«aya^ tl<y t u KOUuei cu da /ecsiubai deJ 

— J 4»raw u« tr/ Hbtn tbcai by f rauodtd ojont*.'* t N*i 

14-J M 1|3« 
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representations, presented to them, of the enormities book 
to ivJiich the private trade of the Company’s servants ^ 
gave bii’th in the country, were treated, by the majo- 
rity of the Council, as the effect of a weak or inteiested 
subservience to the vieu s of tlie Nabob, while they re- 
ceived the complaints of tliese servants and their agents 
against the native officers, nioie often in fault, ac- 
cording to Hastings and Vansittart, fiom laxity tlian 
tyranny, as proofs of injustice demanding immediate 
punishment, and of hostile designs against whicli 
effectual secuiities could not be too speedily taken. 

Of the Council a gieat pioportion were deiivmg vast 
emoluments from the abuses, the existence of which 
they denied, and the President obtained support 
from Mr, Hastings alone, m his endeavours to check 
enormities, which, a few years afterwards, the Court 
of Directors, the Pi esident, tlie servants of tlie Com- 
pany themselves, and the whole world, joined in 
reprobating, with eveiy term of condemnation and 
abhoirence. 

Observing the progiess of these provocations and 
lesentments, Vansittart anticipated nothing but the. 
calamity of wai, unless some effectual measures could 
be adopted to prevent them ’ Dependence upon the 
Englisli, though it had been light, was a yoke Avhich 
the Nabob would doubtless have been very wilhng to 
thi’ow off. This presumed inclination the majoiity 
of the Council treated as a determined puipose; and 
every measure of his administration was, according to 
them, a proof of his hostile designs. The Nabob, 
aware of the strength of the party to whom his ele- 
vation was an obj'ect of aversion, natuially consideied 
the fi-iendship of the English as a tenure far from 
secui’e The report was, spiead, that the views of 
his enemies would be adopted in England; and it is 
no wonder if, against a contingency so very probable, 
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BOOK IV be was anxious to bo preparedL Vansittart, fao^^- 
ever, who was not mistaken as to the interest which 
the Waltob had m maintatning* his connection* witJi 
the English and his want of power to contend ■with 
them, remained assurcdi of his disposition to peace, 
unlcssr urged jirovocatjons too great for bis tunper 

to endure He formed the plan, tberefore, of a meet 
ing witli Alccr Causim, in hopes that, by mutual 
explanations and conccssiona, there might bo dru'ivn, 
bctivccn Uic n^ihts of the government on the ouc 
hand, and the pretensions of tlic Company s senantx 
on the other, such a line of demarcation as would 
preclude all future jq^uncs and complaints- With 
Jtlr Hastings, as a coadjutor, he arrived at Mongccx 
on the 30ih of November and was received with ail 
the marks of cordiaht) and fncndsbip Viter some 
bitter complaints, tlic Nobob agreed that oil pre- 
ceding animosities should be consigned to oblivion, 
and that the present lOtcrHew should be wholly cm- 
pIo)cd in preventing the recurrence of sjch dan- 
gerous evils. For this purpose, he insisted that the 
intcnor trade, or that from place to place within the 
country should be entirely renounced, as a trudo to 
vvhidi tile Cuiiipan} bad no claim, and m vibicli 
thcirscnant* bad never been aiioued to engagt by 
any Suboljtlar tircccding Hlvcr JaUkr a trade u hlch 
introduced innumcrnblc disonJcrx into his govern 
ment, and was nut carried on fur the benefit of tlio 
Couipan), but of individuals, who reaped the profit 
of tliur own oiTcuecs Itlr Vamittart, tliougli fully 
aw an. as be buiiMlf declares, that the interior truiic 
wluch had lietii gras|)cd bv the. Conijianv s urvants 
wav (Hirelj Usurjotioii, wa )cl la ‘unudbng 

togirc up uo advaiitogu vvlucb iud bcvu enjoyed by 
them ill a greater or Iws degrtt for live or vi\ 
vinri’' \ >iili stronger ixa'^cn prubobly was, that 
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lie knew liimself unable to make tliem give it up 
and therefore limited his endeavours to place it upon 
such a foundation as appeared the best calculated for 
the exclusion of abuse. He proposed that the 
interioi trade should be open to tlie servants of the 
Company, but that tliey should pay the same duties 
as othei merchants; and that, for tlie pievention of 
all disputes, a fixed and accurate late of duties 
should be established To this aiTangement, the 
Nabob, who saw but little secuiity against a lepe- 
tition of the preceding evils in the assignment of 
"duties which, as before, the seivants of the Company 
might refuse to pay, manifested extreme aversion. 
At last, with great difficidty, he was induced to com- 
ply, but declai’ed his lesolution, if this experiment 
should fail, to abohsh all duties on inteiior com- 
merce, and in this way at least place his own sub- 
jects on a level with the strangers To prevent the 
inconvenience of repeated stoppages, it was agreed 
that nine per cent , immensely below the late ex- 
acted of other traders,^ should be paid upon the 
prime cost of the goods, at the place of purchase, and 
that no further duties should be imposed ^ Mr. Van- 
Sittart returned to Calcutta on the I6th of January. 

The Piesident believed that he had left Calcutta 
fully authorized, by the council, to settle with the 
Nabob the terms of an amicable arrangement; and 
lie expected to find the Members of the Council 
pleased that the seiwants of the Company were now 

vested mth a nght to that plentiful source of gam, in 

/ 

I 

* Clive, la his speech, Mnrch SO, 1772, afterwards published by him- 
self, said, “ The natives paid infinitely more — and that this was no 
leiliedy to the grievance of which the Nabob complained’' See Al- 
mon’s Debates, from April 1772 to July 1773, where the speech is 
repnnted, p 9 The Company afterwards rated the duties at forty per 
cent , and called this “ a treaty exacted by force to ob'tain to their ser- 
yants-a sanction for a trade to enrich themselves,” ’ 
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bookiv which they had hitherto participated onl> by usor- 
^ pation He was not os jet sutEdcntly acquainted 
1763 itli the boundless desires of his colleagues. Before 
his amvol, unhmited condemnation had passed on 
the whole of his proceedings and the preapitation 
of the Nabob added to the disorder and combustion 
The regulations wluch the President had formed 
were couched in o letter nddres-cd to the Nabob. 
Jt was the plan of Vansittort, that, aa soon as they 
were confirmed by the Conned, instructions should 
bo sent to the English factories and agents and that 
correspondent instmctiODS should at the some time 
bo transmitted by tlie Nabob to his oIBccrs, in- 
forming them of the powers which they wen? ou 
thoro^ to exert The Nabob, nho was not suf- 
fiaontly warned or suffiacntly patient to observe 
this order of proceeding immediately transmitted 
copies of VonsiUons IcUcr to lus diQcrcut oiBcers, 
as the code of Ians by nhich thur conduct was to he 
guided The olBcers, of course, began to act upon 
th&c Ians immediately, and os the English had no 
commands to obc), tJicy resisted. The native officers, 
who imagined Uioy had now auUionty for retahatiug 
some of the indignities to uhleh they hod been kuh- 
jeet, were in > annus instances guiltj of seventy and 
oppression. It followed of coujst^ that tlic diisa 
liafaction which the I^Icmbcrs of the Council were 
prepared to dbpbj, was rendered more confident 
aud loud bj these transactions, and bj the com- 
plaints w hkh tlicj fulled not to prulucc It was spec 
ddj resohtJ, tliattho Pn_«dcjit had no authonty for 
forming those rcgublioos to ulneli he had fisstntcd 
juid lOalruclions were sent to the factuncs and a„cuts 
to trade u|Hni the previous terms and to Hire and 
iijpriioii auj of tin. Nabobs ofTcers wlio hliould dare 
to Oder any obatruetioiu in u kohmii coiiiultaliou, 

1 
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which was held on the 1st of March, it was deter- BOOK iv. 
mined, \\T.th only two dissenting voices, those of the 
President and Mr. Hastings, tliat by tlie impel ial i^q^. 
phn maun, under which tlie Company had traded so 
long, their servants had a light (which houever all 
pieceding Nabobs had disallowed) to tlie internal 
tiade, and that it was out of complmicnt, not by 
obligation, that they had in any case consented to 
the payment of duties. It was decided, after 
many words, that, as an acknowledgment to the 
Nabob, and out of their own liberality and free 
choice, they v/ould pay a duty of two and a half 
pei cent upon the article of salt alone, and no other ; 
instead of the nine pei cent, upon all articles for 
which Vansittart had agreed. It was, however, at 
the same time decieed, that all disputes between the 
goraastahs of the English, and the subjects ot the 
native goveinment, should be referied, not to the 
native tiibunals, but to the heads of factoiies and 
lesidents that is, should be lefen’ed to men, not 
only, in the gieat majority of cases, fai too distant to 
receive the complaints ; but, what was still moie 
shameful, men leaping exorbitant piofits fiom the 
abuses over which they were thus exclusively vested - 
with the judicial' power. 

When Vansittart took leave of the Nabob, he was 
setting out upon an expedition against the kingdom 
of Nepaul, a small countiy, completely- sui rounded, 
after the manner of Cashmere, by the northern 
mountains It was a country which the Maliomedan 
aims had never i cached,' and on the subject of its 
riches, oriental credulity, inflamed by the report of 
its yieldmg gold, had room for unlimited expansion.' 

The conquest of a country, abounding with gold, held 
out irresistible temptations ' to the Nabob. He 
ascended the ridge of mountains by which it is sepa- 
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BOOKiv rated from Bengal, but he uas met) L) the Xepau- 
^ bans lu a dangerous pass and, after a contest which 
17W abandoned the enterprise He avos 

met, upon lua return, hy accounts of the reception 
\\ Inch the regulations of Vansittart had cxiienenccd 
m the Council, of the resistance AAhich hod been 
opposed to Ips otEcers in their attempts to execute 
his orders, and of Uic seizure and impnsooment 
which in various- instances they had undergone He 
wrote, in terms of the higliest indignation and 
called upon the Enghsh to rche\c him from the 
Lurden of tlic Subahdar>, smee they depn\ed him of 
the powers without nluch Uie government of the 
counto could jiot be earned on His patience was 
nearly exhausted he non therefore^ executed Jus 
resolution of abandoning all duties on tlic transit of 
goods Olid hud the lutcnor trade of Iu> countr} per 
feed/ open 

Xhc conduct of the Company s servauts, upon this 
occoMOD, furtiishcs ouc of the most remarkable in 
sianccH ujwn record, of Uio power of interest to ex 
tiugUL^h all sen l of jiu>tlcc, and oven of slianit 
rjicy liad luthcilo lUMstcd, contnrj to all right and 
all precedent, that the government of the country 
khould exempt thtir goods from dut) ITic) now 
in»L>ted that it should duties ujxni the goods 

of all other traders and accin^xj it ns guilt) of a 
Imacli of peace toward llie LUglish nation, bccausi- 
it pro|)o>cd to ainit them ' 

' Is ll*4 C 'UQol, tlis P/tMtltut uJ Mr II UD^t lU iLa 

ciuf (L KotKuif suU ( rr (bar out CmimUaU a ^Urib 1) 

** VV t ijX-tM t iL bt lL« Nsbub cu blame (in ol tbs ilutirt) oor 

1m *s e b « l*s c •ubi Ou >(b<ri»I c I r aJibou^b it DU/ be tvf tiuf 
!ci It Jetinuftr- tbat w« „J| la«t all llis InJs iauur louJt (A* 
«)crr uf tb« {nMuc« 4 tbs r&m&tr; uJ tl.« ^rvuul aX lL« kiu 

I a J suiJ uicnaarU fa>4 i «Lere wrpkots fn« f cutu-mi it ii ih< 

I ri^ci I lb t iLe Nkbt.b » 1 iv a sitli u tu u/ ^ ti' le* 

r» # * rj ib4iclku.| ( lie c unttj t>f tbt iw*** t-f orrjyif ib«r 
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To enforce these conditions, and yet to maintain BOOK IV* 
the appeal ance of omitting no ejOfort to obtain the 
consent of the Nabob, it was proposed in tlie Council 
to send to him a deputation. For this purpose Mr* 

Amj’-att and Mr Hay voluntecied their services. 

They departed Avith theii’ instructions on the 4th of 
April. In the mean time, in all parts of the country, 
the disputes between the officers of the government, 
and the Company’s servants, weie carried to the 
gieatest height. Many complaints ai lived at Cal- 
cutta of the resistance which the gomastahs of the 
English experienced m the conduct of their business, 
and even of the outrages to which tliey ' n ere some- 
times exposed. On the other hand, a multitude of 
instances weie produced, m which the Englisli sepoys 
had been employed to seize and bind and beat the 
officers of the government, and to protect the agents 
of the Company’s servants in aU the enormities and 
oppressions which they exercised upon the people. 

At Patna, horn the animosities and violence of Mr. 

Elhs, the flames of discord were the most vehemently 
fanned ; the Sepoys were employed under his direc- 
tions in opposing the government in bodies of 500 at 
a time, and blood had been shed in the disputes 
which ensued Before the 14th of April, the posi- 
tion of the Nabob and the Company had become so 
threatening, that in the consultation of that day 
measures of war were eventually planned. The 
Nabob, on his part, though well acquainted with his 
oivn weakness, (for the short duration and the difficul- 

"business, which must undoubtedly soon be the case, if they are obliged • 
to pay heavy duties, and we trade in every article on the footing before- 
mentioned. — Neither in oui opinion could the Nabob in such circum- 
stances collect enough to pay the expense of the choke} s, collectors, &c 
As to the Nabob’s rights to lay trade open, it is our opinion, that the 
Nazim of every province has a right to any thing for the relief of the 
merchants trading under his protection." Vansutart, iii. 74. / 
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bookiv Ucs of hi5 government had rendered the collection of 
^ more than a very small army irap03s;blc,) } ct fully 
j-g 2 persuaded of the resolution of the Council to depose 
him, Doiv applied lor assistance to the Emperor and 
tlie Nabob of Oude and prepared hunsclf for a 
conclusion which he deemed inevitable 

On the 2jth of May some boats, laden with arms 
for the troops at Patna arrived at jMongeer Tins 
circumstance tended to con6nn the Nabob in bis 
opinion that the English were arming for war He 
hod the resolution to order tlie arms to be atoppeiL 
Tlie deputation from the Council had already ar 
nved but he treated llicir new propositions os 
unreasonable and enumerating the outrages com- 
mitted upon lus servants, and the disorders intro- 
duced mto his government insisted that the resolu- 
two of the Council to protect sudi proceedings im 
ported nothing less than a design to deprive him of 
this Qulhont) 1 hough he orfered to let the arms 
I proceed to Palnn ifciUicrMr Aniyatt, I\Ir MGuire, 
or illr Hastings were placed over the factor), he 
^ refused to send them to Llhs ns a man detcmiiDed 
to employ them against him He even Inkislcd that 
\ the troo|ii winch were stationed at Patna and for 
\wI»om he yvaid under the pretence of thdr being 
cinploicd Ibr the prottcUon of liU govemraent, 
'should not remain at the disposal of his enemy, but 
jkhould be sent either to Calcutta or itlongocr 

Hie Counal were unammous In tronting thede 
Unlwii of the anus asa vciy lenousodcneer'and the 
deputation were instnicle*d to take tlicir departure, 
unJeis the boats were nlloued to proceed The 
NaUd) wavered and un the IQth of June, the gen 
tiLtneii of the deputation wruto to tlic Council, (tmt 
he had consented to rtdeoso the lioats of anns Imme- 
diately to cuter u(>ou uegouatiun wiUiout |ieTWAUug 
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as before in his pieliminavy demand of removing the bookiv 
troops . from Patna ; and that they liad accordingly ^ 
agreed to wait upon him the following day The 
hopes, which w ere drawn from this communication, 
by those Members of tlie Council to whom peace 
was really dear, were speedily destroyed. Mr. Ellis, 
at an early period of the disputes, had presented 
urgent expostulations to the Council upon the neces- 
sity of being entiustcd witli discretionary powers, 
not only to act upon the defensive if attacked by 
the Nabob, but even to anticipate any hostile at- 
tempt by the seizure of Patna. This demand the 
President had very earnestly opposed, from a strong 
conviction that the precipitation of Mi. EUis would 
force the Company into war. By alaiming repre- 
sentations, however, of the imminent dangers to 
which the 'factory was exposed, and of the impos- 
sibility of receiving instructions from Calcutta in 
time for the adoption of measures indispensable for 
its safety, the pei mission which Mr. Ellis sohcited 
was at last conferred. After a variety of repoits 
received by the Nabob of operations, openly carried 
on by this gentleman, winch could have nothing in 
view but a state of war, a lettei was brought to him 
from the Governor of Patna, on the 20th or 21st, 
informing him that Mi Elhs had made preparations^ 
and even constructed ladders, for attacking the fort. 

This seems to have put an end to the inchnation, if 
any, which he had still retained for avoiding, by ac- 
commodation, the hazard of wai\ Commands were 
sent to stop the arms, which had alieady proceeded 
up the river . 'Mr. Amyatt was allowed to return to 
Calcutta • But Mr Hay was detained, as a hostage 
ibr the Nabob’s aumils, imprisoned by the English. 
Intelhgence of the departure of, Amyatt reached 
lyir. Elhs on the 24th On that very niglit, he sur- 
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pnscd and took tlic at/ of Patna The ne^* of 
tins attack earned the resentment of the Nabob to 
that degree ofTiolencc, to winch a long course of pro- 
>ocatioD terminated b} a dcadl/ mjur/, was calcu 
Inted to raise that passsioii lu a half-ci> ihzed mind. Ho 
dispatdied his orders to seize and make prisoners of 
the English whereier they were to be found among 
the rest to stop Mr Am/att, and send him with lus 
retinue to hfonghctr As i^Jr Am/ntt refused to 
stop his boats, and oiisucrcd the command winch he 
received for that purpose by firing upon tlie Nabobs 
people, Uie boats wcio immediately boarded, and m 
the struggle he lumsclf, witli several others, was 
shun 

Both parties now Iiasteiicd to take the field The 
Nabob was etieeddy encouraged by tidings from 
Patna. After Captain Corsloirs, the officer com 
manding the Eaghsli troops, whicli were sent a 
httle befbre day brook on Uic monnng of the 35th to 
surjirisc Patna, had, without much difficulty finding 
the guards for the most pail off their duty sealed 
the walls and after tlic Governor of Patua, who 
suddenly collected a portion of the garrison, and 
made a very short resistance hod left tlic uty and 
fled towards i\fonghccr the Englk,h, masters of the 
whoL place, except the cltadd, and a btrong palace 
into whicli an officer bod Uirowii binu>cir broke 
through the rules of prudcucc os mucli lu the pro* 
bccutiuii os they Iiad hrokui through Uiom. of caution 
In the conimt.ncLOient of thtir ojicraUuus The 
troops wav allowed to dibjicriK. oiid wta plund(.nng 
the liou^-s of the inliahltanti, when the Gounior, 
wily had only luorthcd a few miles Ufon. he UKt a 
dLlothmiut which lud been bciil to ixioTurcc lum 
from Moiighetr recuviug at the boiut lime mtd 
ligvnce of the. ivujttancw made by the atodcl and 
J 
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palace, returned. TJie English were ill prepared to 
leceive him. After a slight resistance they spiked , 
their cannon, and retiied to their factory. It was 1763. 
soon suiToimded, when, fear taking place of -then* 
recent temerity, they evacuated the place during the 
night, and taking to their boats which were stationed 
at theii' cantonments at Bankipore they fled up the 
river to Chopperah, and towards the frontiers of 
Oude, where being attacked by the Fojedar of 
Sirkaur Sarun, they laid down then* arms. The 
factoiy at Cossimbuzar was plundered about the 
same time ; and all the English who belonged to it, 
as well as those who liad fled from Patna, were sent 
prisoners to JMongheer. 

It had some time before been determined in the 
Council, the President and Mr. Hastings refusing 
to concur, that in case of a war with Meer Causim, 
the door should be closed against accommodation, by 
divesting him of the government, and elevating ano- 
ther pel son to ^ his throne. When the melancholy 
death, therefore, of Mr. Amyatt became known, a 
negotiation was immediately commenced with Meer 
Jaffier, whose puerile passion to reign made him 
eager to promise compliance with any conditions 
which were proposed. Besides confirming the grant 
which had been obtained fi’om Meer Causim of the 
revenues of the provinces of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, for defi’aying the expense of the 
English troops employed in the defence of the coun- 
tiy, the new Subahdar granted exemption to the 
trade of' the Company’s servants from all duties, 
except the' two and a half per cent, which these ser- 
vants themselves, out of their own hberahty, agreed 
to pay upon the single article of salt. He consented 
also to rescind the ordinance of Meer Causim for the 
general remission of commercial imposts, and to levy 

VOL. III. X 
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Dejtat of iU«r Cautim 

BOOKIV the anaent duties upon nil except the English dealers, 
^ He engaged to maintain 112,000 horse, and 12,000 
1763 Company tliirt) lacks of rupees, 

on account of their losses and the expense of the 
war to reimburse the personal losses of individuals, 
and to permit no Europeans but English to erect for- 
tifications in the country 

On tlie 2d of July the English army v, as onicred 
to march from Gherettee It consisted of 650 Euro- 
]>can3, and 1 200 Sepoys exclusive of the black 
cavalry, commanded by IMajor Adams, of the Kings 
Eighty fourth regiment and was aflcrwanls joined 
by 100 Europeans and a battalion of Sepojs from 
Midnaporc. After concluding the treaty on Uic 
11th, the new Nabob proceeded to the arm), winch 
he joined at Agurdeep on the I7tl) 

The first defensive movement of ilccr Causim 
was to send Uirecof Ins generals, with Ihcir rcs|)cctuc 
troops, to i>ost themselves for tlio protection of 
I\Ioon>hedabad, Iictwccn that city and the Englwli 
arm} That army encountered Uicm on tlic 19th, 
and gave them a total defeat They retreated from 
tlic battle towards Gcnah wlicre ihc) received com 
mands to jwjt Uieiiisclvcs, and where thej were rem 
forced by the pnnapol part of Mcer Causiins armj, 
anion,, the rest bj iJic German Sumroo*wlio com- 
nunded Uic Sepoys, or tbc troops disapLincd in tlio 
European niaimcr, m the service of that Nabob. 
On the 2Jd the English army advanced to Chuim 
CoIIee, and on the 21Ui in the moming stunned the 
hnci at lIooUjil whieh gave them pa'ae<>ioii of 
Moordiedohad On the Jd ol August they n.*ached 
the plum of C tnih near Soole\, where the enemy 
waited and gave them battle It was the s.vere«t 


* Tlos fcti coourf CiUM to tiulu 4* % ut ihc Irocb uaj 

3 
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conflict which the English had yet sustained with an BOOKIV. 
Indian army Meer Causim had been very ambi- ^ 
tious to introduce the European order among his 
troops ; and he was now defended by a body of men 
better appointed and better disciphned than those 
which any native commander had ever brought into 
the field The battle lasted four hours, during which 
the enemy once broke a part of the English hne, 
took possession of two guns, and attacked the 
Eighty-fourth regiment in front and rear. The 
steadiness, however, of the English exhausted the 
impetuosity of their assailants, and in the end 
bestowed upon them a complete and bnlhant victory. 

The enemy abandoned all their cannon, with 150 
boats laden with provisions, and fled to a strong post 
on a small stream, called the Oodwa, wheie Meer 
Causim had formed a veiy strong entienchment. 

On eveiy leveise of fortune, the fears and the rage of 
that unhappy man appear to have inflamed him to a 
lenewed act of cruelty', and Ramnaram, who hitherto 
had been retained a pnsoner, with seveial chiefs and 
persons of distmction, was, upon the present dis- 
aster, ordered for execution It was at this time 
only that Meer Causim, among whose qualities con- 
tempt of personal danger had no share, having first 
conveyed his family and treasures to the strong hold 
of Rotas, left Mongheer. He marched towards 
Oodwa, but halting at a distance, contented himself 
with forwaiding some bodies of troops. The English 
approached the entrenchment on the 1 1th It occu- 
pied the whole of a narroiy space which extended 
between the nver and the foot of the hills The 
ditch, which was deep, was fifty or sixty feet broad, 
and full of water. The ground in front was swampy, ' 
and admitted no approach, except for a space of 
about 100 yards on the bank of the river. At this 
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EOOKiv place the English, harassed daily by numerous bodfcs 
^ of cavalrj both m front and rear, were detained for 
nearly a month. On the 5th of September, while a 
feigned attack at the bank of the river engaged the 
attention of the enemy, a grand effort was made at 
the foot of the hills, and, in spite of on obstinate re- 
sistance, was crowned with success, ifeer Causiin, 
upon mtclhgence of this ne\v misfortune left bis 
camp privately the succeeding night, and hastened 
to iMongheer whither he was followed by the army 
m great disorder He rcniamed, however, only a 
few days, to secure some of his effects, and refresli 
his troops and then proceeded tou aids Patna. He 
corned with him the English prisoners , and killed 
by the way the two edebrated Sects, the great 
Hindu bankers, whom, m tho progress of his disputes / 
with the English, he had seized and brought from 
i^Ioorshednhad. 

illean time the Engliih ami> odv'ipieed towards 
iMonghcer, which they were obliged to attack regu- 
larly but early m October they made a practicable 
breach, when the gamson, consisting of 2,000 Sc 
poyi, capitulated Hie loss of this place, u luch lie 
bod made bu capital, threw IMecr Causuii into a 
paroxysm of rage during uliicli he ordered the 
English prisoners to bo massacred and Suiiiroo, the 
German, executed with olacncy tlie horrid command 
Mr Eullerton the Suigcon, who, in Uin exerdse of 
lus profession liad gamed a place m the alfcctioiis of 
iMeur Causlm was Uic only Individual whom he 
spared. As the EnglUh wen. odvanaug lowardi 
Patna, ^Kcr Causim departed to some dhtance from 
the aty The gairiion dcft-mlcd it with spinl c\cn 
took one of till. EngUdi batUrid and blew up their 
magazine Bat the rutnou^ fortifications were not 
calculated for a prolonged resistance and Putua was 
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taken by storm on the 6th of November. After the bookiv. 
loss of this place Meer Cnusim made no furftier re- 
sistance. He formed his resolution to throw’ himself j 
>iipon the protection of the Nabob of Oude the Vizir, 
and made haste to take refuge in his dominions. The 
English army followed him to the banks of the 
Carumnassa, which they reached early in December* 

A treaty, in which the Vizir had bound himself by 
his- oath on the Coran to support the Reeled Nabob, 
had been concluded, before that unfortuliate chief 
,orossed the boundary of his own dominions. At that 
time the Emperor and Sujah Dowla were encamped 
at Allahabad, prepanng an expedition against Bun- 
delcund, the predatory inhabitants of which had re- 
fused to pay their revenues. Meer Causim was. 
received by them with all the distinction due to the 
greatest viceroy of the Mogul empire. As the en- 
terprise against the Bundelas threatened to^retard the 
assistance which he was impatient to receive against 
the English, he offered to reduce them with his own 
battalions, crossed, the Jumna, took one of their 
fortresses, and so alarmed them, by his artillery, and 
his Sepoys, dressed and disaplined in the European 
' man-nec, that they hastened to make ^ their submis- 
sion ; and Sujah Dowla who, under pretence of assist- 
ing Meer Causim, already grasped in his expectation 
the thiee provinces of the East, marched with his 
allies to Benares, to make prepai’aftons for his selfish 
enterprise. 

In the mean time the English, who were ignorant of 
his designs, and not without hopes that he would 
either deliver Meer Causim into their hands, or at least 
deprive him of lus treasuies and troops, dii-ected that 
the army should be cantoned on the fiontieis foi the 
purpose of watching his motions. In this situation 
an alarming disaffection broke out amon^ the troops. 
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BOOKiv The importance and difficultly of the semcc which 
^ thej had rendered m recovering the provmces from 
Meer Causun, had raised a high expectation of some 
proportional reward Nor had the opportumtj of 
acting upon them been neglected by the cmissancs of 
the enemy On the lllh of February, the European 
battohon stood to thar onns, and, after loading their 
pieces and fixing their bayonets, took possession of 
the artillery parks, and marched towards the Carum- 
nassa. The Sepoys were also in motion but, of 
them, by the exertions of their officers a great pro- 
portion were induced to return Of the Europeans, 
the English, with few exceptions desisted and conic 
back the rest in number about 300, of whom some 
were G<lrmans, and tJie greater part were French 
proceeded towards Benares. At the beginning of the 
month of IMorch when Major Camac amved to 
take the command, a mutinous dis|K)sitlon still pro 
mailed among the troops provisions were in great 
scarcity and the preparations making for the Inva 
lion of the pronnee by the Nabob of Oude were no 
longer a secret, -Though urged by the Governor and 
Counal to act upon the offensive, and to push the 
war into Suja Dowlas dominions he agreed with all 
Ills officers in opiniou that witliout a greater certainty 
of provisions csjKaallj in the present temper of tlic 
troop'* the hazard ought not to be incurnxL At the 
be*ginning of Apnl when tlic enemy crossed the 
Ganges, and began to advance, the English, 
straitened for provisions, and ofnud lest by a drcuiU 
ous rout a detachment of the ho:>tile army should get 
betw exni them and Patna, retrcateil to Uiat aty and 
CDcampe'd under the walls. Eorlj in the moruing of 
the fid of Ma) the enemy apjiroacIieHl in order of 
battle and Ugaii a caiiiionodi winch before noon 
was conTcrte-d into a geneTol and vigorous attack. 
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Sumroo, with the choice of tlie infantiy, supported BOOKIV. 
by a large body of cavahy, assaded the Englisli in 
fiont ; while the main body of the army made an 2754 . 
onset in the rear. The English army, and particu- 
laily the Sepoys, who boie the principal weight of the ' 
attack, behaved with great steadiness and gallantry. 

It was sun-set before the enemy were completely re- 
pulsed. At that time the English were too much 
woin-out mth fatigue to be able to pursue. Their 
loss, at least in Europeans, was inconsiderable, the 
slaughter of the assailants gieat From this day till 
the 30th the enemy hovered about Patna, continually 
shifting their position, and keeping the English in 
peipetual expectation of a renewed attack, without 
allowing them an opportunity, such at least as Carnac 
thought it prudent to seize, of acting on the offensive. 

Duiing this time Suja Dowla opened a correspon- 
dence with Meer Jaffier, the new Nabob * But as the 
English would listen to no pioposal without the pre- 
liminary condition of surrendering Meer Causim, 

Sumioo, and the deseiters, and as the pretensions of 
Suja Dowla extended to nothing less than the pio- 
vince of Bahar, it led to no 'agieement. The rains 
being now at hand, and the treasury of the Vizir 
seveiely feehng the burden of so gi’eat an army m 
the field, he marched away on the 30th with gieat 
expedition At this time the Emperor, uneasy under 
the treatment which he leceived from the greedy and 
unprincipled Vizir, sent a private message, offering to 
form a separate connexion with the Enghsh^ but 
Major Carnac refused to open a correspondence. 

Without ventunng to pursue the enemy, he sent a 
strong detachment across the Ganges, to threaten 
Suja Dowla’s frontier ; which had the effect of making 
him hasten to his own dominions 

In the month of May, IV^ajor, afterwards Sir 
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Dtuiffechon among Jhe Troopi 

BOOKIV Hector ilunro, amved from Bombay with a^body of 
* troops, partly Kings and partly Company s, and 
jygj hastened with them to Patna, to take the command 
of the arm) He found the troops Europeans ns 
well as Sepoys, extremely mutinous, desertmg to the 
enemy, threatening to carry off their officers, de- 
mandmg higher pay and a large donation, promised, 
as they affiroed, by tho Nabob.* The Blajor re- 
solved to subdue this spirit by the severest men 
sures. He had hardly arrived when a whole bat 
tahon of Sepoys, with their onus and accoutrements, 
went off to jom the enemy He immediately de- 
tached a body of troops on whom lie thought he 
could depend, to pursue them and bnng them bock. 
They overtook them m the night, when asleep, aud 
made them prisoners- ITic I^lojor ready to rcccnc 
them w ith the troops under arms, ordered their officers 
to select Cfr), whom they deemed the most depraved 
and mischievous, and of this hfty to select again 
twenty four of the worst lie then ordered afield 
court-martial composed of thenr own black officers, 
to be immediate]) held and addressed tho Court 
impressmg tlicm with a icn<^ of the destruction 
which impended over an army in whicli enmes like 
these were not cffcctualU repressed Hic prisoners 
were found giiiU) of mutiny and desertion, and sen 
tcDced to suffer death in any manner which tho com 
mandcr should direct He ordtred four of them to 
lx. immediately tied to the guns and blown nuu) 
when four grenadiers presented thcniscJvcj', and 
begged, os the) had always had the post of honour, 
that they diould first be allowed to suffer After tlic 
ilcalh of these four locn, the Furojxan ofilcen of the 
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subdued by Major Mum o, 

battalions of Sepoys who were then in the field came boOkiv. 
to inform the Major that the Sepoys would not suffer 
the execution of any more. He ordered the artillery 
officers to load the field-pieces with grape ; and diew 
up the Europeans with the guns in their inteivals. 

He then desned the officers to retm*n to the heads of 
their battalions ; after winch he commanded the bat-^^ 
talions to gi’ound then* aims, and assured them if a 
man attempted to move that he would give orders to 
foe. Sixteen more of the twenty-four men were 
then blown away ; the remaining four were sent to 
anotlier place of cantonment and executed in the 
same manner. Nothing is more singular, than that 
the same men, in whom it is endeavoured to raise to 
the highest pitch the contempt of death ; and who 
may be depended upon for meeting it, without hesi- 
tation, at the hand of the enemy ; should yet trem- 
ble, and be subdued, when threatened with it by their 
own officers. 

The rains drawing to a close,' Munro appointed 
the 15th of September as the day of rendezvous from 
the several places of cantonment. He then advanced 
towards ihe Soane, to which the enemy had for- 
warded several bodies of horse ; and where they had 
thrown up some breast-woi ks, to impede the passage 
of their assailants Having sent a detachment to 
cross the river at some distance below, for the pui’pose 
of attacking the enemy at a concerted moment, and 
covering the passage of the troops, he gained the op- 
posite side without molestation ; and advanced toward 
Buxar, where the hostile armies were encamped 
Eor the last two or three days the hne of maich was 
harassed by the enemy cavalry , and the Major en- 
camped on the 22d of October within shot of the 
enemy’s camp, entrenched with the Ganges on its' 
left, and the village and fort of Buxai’ in the rear, 

i 
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BOOKU An attack \ras intended the same night, but the spies 
^ not coming in till towards morning it could not take 
place. About eight o dock lu the monung the enemy 
ucn. seen odvanang and as the troops were en 
camped in order of battle, they were m a fcir 
minutes ready for action The battle began about 
nmc, and lasted tdl twelve nhen the enemy gave 
wa), and retired slowly, blowing up some tumhnis 
and magaanes of powder as they witlidnew The 
I^Iqjor ordered the bne to break into columns and 
follow but the enemy, by destroying a bridge of 
boats upon a stream of water two niiJcs from the 
held of battle, ciTcctually impeded the pursuiU This 
was one of the moat cntical and important victories 
in tlic history of tlie JBntisb wars in that part of the 
globe. It broke completely the force of Suja Dowla, 
the only Mogul chief who retained UU tins period any 
coiiiidcrohlc strength it placed the Emperor InmsUf 
under (he protection of the English , atitl left them 
without dispute tho greatest power m India. 

The ver) day after the battle, the Emperor sent 
Ins apphcatiou to the English commondtr whoim 
mediately wrote to the Presidency for dire'ctioiis and 
rcccl^enl authonty to conclude on agreement, Ihe 
Enij>crur complained that lie Jiad ben.!! the state pn 
•oner of Suja J>owlu oiid before the answer from 
Calcutta am\e'd, marched olong with tJie EiighJi, 
ami encamped with Ins guards close to tliem ertry 
night U^hen U»c ormj ami id at Iknares Snja 
Dowla sent hw iinimter wiUi overtures of jH'ace 
proinuing twenty five lacks of ru|M.\a to rcinihurM. 
the Com|uny fur tho c-Xjicnsei of the war tvrenty 
five heks to the ann^ and eight laths to tlit Cum 
nundcr him>ilC Hit prelnmnar) auirtmltrof Mitt 
Cau>im ami Suinruo wot still however JtinamJid 
Hit (*.rndiooj Vizir liaJ already violuttsl tlit laws of 
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hospitality and honour towards his wretched guest. 
A quariel was picked, on account of the non-payment 
of the monthly subsidy wliich the Ex-Nabob had 
promised for the troops employed, in attempting his 
restoration ; the unhappy fugitive was arrested m his 
tent ; and his ti ensures were seized. Sill the Nabob 
di’eaded the infamy of delivering him up , but, if it 
would satisfy the English, he offered to let him 
escape. With regard to Sumroo, his proposal was, to 
invite hmi to an entertainment, and have him dis- 
patched in presence of any English gentleman who 
might be sent to witness the scene. As this mode 
of disposing of their enemies was not agreeable 
to Enghsh morality, the negotiation ceased : but 
Meer Causim, who dreaded the conclusion to which 
it might lead, contrived to escape with his family and 
a few fi’iends into the RohiUa country, whither he 
had providently, before the plunder of his treasures, 
dispatched a dependant with some of his jewels. 

The negotiation with the Emperor proceeded with 
less obstruction. It was proposed, and as far as mu- 
tual approbation extended, agreed and contracted ; 
that the Enghsh, by virtue of the impenal grant, 
should obtain possession of Gauzeepore, and the rest 
of the territory, of Bulwant Sing, the Zemindar of 
Benares ; that on the other hand they should esta- 
blish the Emperor m the possession of Allahabad, 
and the rest of the dominions of Suja Dowla ; and 
the Emperor engaged to reimburse them afterwards, 
out of the royal revenues, for the whole of the ex- 
pense which this service might obhge them to mcur. 

In the mean time, affaii'S of no tnvial importance 
were transacting in the Council. They bad been ex- 
tremely urgent with Meer Jaffier to leave the army, 
and conie down to Calcutta, before Major Cainac 
quitted the command. The treasury of the Com- 
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jlO ^ter Ja^cr haroiud x£ttk. 

E00K1\ panj was m a most eiiiausted state and every effort 
^ ira5 tD be used to moke Jaffier yield it a more obuo- 
daiit supply Id addition to the sums for which he 
had contracted m the recent treaty, a promise was 
drawn from him to pay fire lacks per month toward 
the expense of the war so lon^ 41s it should last But 
his former en^ngemenU to the Company w ere not yet 
discharged. The payments also to iiidividuaU, stipu 
lated under the title of compensation for losses, were 
swelled to an oppressive amount IVhcn this article 
was first inserted m the treaty, the Nabob was in- 
formed that the demand at the utmost would extend 
to a sum about ten locks That demand, however, 
was soon after stated at twenty, then at thirty, after- 
wards at fort), and at lost was fixed at fifty tlircc 
locks of rupees. We ore assured by a Director of 
the Compao), That all dchcacy was laid aside ui 
the manner in which payment was obtained for this 
sum, of uhidi scvcn-cightlis uos for losses sustained 
or void to be sustained, in on illicit monopol) of the 
ncccssoncs of life, corned on ogninst the orders of 
the Company, and to the utter rum of nuui) thousands 
of (he India nicrchontj that of the wliolc one liolf 
was soon extorted from him, though port of the pa) 
inents to the Compan) was still umlischaiged ond 
though the Company was iinkiDg under the burden 
of the war, and obliged to borrow great sums of 
money of ihdr servants at eight per cent, intcrot. 
Olid eiea uitJi that ax>i 3 tanco unabic to aury on Oic 
war and their m>cstmcnt, but obliged to send their 
ships half loaded to Europe.”* By the rociiuca of 
tiie tlircc ceded dutnets, added to die mouthl> poy 
mint for the war ” the Compan) ” wc are informed 
b) Chic became possujctl of one half of Ihtf 


* VrJ'uu) , UU«nau«a» va \ utuUtm » p. 13, 19 
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Nabob’s revenues. He was allowed,” says that great BOOKIV. 
informant, “ to collect the other half for himself, but ^ 
in fact he was no more than a banker for the Com- 
pany’s servants, who could draw upon him” (mean- 
ing for presents) “ as often, and to as gi'eat an 
amount, as they pleased.”^ To all other causes of 
embaiTassment in the finances of Jaffier were added 
the abuses perpetrated in conducting the private 
trade of the Company’s servants, which not only dis- 
turbed the collection of the taxes, but impeded the 
industry of the whole country.' In such circum- 
stances It was to no purpose to harass the Nabob for 
larger payments. The importunities to which he 
was subjected ^ only conspired, with the infirmities of 
age and of a body worn out with pleasuie, to' hurry 
him to his grave. After languishing several weeks 


1 Clive's Speech, March 30th, 1T72, m Almon’s Debates, i.. 14 
* Mr Gray, resident at Maulda, of date January', 1764, wrote to ths 
President, “ Since my arrival here, I have had an opportunity of seeing 
the villainous practices used by the Calcutta gomastahs in carrying oa 
their business The government have certainly too mucli reason to 
complain of their waut of influence m their country, which is torn to 
pieces by a set of rascals, who in Calcutta walk in rags, but wlien they 
are set out on gomastahships, lord it over the country, unpnsoning tli® 
ryots and merchants, and writing and talking in the most insolent, domi- 
neering manner to the fouzdars_ and ofRcersJ' In like manner, Mr. 
Senior, Chief at Cossimbuzar, wrote, in March, '1764, “ It nould amaze 
you, the number of complaints that daily come before me of the extra- 
vagances committed by our agents and gomastahs all over the country.” 
See Verelst, p 49 

3 “ Your Cornmi tee then examined Archib'ild Swinton, Esq who was- 
Captain m the army in Bengal in 1766, and also Persian interpreter and 
Aid-de-Camp to General Caruac . And he informed your Committee, 
That he had frequent conversations with Meer Jafiier about the five 
lacks of rupees per monllq stipulated to be paid by Meer Jaffier in 
October, 1764, and the other demands made ou him by the Board , of’'* 
which he frequently heard Meer Jaffiei complain bitterly, and of qll the 
demands made upon him at that time, which had not been stipulated m 
the treaty with the Company on his restoration — particularly the m- 
creased demand fee restitution of losses^ and the donation to the. navy,’*' 
Third Repqrt, Comtaittee, 1772 
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Death of Ulcer Jajfer, 

BOOKIV at Calcutta, he returned to Afoorshedahod, loaded 
^ with disease and died m January 1765 
1765, making of a new Nabob, the mo3t di5- 

tmguiahcd of nil occasions for presents, ^va3 nc\er 
disagreeable to the Company s servants. The dioicc 
lay between the next surviving son of JalEer, Nu- 
jeem ad Don la, a youth of about tiventy jears of 
age and the son of lileeran bis eldest, a child of 
obout SIX According to tlie laws and customs of 
the country, the title of both might be regarded as 
equal. In point of nght, the office of Subahdar was 
not only not hereditary, it was, like any other office 
under the jMogul government, held at the will of 
the Emperor, and, during the vigorous days of 
the ifoguJ dymafty, no Subahdar hod ever been per 
nutted to enjoy it long In the decline of that 
power, tlic Subalidors became IVequcntly, during 
their lives, too formidable to be removed and the 
Emperors contented themselves with resuming their 
power when the provincial chief expired But it 
sometimes also liappcncd, that a son, brother, or 
other rcbtivc, succeeded too rapidly and too coni 
plclcly to the power of the deceased, to render it con 
vement to attempt hu removoL Tlic Emperor con 
tented liinisclf with a noininol, when on cfilacnt 
choice was out of his power and on these terms liod 
Uie SubohJarec of the tasttm provinces been held for 
iomc generations ITic nght of choice belonged uu 
questionably to the Emperor but to this nght the 
servants of Uic Company never for a moment thought 
of i»aymg any rigard. Fliat unhapjiy, dcinmilent 
>ovcn.ign now stnpt of oil his douuniuas, wluk 
great kingdoms were stdi governed in his name, 
might have rccorercd the immediate sovtrugnty of 
IWngaJ, Bohar and at the word of the Lng- 

U>h or despairing of »o generous and selfnlcnying a 
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policy, would gladly have bestowed the Subalidaiee 
upon them. The duanee ; or collection, receipt and 
disbursement of tlie levenue, Avhich in the present 
state of the country imphed all the powers of go- 
vernment, he had repeatedly offered to them , and 
very recently, thiough IMajor JMunro. But the mo- 
desty of the English, still alai med at the thought of 
declaring themselves sovereigns of Bengal, grasped 
powerfully at the reality, though it desiied to shun 
the appearance, of power The long minority, which 
wopld have followed tlie choise of tlie infant son of 
Meeran, would have placed the government, even to 
the minutest details, in the hands of the Company ; 
and the present rulers were blamed by their suc- 
cessors for not securing so gieat an advantage But 
they looked for some assistance in the drudgery of 
govermng from a Nabob of mature age, and had no 
difficulty in believmg that the shadow of power Avith 
which he was to be invested ivould little inteifeie 
with either the pleasure or the profits of English do- 
mination. Another motive had doubtless some 
weight’ Nujeeb ad Dowla could give presents; the 
infant son of Meeran, whose revenues must be ac- 
counted for to the Company, could not. 

In the treaty with the new Nabob, dated in Fe- 
bmary, 1765, it was resolved by the English, to take 
the mihtary defence of the country entii’ely into their 
qwn hands , and to allow the Nabob to keep only so 
many troops as should be necessary for the parade of 
government, the distribution of justice, and 'the bu- 
siness of the collections. They had two motives; 
one was to preclude the possibdity of inconvenience 
from the power of the Nabob, the second was to 
make provision for the defence of the country, which 
they found, by experience under Meer Jaffier, would 
depend almost entirely upon themselves. And we 
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Armnganent xoitk the ntw Nahoh 

may suppose that another consideration was not 
without its influence tlmt a sthl greater share of 
the revenues might pass through their hands. The 
avil govemmeut of the country was no less efTcc- 
tually transferred irom the Nabob to his faithful 
allies He bound himself to choose^ bj the advice of 
the Governor and Council, a Deputy, who, under the 
appellation of Noth Subah, should have the entire 
uuLnagement of oU the adoirs of govenmient, and not 
be removable without theur consent The Nabob 
suiTered more in subnuUmg to this condition than to 
all the re$t and showed extreme soliatude about the 
choice of the person who was to fill that important 
office. iMohonicd Reza hJian was appointed by the 
Governor and Council and appears to have been 
one of tlic best men, whom under Indian morahty, it 
was easy to find Tlie Nabob was eager for the uo- 
miiiation of Nuncomor, who, beyond dispute, was 
one of the worst TIus man, wJjo was Ooremor of 
Hooglj, at the iimtwhcu Suraja Dowla took Cal* 
cutto, luul rendered hiuisdf corupicuous a restless 
oinbiUoD, and unbounded avance, which lit sought to 
gratify by the vilest arts of intnguc, by dissunula 
tion, and ^icrfidy Ho hod at an early {tenod, bo* 
come odious to the bughsh os a deceitful and don 
gcrous cliaracttr and uos a pnsoucr nt Calcutta for 
httNing corrcspoudod with their enemies, while Mccr 
Jn(Bcr resided then, duniig the Nabol^Iilp of Hfecr 
Cauiun Uunn„ tliw time ht paid his court so very 
kucce^full) to the dttluroncd Nabob that upon hvs 
restoration In. sohated, os an object ot tlio fiTit lui 
portance to U. allowed to employ Nuncomor as lus 
minuicr llinu^Ii VaiwlUirt and even some of 
(liQsL ulio m gi^ncro) concurred not in hi^ Mews, ub* 
jeeted to ibii arraiigciutut on account of tlie cxccji- 
tionable charoeur «if the man the Counah as the 
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Court i. oj Di7ecto)i, inid Proprietors 

last triumph, according' to Vansittait, of- a factious BOOK IV- 
paity, decided, that the Nabob might enjoy his ^ 
choice Nuncoinar redeemed not his character with ijqq , 
the English, while he governed the Nabob. The 
want of corn, under which the operations of the army 
‘were impeded at Patna, the disappointments in the 
receipt of monies from the Nabob, weie all princi- 
pally laid to the charge of Nuncomar , who was also 
vehemently suspected of having carried on a traitor- 
ous coriespondence with the Nabob of Oude. Mr._ 
Vansittart had, a little befoie this time, retuined to 
Europe, and was succeeded in the chair by Mr. 
Spencer, as the oldest member of the board. 'As op- 
position to the Governor, therefore, no longer actu- 
ated the Council, the general opinion of the bad cha- 
racter of Nuncomar produced its proper effect , and 
he was peremptorily excluded fiom the government 
of the country. The other conditions of the treaty 
were nearly the same as those of the treaty^ with the 
old Nabob. Beside the revenues of Burdwan, Mid- 
napore, and Chittagong, the five lacks per month 
were to be Continued during the war, and as much of 
them aftei the war as the state of tlie country might, 
to the English, seem to require. And the grand pri- 
\ulege to the Company’s servants of tiading free from 
the duties which other merchants paid withiir the 
country, and of paying only two and. a half per cent, 
upon the single article of salt, was carefully pre- 
served. The government of the country n as now so ' 
completely in the hands of the English, that the ac- 
countants of the le venue weie'not to be appointed ex- 
cept with their appi obation. 

During the military and pohtical transactions. ^ 
-which so intensely engaged their seivants m India, 
the Courts of Directois and Proprietors lemained for 
several years rather- quiet spectafois and ivarm ex- ' 

VOL III, Y 
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BOOKiv pectantJ, tlian keen and troublesome controulera 
^ When they had been agitated for a while, however, 
1765 by the reports of mismanagement which were mutu 
ally transmitted to them by Vansittart and his oppo- 
nents and, at last, when they were alarmed by the 
news, of a war actually kindled with the Nabob, of 
the massacre of so man> of their servants, and the 
extensive spirit of mutiny among tJie troops, their 
sense of danger roused them to some nets of autho- 
rity Though Chve liad quitted India witli an act 
of insult towards his emplo)ers, whicJi they luul 
highly resented , though the Directors had disputed 
and withheld payment of the proceeds of his jaghirc, 
for nluch he had commenced a smt against them m 
the court of Chancery he was now proposed for 
Governor os the only man capable of rclncving their 
disordered and desperate aifoirs. Only thirteen Din 
rectors, howeicr, were found, after a violent couUat, 
to vote for Ins appomtincnt n lule it was still oppo- 
sed by eleven Yet the lugli powers which he dc 
monded, as indispensable fur tho arduous services 
ncccssoT) to be performed, tliough strongly opposed 
were also finally conferred. He wns invested wiUi 
the powers of Commander m Cluef President, and 
Covemor in Ilcngal and, together with four gentle 
men, named by the Directors, was to form a Select 
Coninuttee, empowered to act- b) their own autho- 
nty as often os thc^ deemed it expedient, without 
consulting Uio Council or being subject to its con 
trouL 

Tlu. Directors at the same time, condemned, ui 
the severest terms, the rajiaaous and unwarranted 
proceedings ot thur servants. In their letter to Uit 
Governor and Council of Bengal dated the 8lh of 
Icbruary 17Gl, ** One grand source," tlic) said 
** of ilie duputes, imsumkrslandings, and difficulties 
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Governor m Bengal, 

which have occurred with the country government, 
appears evidently to have taken its rise from the un- 
warrantable and hcentious manner of canying on 
the piivate trade by the Company’s servants, their 
goraastahs, agents, and others, to the prejudice of the 
Subah, both with respect to hi^ authority and the re- 
venues justly due to him ; the diverting and taking 
from his natural subjects the trade in the inland 
parts of the country, to which neither we, or any 
persons whatsoever dependent upon us, or under our 
protection, have any manner of right. In order, 
' therefore, to remedy all these disorders, we do hereby 
positively order and direct, — ^That from the receipt 
of this letter, a final and effectual end be forthwith 
put to the inland trade in salt, beetle-nut, tobacco, 
and all other articles whatsoever, produced and con- 
sumed in the country.”^ In his correspondence 


‘ See the Extract at length tn the Second Report, Select Committee, 
1772 In another letter to the Governor and Counal of Bengal, dated 
24th December, 1765, the Directors say, “ Your deliberations on the 
inland trade have laid open to us a scene of most cruel oppression, 
which IS indeed exhibited at one view of the 13th article of the Nabob's 
complaints, mentioned thus in your* Consultation of the 17th October, 
1764 ‘ The poor of the country, who used always to deal in salt, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, are now deprived of their daily bread by the trade of the 
Europeans, whereby no kind of advantage accrues to the Company, and 
the Government's revenues are greatly injuied ' We shall for the prer- 
sent observe to you, that every one of our servants concerned in this 
trade has been guilty of a breach of his covenants, and a disobedience 
to our oiders In your Consultations of the 3d of May, iVe find among 
the vanous extortionate practices, the most extraoidinary one of bui^aut, 
or forcing the natives to buy goods beyond the market price, which you 
there acknowledge to have been frequently practised In your resolu- 
tion to prevent this practice you determine to forbid it, ‘'but with such 
care and discretion as not to afiect the Company's investment, as you 
do not mean to invalidate the nght derived to the Company from the 
phirmaund, which they have always held over the weavers?’ As the 
Company are known to purchase their mvestment by ready money only, 
we require a full explanation how this can afiect them, or how it ever 
could have beep practised in the purchase of their investment, (wnich 
the lattes part of Mr Johnstone’s minute, entered on Consuitanon the 
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With the Court of Directors, on the subject of hu 
return to Bengal, Ctire expressed himself m the fol 
lotring mauiicr The trading in salt, heetle-nut, 
and tobacco, having been one cauat of the present 
disputes, I hopc'thesc articles w'xU be restored to the 
Nabob and* your servants alteolutelj forbid to trade 
in them Ibis will be striking at the roor of the 
evib'** At a. general meeting houever, of proprie- 
tors, held on the 18th of Alny 1764 it was urged by 
several active members, and urged to the conviction 
of the mojontj, that the servants of the Companj m 
India ought not to be deprived of such prcaous ad 
vantages which enabled them to revisit their native 
countnes with such independent fortunes as, they 
Were entitled to expect The Court tlicrefore RJC 
fiOLNLD ' That it be recommended to the Court of 
Directors to rccousidcr the orders sent to Bengal re 
lativc to the tradi. of tbe Comjuny s servants in salt 
bcctcl iiut, and tolmccu and to regulate this import 
ant point ciUicr by* lestnctions framed at home or 
by referring it to Uic Governor and Council of 1 ort 
illiauu’* In consc(]ucn<x of this recommendation 
the Court of Directors, by letter dated Ist of June, 
1701 and sent b) the ^amc ship which earned out 
Lord CUve iiiitruct Uio Governor and Council after 
** conjultlng the Nabob, to form a proper and equit- 
able plan fur cnrrjnng on the. inland trade 

iliL present* which, since tljcir acquiring an os- 
cciuLncv hi lliu government thtir j^ervonb Imd been 
lu tlie bubit of nxoiving sometimes ton very large 
amount Irom the Naliobs and other chiefs of the 

Sl«i JJr USl fW it aliiHiit ju uJjr • 

ll^a it* (oudi ul* cur fc<r«<iDU Wrn jiut ctT (o lli« octfuri ui 

cT iL 4 Coa)|‘^f t late^Unrat ** 

l^lirr lo l)ir«cU4 Surd llili A)<ril« llOt Fourth Vf)» 
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hy Company’s Servants. 

country, were another subject which now engaged BOOKiv. 
the serious attention of the Company. The practice ^ 
which prevails in all rude governments of accompany- 2755 ^ 
ing any application to a man in power with a gratifi- 
cation to some of his ruling passions, most frequently 
to the steadiest of all his passions, his avaiice or ra- 
pacity, has always remarkably distinguished the go- 
vernments in the East, and hardly any to so extra- 
ordinaiy a degree as the governments of the very 
rude people of India. When the English suddenly 
acquired their extraordinary power in Bengal, the 
cuiTent of presents, so well accustomed to take its 
couise in the channel drawn by hope and fear, flowed 
very naturally, and very copiously, into the lap of 
the strangeis. A person' in’ India, who had favours 
to ask, or evil to deprecate, could not easily beHeve, 
till acceptance of his present, that the great man to 
whom he addressed himself was not his foe. Besides 
the sums, which we may suppose it to have been in 
the' power of the receivers to conceal, and of the 
amount of which it is not easy to form a conjecture, 
the following were detected and disclosed by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1773. 
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“ Account oj such Sums as hone hem premed or 
acXnowtedged b^ore the Committee to have been 
distributed bp the Princes andother Natives of 
Bengal, from the year 1757 to the Year 1766, 
both inclusive, distinguishing the principal Times 
of the said Distributions, and spenfyipg the 
Sums received by each Person respectively 


Revolution in Favour of Jleer JnlBer m 1757 


RopM Uapces« 

Mr Drake (Governor) 2SO>000 

Colonel Clive os se- 
cond m the Select 
Committee 280,000 

Ditto as Commander 
in Chief 200,000 

Ditto as a private do- 
nation 1600,000’ 

2080,000 

Mr Watts as a Mem- 
ber of the Coro 
imttcc 210 OOO 

Ditto 09 a private do- 
nation 800,000 

1040 000 

Afajor Kilpatrick 210,000 

Ditto 09 a pniatc donation 300,000 

r^Ir iVIaningham 210 000 


£ 

31,500 


231,000 


117,000 

27.000 

33,750 

27,000 


> ** It sffwvf, bjr Um Eitract la ib« Apptodii No. 102, irxjta tb« 
pito oa lb« trul of Rim Cbom bclbf* lh« Comaor uvt 
Ccaool la 17(11 Lj Iloy DaD|iV ’‘bo bad ti« pnacipal la 

tL« tluuibutiio of tL« irr«>am vf ib« Nkbob Scntjdi Do«U, 

t^Q iba Mcciaui tif J&dicr Alij ib«t Iloj Duljp tba rtcntcU 

» ■ pm«»t friwa C luwl Ctif* ui« tub 11,000 ruf’^n, £t« p«r 
t isi m i lull. It Kl itot lia •tidcM* au uiia 

t ilu- ’ 
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Rupees 

. ^ BOOK IV. 

IMr. Becher 

240,000 

27,000 Chap. 5. 

Six Members of Council one 


68,200 

lack each 

600,000 

iVIi* Walsh 

500,000 

56,250 

Mr. Scrafton 

200,000 

22,500 

Mr. Lushington 

50,000 

5,625 

Captain Grant ... 

100,000 

11,250 

Stipulation to the navy and 
' army 


600,000 


1,261,075 

Memorandum, the sum of two 
lacks to Lord Clive, as 
Commander in Chief, must 
be deducted from this ac- 
count, it being included in 
the donation to the ai’my 22,500 

Lord Clive’s jaghire was like- 
wise obtained at tliis period. - 

1,288,575 


Revolution in favour of Cossim, 1760. 


Mr. Sumner 


28,000 

Mr. HolweU 

270,000 

30,937 

Mr. M'^Gwire 

180,000 

20,625 

Mr. Smyth 

134,000 

15,354 

Major Yorke 

134,000 

15,354 

General CaiUaud 

200,000 

22,916 


Mr. Vansittart, 1762, ^ received 
seven lacks, but the two lacks 
to General CaiUaud are in- 
duded; so that only five lacks 
must be accounted for here. . 500,000 58,333 

Mr. M‘Gwu’e 5000 gold mohrs 75,000 8,750 


200,269 
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Revolution m Favour of Ja£Ber, 1763 

Hapce». X 

Stipulation to the army 2500,000 291,666 

Ditto to the nftvj 1250,000 145,833 


437,499 

10 000 
3,000 

3,000 

400 000 46,666 


62,660 


Nudjum ul Doula s Acccision, 1765 


Mr Spencer 

200 000 

23 333 

IMc&sicurs PlaydcU, Burdett, and 



Cray, one lack each 

300 000 

35 OOO 

Mr Johnstone 

237,000 

27 650 

i\tr Lejeester 

112,500 

13,125 

Mr Sinior 

172,500 

20,123 

Mr Aliddli-ton 

122,600 

14,291 

Mr Gideon Johnstone 

50,000 

5,833 
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i^Ifyor Munro* in 1764 received 
from Bulwon Siog 
Ditto from the Nabob 

The olEcers belonging to iVrajor 
iMunro a family from ditto 
The army received from the 
nierchanta at Banoras 


* ^ It ColoocI ^oaro kccrplcd • J .lure from ib« KIit£, of 

• tea/ Htuob be dctit«r<d U> ilir ItaLelj Mecr Jat£<r tb« or* 
03cmUact« of tihicb ar«»rai«4iQ lb« Joomalt of Ua jear Qia.** 

* II tie lutfli ef-pev bjr endroce to ha c Lora rccutrtl bj the 
panint Lut the Ccouu lire think propor to tutf Ibat MahomoJ Iteia 
Cii«a iQi r-'h.ii a pf(Ki4 of me Urh of rupcct to etob of the fiur tie* 
poLctM I to treat «itb NoJjuro ul DueU apod Ul father • death t u 
Mur* John !Q e l^jn i r ^uuir atai MohlUiua but Mr ^Ud~ 
tL ( q aad Mr L^jCc icr aiUrui th-l iboj bever acceptoU ihtm aul 

t( J ^ Lxe a^j^ark iu hate teiahrtJ Ul hack to ^lAV(i>4d lUta 
C en, •U, aroM tut M p( tL at. The o Uli (caerpt Mr S<a«*f 
f> ( iuf«t ) a pear to have h««a al^rfeardi tarJ h«kde the Seim 

C tfi'witit u-i ek> f«tih # ev Jra^a hai tfco ptodaetd to ^ear Ctq 
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General Carnac received from Rupees 

Bidwansing in 1765 80,000 

Ditto from the King 200,000 

Lord Clive received from the 

Begum in 1766 ^ , 500,000 


BOOKIV. 
9,333 Chap 5 


23,333 


1765. 


58,333 


90,999 

Restitution JaflSer, 1757. 


East India Company 1,200,000 

Europeans 600,000 

Natives 250,000 

Armenians 100,000 


2,150,000 

Cossim> 1760. 


East India Company 62,500 

j 

Jaffier, 1763. 

East India Company ' 375,000 

Europeans, Natives, &:c. 600,000 

975,000 


Peace with Sujah Dowla. 

/ 

East India Company 5,000,000 583,333 

Total of Presents 2,169,665/ 

Restitution, See 3,770,833/. 

Total Amount, exclusive of - 

Lord Clive’s jaghire , 5,940,495 

Memorandum, The , rupees are valued accordina* 
to the rate of exchange of the Company’s biUs ai ~t^ 
different penods.”^ 

mittee concerning them Mr Senior received 60,000 rupes 
it 13 stated against him m this account ” 

• Third Report on the Nature, State, and CczcLticz j:- E. 
pany, 1772, p 20 — 23 
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bookiv That thi 5 was a practice, prescntiDg the strongest 

CiAf 5 . ^enumd for effectual regulation, its obvious conse- 
1765!^ quenccs render manifest and indisputable. In the 
first place, it hud the nabobs, rulers, and other lead* 
mg men of the countiji under endless i^d unbmited 
oppression because, so long os they on whom their 
whole power and influence depended were pleased 
de?ire presents, nothing could be withheld which they 
cither possessed, or had it in their power to ravage 
and extorL That the temptations under wluch tlio 
servants of the Company were placed earned them 
to those heights of exaction which were within their 
reach, is fqr from true They showed, on the con 
trary, a rcscnc and forbearance, which the education 
received in no other country, probahly in the world, 
except their own, could have enabled men, in theu? 
extraordinary circumstances, to maintain. Besides 
the oppression upon the people of the countr), to 
uhich the recaving of presents prepared the way, 
this dangerous practice laid the foundation of perpe* 
tual perfidy in the servants of the Company to the 
interests of their employers Not tliosc plans of 
policy wluch were calculated to produce the Jiappiest 
results to the ComiMiny, but UioiC which were cal 
culated to multiply the occasions for presents, and 
render them most effectual, u cre the plans rccom 
mended b^ tlic strongest iuoU\c 3 of interest to the 
agents and rcprcscntalues of the Company m India. 
It IS suU less true, in the cose of perfidy to the Com 
p.my, tliaii in the case of oppression to the natives 
that the interests of the Coin|ian> s t-cnants ucrc to 
the gaatcat practicable extent pursued Ihca 
MJcnui not upon the most jealous scmliny, any reason 
to iM-btrc that any one of the greatest tramaclious, 
or rc\olution< in uhich the English, up to this po- 
noJ, wtri. mstruoiLnuU, uos not sinccrclj regarded 
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of the Servants foi bidden, 

at the time, by the men on whom the decision de- BOOK IV. 
pended, as required by the interests of theii’ em- 
ployers and country; nor has it yet been certainly 
made appear, that in any of the instances in question, 
the circumstances of the moment admitted of a better 
decision. 

The Company now resolved that the benefit of 
presents should at any rate change masters: And 
they ordained and commanded, that new covenants, 
dated May, 1764, should be executed by all theii* 
servants, both civil and military, binding them to 
pay to the Company the amount of all presents and 
gratuities in whatsoever shape, received from the' 
natives, m case the amount exceeded four thousand 
rupees ; and not to accept any present or gratmty, 
though not exceeding four thousand rupees, if 
amounting to' so much as one thousand, 'without 
the consent of the President and Council. An un- 
bounded power was stiU reserved by the Honourable 
Company for receiving or extorting presents in be- 
nefit to themselves. But as thefr seivants were in 
no danger of bemg so rapaqious for their masters’ 
emolument, as then* own, any effects which this re- 
gulation was calculated to produce were all natm’ally 
good. . 

With these powers and regulations Lord Clive 
(such was now the rank and title of this Anglo- 
Indian chief) sailed from England on the 4th of June 
1764, and ai rived at Madras on'the 10th of April,, 

1765 ; wheie he received intelligence that the dan- 
gers of which the alarm had sent him to India were 
entuely removed ; that the troops were obedient , that 
not only Meer Causim was expelled, but aU his sup- 
porters subdued ; that the Emperor had cast himself 
upon the protection of the English ; and that the 
Nabob Meer Jaffiei was dead. His sentiments upon 
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Vieux Lord Clite 

thu mtelZigience were comniunicated m a pnrate 
letter to IMr Rons dated seven days exactly after 
his amval Wc have at last,” said he, omved at 
that critical period, lohich I hate long foretcen, I 
mean that penod which renders it necessary for ns 
to determine, whether we can or shall taV.e the 
nhole to ourselves. Jaffier Ally Khan is dead and 
his natural son is a minor but I know not whether 
he is yet declared successor SujaJi Dowla is bent 
from lus dominion we ore in possession of it nnd it 
18 scarcely h^’pcrbole to saj. To-morrow the whole 
Mogul empire is in our power Tlic inliabitonts of 
the country, we know b> long experience, have no 
attachment to any obhgation Tlieir forces are nci 
thtr di«<aphncd, commanded, nor paid as ours arc 
Can it then be doubted that a largo army of Euro- 
peans will cflectually preserve us sovereigns, not 
only holding m awe Uic attempts of nnj country 
Pnnee, but bv rendering us so trul) formidable that 
no French, Dutch or other encra>, will presume to 
molest us —You will, I am sure, iranginc with me, 
that after Uio length we have run the Pnnccs of 
Indostan must conclude our views to be boundless 
tijc) have sucli invtanccB of our ambition, that thev 
cannot sujipoxc us cajablc of moderation Flic verv 
\abobi whom wc might support would Ik* iilhcr 
co\l(ou> of our |>osscs^ions or j(.*alonH of our poucr 
Ambition, fear avance would Ik, dad^ watching. lo 
ilotrov us n victory would )k but a ftm/vjnrr 
rtlitf to us for the dethroning of the fin.t NrIhiIi 
would be followed b} U]> another wlio fnim 

the Miiu prineTpIe , would ulim his tna^uie ad 
mittid of Ins ki'epiiig up an 'xnm pursue tfie virv 
path of lui prcdtcc -or \\i must imlitd I)Cioni 
NaKht ourvtlw m firt if not in mni( — (k rinpi 
tet tllv JO w ithoul di ^ui e hut on tins sulycct I r m 
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not be certain until my anival m Bengal” With BOOK [V. 
these views of the bold and splendid raeasuies which 
it was now the time to pursue; and anticipating the j7g5^ 
impoitant effects winch those dazzling transactions 
would have on the pi ice of the Company’s Stock, 
this gieat man forgot not to deliberate how they 
might be directed to bear upon his own pecuniary 
inteiests He wiote on the very same day to his 
private agent in London, as follows ; “ I have desii ed 
Mr Rous to furnish you u ith a copy of my letter to 
him of this day’s date, likewise w ith the cypher, that 
you may be enabled to understand what follows : 

‘ The contents are of great importance, that I would 
not have them ti’anspiie. Whatever ; money I have 
in the pubhc Bunds, or any where else, and as much 
as can be borroxved in my name, .1 desii e may be, 
without loss of a minute, invested in East India 
Stock. You w^ill speak to my Attoineys on this 
point. Let them know I am anxious to have my . 
money so disposed of, and press them to hasten the 
affair as much as possible.’”^ The lettei to Mr. 

Rous, and the shortness of the peiiod w'^hich inter-, 
vened between the arnval of Lord Clive in Bengal 
and his assuming the duanee oi le venues, would 
leave no doubt that he commanded all tlie money 
which he possessed, or which he could boirow, to be 
inveked in India Stock, in contemplation of the rise 
of price which that measure was calculated to pro- 
duce, had, he, not, when examined on the subject of 
this letter by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, declaied absolutely, “ that he had not while 
at Madras formed the resolution to seize the du- 
anee.” 

< Li-tract, of both Letters are gi\en in the Appendix, No Jvxxn and 
Isxxiii of the Third Report of the Committee, 1772 
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CHAP V\ 

Political itatc of Carnatic — Views of the Nabob 
Oil Governor of Velore, King of TanjorCt and 
Marawars — Treaty with Tanjore — ‘Company s 
Jaghire — JVar on Mahomed Issoof — Mound of 
the Cavery 

BOOKfV By the final overtlirow of the French in Carnac, the 
^ Brituh in that part of India had accompluhed an oIh 
1763 ^ greater than nci^ to which, at the lH?gimung 

of the contest, they had even derated their hopes 
To see Carnatic under the Government of a chief 
who should baveohhgations to Uicni for Iu3 elevation, 
and from whose gratitude tlicy might expect pnvi 
logcs and favour, was tlic olJunug prospect which had 
earned tlicin into action They nut onl} uow beheld 
tlie luau, whose interests thc^ had espoused, in pos- 
session of the government of tlic country, but they 
bclidd him dependent uiwn tbcmsclrcs, and tlie 
whole kingdom of Comatic subject to their abiolutc 
will 

It was the grand object of dLlibenilion and the 
grand practical ddEeoIty, tosctlh m what proi>ortion 
the {lowers and advaijta^:i should Ja. divided bclwetii 
till, nominal sovcixtgii and the real one Clear, com 
ttltU. well dctini'd and unambiguous regulations, un. 
uaturallj cm|doycd for the prevention of ducordancx 
wlicn the {lortics itavc wUduin, and oix Im. from 
clandeatinL views On the parent occasion accord 
mg to tlie slormly mode m wlm.li the bu>im.“>s of go- 
vernment IS ujtujll) transacted fivv tilings were re 
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gulated by professed agreement ; the fioal distribu- BOOKiv. 
tion was left to come ut among the practical, that 
is, the fortuitous results of government; and of the- 
^two parties each inwardly resolved to appiopriate as 
great a share of the good things as power and cun> 
ning would allow. 

The Enghsh were not disposed to forget that upon 
them the whole burden of the war had devolved ; 
that they alone had conquered and gained the country; 
that the assistance of Mahomed Ali had been of little 
or rather of no importance ; and that even now he 
possessed not resources and talents sufficient to hold 
the goveiTiment in his hands, unless they continued 
to support him. 

On the other hand Mahomed Ali looked upon 
himself as invested with all the dignity and power of 
Naboli ; and the absolute ruler of the country. 

Duiing the whole progress of the dispute the English 
had lepresented themselves as contendmg only for 
him, had proclaimed that his rights were indisputable ; 
and that their zeal for justice was the gieat motive 
which had engaged them so deeply in the war. The 
Nabob, theiefore, hesitated not to consider himself 
the mastei , though a master owing gi’eat obhgations 
to a servant who had meiitoiiously exerted himself 
in his cause. 

The seeds of dissatisfaction between the luleis of 
Cainatic, abundantly sown in a fruitful soil, weie 
multiphed by the penmy of the countiy. The avi- 
dity, which made the English so long believe that 
every part of India abounded with riches, had filled 
them with hopes of a great stream of wealth, from 
the resources of Caniatic. And although they had 
already expeiienced how little was to be drawn, and 
with how great difficulty, from the districts which 
had come into their power ; though they were also 
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booKIV aware how the country had been desolated by the ra- 
0 vagea of war, they stiU expected it to yield a large 
supply to their treasury, and accused and com- 
plained of the Nabob when their expectations were 
not fulfilled 

The Nabob, who was the weakest party, and as 
such had the greatest occasion for tho protection of 
well-defined regulations, had, before tho surrender of 
the French in Pondicherry, presented a drauglit of 
the condibons to which it appeared to biqi exp^ent 
that the two parties should bind themselves. He 
oficred to pay to the Company, in hquidation of thd 
sums for which m the course of the war he had be 
come responsible, twenty-eight lacs of rupees an- 
nually tiU the debts should be discharged and three 
lacs of rupees annually to defray the expense of the 
gamson at Tnchinopol) Should Pondiclieny be re- 
duced and the Conqian} oiTord him an adequate 
force to extract from the renters and other tnbu 
tanes of the country the contributions oluth they 
owed, lie uould discliarge Ids debt to Uic Company 
in one >car SboiUd any of the distncU btUveca 
Nclorc and Tinivcll^ be taken or plundered b) an 
encm^ a proportional deductiou must take place 
from the tnent^ eight lacs wluch ^^cre nsjugned to 
the Componv On the other side the Nabob desired 
that the CoinjiaD} nould not countenance tIu. dis- 
olx'dience of tbe local govcniurs and aduiimstraton 
tiuit the haiglish oflwxrj m tlie forts or gamsoas 
should not interfere in the nfiain of the country, or 
the du-pute^s of the inhabitants that the Nabobs 
tlag l^^tead of Uic (^injion^ ■<, ihoulJ bo lioiite-d m 
the diirereiit forts and tliat the Conipan\ should 
ulu-n nsjuircd avist hia ofliars ni the collection ot 
the revenue 

Till Pn^idcnt uhtihcr he decided uilhout re 
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flection, or thought a promise which would keep the BOOKIV. 
Nabob in good humoui, and might be bioken at any ^ 
time, was an obligation of no importance, expressed 1 ^ 63 . 
by letter his assent to these conditions. ^ In a short 
time however the President and Council presented to 
the Nabdb a demand for fifty lacs of lupees The 
Nabob, as this was a sum which he did not possess, 
endeavoured by all the means in his power to evade 
the contribution Unable to resist the importunities 
of his allies, he was diiven to his credit, which was 
very low ; and under disadvantageous terms, which 
heaped upon him a load of debt, he raised by loan 
the money they exacted. 

The expense of the war, the exhaustion of their 
'own treasury, and their exaggerated conception of 
the riches of the country of which they had made 
him sovereign, rendered the President and Council 
by no means sparing in them requisitions upon the 
Nabob. It was stipulated that he should repay the 
whole expenses of the siege of Pondicherry. Even 
to this he agi eed, upon condition of receiving all the 
stoies which should be taken in the place. The 
servants of the Company, however, appropnated the 
stores to themselves ; and they met the complaints of 
the Nabob, by piomising to allow for them a certain 
sum in his account in other words, they took for 
their own benefit what by then own contract be- 
longed to the Nabob, and promised to make their 
piasters pay him something, moie or less, by way of 
compensation Their masteis, however, were on this 
occasion not less ahve to their oivn interests than 
then servants had been to theiis , and no sooner ' 
heaid of the sum which had been allowed to the 
Nabob m their books, tlian they ordered it to be re- 

» Mr Pigot’a Letter to the Xabob, June 23, 17C0 Xabob’s Papers, 

111 21 

VOL III X 
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BOOKiv charged to lus account while their servants were left 
^ m undisturbed possession of the stores ' 
j'jgg From the mode in which the country was go- 
verned by sub-division mto local commands, with 
a mflitary force and places of strength in the hands 
of every local commander, who withheld the re\enuc 
of his distnct, os often as he beheld a prospect of 
cscapmg punishment for hia faults it lias frequently 
" been seen what difficulties attended the realizing of 
revenue v, henever the government became disordered 
or weak For a senes of years, Carnatic had been 
subject to no regular government the different on 
tagomsts had collected the revenues and raised con 
tnbutions, in those districts which had at any lime 
fallen into their hands and the commanders of dis- 
tricts and forts had clndcd payment as often os it was 
m their power From tins wasted, and disordered 
country, with an insigmTicnnt arm) , and no resources 
for its augmentation, was IMaliomcd ^Vli inquired to 
find means for the support of Ins owh government, for 
the gratification of Ins own taste and passions, and to 
satisfy the unbounded expectations of the Enghsli 
riic Iiopcs of the Nabob who knew the poverty 
of the countiy and with what seventy every thing 
had been stnpjicd from thoac among the district Go- 
\cniors who enjoyed not extraordmarj means of de- 
fence, were chiefly ftxcd uiion the supposed treasuna 
of jMortiz Ui Governor of VeJoro, tlic nehes of 
Toqjore, and the two 'Moravvara Tlic fort and du- 
tnet of Velorc was an acknowledged i)ortioii of the 
Carnatic teTntory Tanjure and tlic I^faravvars were 
separate pnncipalilics, w hicli as often os they wire 
pressed by the strength of Uicir neighbours, Jiad, ac 

Stf JoJia LaJ • NuT-Wi c OcU 13 1170 bfattar/ of • 
ChSc* tj TK* llutonr ard Muutm ol of it* 
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on Veloic, Tanjojc, and Maiawar 

cording’ to Indian practice, occasionally paid them BgOKiv. 

tribute; as Bengal and Carnatic themselves had paid 

to the Mahrattas; but which had never been incor- 2753-. 
porated with the hlogul empire, nor 1 eg aided their 
dependence as moie than casual, tempoiaiy, an(\ 
unjust. 

The stiength, however, of the Nabob was al- 
together inadequate to tlie coercion of such, powei ful 
cluefs ; and for the accomplishment of so important 
an object, he importuned the Piesidency to join their 
foices to his. The state of the treasury at Madras, 
exhausted by tlie efforts of so tedious and expensive 
a war, rendered the English by no means desirous of 
engaging immediately in fresh adventures^. And it 
was not without difficulty that in the summer of 1761, 
they weie induced to lend their aid for the reduction 
of Veloie It resisted the exeitions of the aimy for 
three months, and but ill lepaid the conqueiois by 
the treasuie which it contained. 

The conquest of Tanjore was an object of still 
greater promise. As it had not yet been ravaged by 
foreign armies, the ideas of Indian wealth, which so 
long had sparkled in the imaginations of men, were 
not altogether extinct The country, though small, v 
was undoubtedly fertile ; the incompatibility between 
the existence of a rude goveinment and people, and 
the production and accumulation of wealth, was not 
understood ; and the expectations which had misled 
both the French and the Enghsh still maintained 
then’ sway in the mind of Mahomed Ah. Besides, 
as ruler of Carnatic, it' was his inteiest to add a 
prmcipahty of some importance to his dominions, and 
to remove a neighbour who might on every emer- 
gency become a dangerous foe 

The English, however, either because they had de- 
scended in their estimate of the nches of the country, 

2; 2 
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BOOKiv or because they hod ascended m their estimate of the 
^ difficulty of its subjugation, disco\ cred an a\ersioD, ^ 
which the Nabob was unable to overcome, to em- 
bark in the conquest of Tanjorc. Tho Go\emor 
recommended negotiation and offered himself as 
mediator To settle with the subordinate agents of 
his own government belonged, he said, to tho Nabob 
himself but the King of Tanjorc uas a sovereign 
Pnnee , and a tribunal, distmct from that of either 
iiarty, namely, that of an independent mediator 
was necessary to adjust the differences between 
them ‘ 

The Nabob resisted tins mode of adjustment wiUi 
great eagerness and, rather than adopt it, would 
ha>c postponed the enforcement of his claims, trust 
mg to the chapter of acadents, and a time to comC| 
at ^vhlch the Pqjoh might jicld at (hsoetion The 
Presidency, however, knew their power they sent, 
therefore, an agent to Tanjorc, to hear tlic al 
legations of boUi parties, and suggest the condi 
tions of on agreement. Tlic following wen. the 
terms wluch they resolved to confirm I hat twent)- 
two lacs of rupees, at five instahncnts, should be 
paid by the llqjah to tlic Nabob, as arrears, four 
lacs os a present and four onuuaUy os a tribute 
Tliat tlic diatncL^ on the otlier hand, of Coilod 
dy aud Lhuigad should be ceded to the Kajoli 
and that Arm hould be restored to its former Go- 
\ truer or Killedar Tlic pecuniar) exactions werc 
greatly inftnor to the cbiros of the Naliob and so 
great reluctance did he show to the ratification of 
the treat) tliat 'Mr Pigot is said to ha\e seued hii 
chop or aeul and nppliexl it to the paper with his own 

TUu i c itUulj Ut« iM u.^t.r Ml t £ 1 1 Utter N i { 
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li^ind.^' Awai’e that the inflated conceptions diffused 
among their countrymen of the iiches'of India, and 
of Tanjore as a distinguished part of India, might 
lead the Court of Directors to regard the sum ex- 
tracted from the Rajah as ciiminally small, tlie Pre- 
sidency wrote, in their own defence ; That, without 
their assistance, the Nabob was unable to extract a 
single rupee , that the reduction of Tanj‘ore would 
have been a difficult enterpiise , that they had not 
an army sufficient for the pin pose ; that the expedi- 
tion would have occasioned an expense wliich they 
were unable to bear ; and that a rupture with the 
Rajah would have tended to raise up other enemies. 
The mabihty of the country to sustain, without op- 
pression, a heavier exaction, they were either not yet 
aware of, or did not care to allege. When the Di- 
rectors aftei wards transmitted their reflections, they 
said , “ If four lacks were given as a present, it 
seems as if the Company ought to have it, for them 
interposition and guaiantee of the treaty. We shall 
be glad to have this affau explained to us, that we 
may know the real state of the case, with respect 
to that donation” ^ The twenty-two lacs were di- 
rected to be paid to the Company, and credit was 
given for them in the Nabob’s account. 

The war between the English and French, which^ 
had ceased in India with the faU of Pondicheny, 
was terminated in Europe by the treaty of Pans, de- 

^ This IS stated on the authority of the Nabob’s Letter to Mr Palk, 
October 8, 1776 Th^ author of thp Hist and. Management, &c says, 
“ General Laurence, Mr Bourchier, and particularly Colonel Call, and 
Mr Palk, were either present at this transaction, or were convinced of 
the tryth of it, from the incontestable information, given by others as 
well a^ by the Nabob, who made heavy complaints to them of the Pre- 
sident’s conduct ” p 127 

2 Letters from the Court of Directors to the President and Counal 
of Fort St. George, 30th December, 1763. 
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COO'S IV fimtively signed on the 10th of February, 1763 Of 
^ thi< treaty the eleventh article, intended to define the 
1763 I'lgbta of the two nations m Indio, or those advan- 
tages, in the enjoyment of which the relative 
strength of the two parties made them willing to 
engage not to molest one another, ivas m the follow 
mg words “ Tlmt Great Britain shall restore to 
France, m the condition they now are, the diflercnt 
factones^ wluch tlmt crown possessed as well on the 
coast of Coromandel oud Onssa, os on that of hlala 
bar as also m Bengal, at the beginning of the year 
1749 And France renounces all pretensions to tho 
acquisitions which she has made on the coast of Co- 
romandel and Onssa.® And his most Christian IMa- 
jestj shall restore on liis part all that he may have 
conquered from Great Bntoiu In tlic Bast Indies 
dunug thd pasent war, and will expressly cause 
Natal andTopanoul),® in the island of Sumatm, to 
be rcstoad And he further engages not to erect 
fortifications, or to keep troops, m any part of the 
dominions of the Suhahdor of Bengal and in order 
to preserve future peace on the coast of Coromandd 
and OniLsa the English and French shall acknow- 
ledge IMoliomcd VUj Khan, for lawful Nabob of the 
Caniatic and Soluhut Jung for lawful Subahdar of 
tlic De'ccan, and both parties shall renounce all dc 
mauds and pretensions of satisfaction, with which 
tht> miplit charge tadi other, or tlicir Indian allies 
for the deprenlatiuii or pillage committed on either 
side dunug the war** 

III tlic duitnbuliuii of the advantages of the Car 
natic so\ereignt) for sudi it now might truly U. 
deemed as se‘anxl\ cicn a noimnal aulije'ctioii was 
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acknowledged either to the Suhahdar of Deccan, or BOOKIV. 
the Empeior himself; the English imagmed they 
had as yet not' appropriated to themselves the requi- 1753. 
site share. They began accordingly to represent to 
the Nabob the necessity of bestowing upon the Com- 
pany a jaghire ; or a grant of lands, the rents and 
revenues of which, fi’ee fi'om any deduction to the 
Nabob’s treasuiy, should accrue to themselves. The 
Nabob urged the narrowness of his own resources, the 
load of debt under which he laboured, the great pro- 
portion of his revenue akeady allowed to the Com- 
pany, and the cession which he had made, not only 
of lands, but of the tribute which tlie Company owed 
for Madi'as itself. 

The Coinpany, in truth, had now placed them- 
selves ill a situation of considerable difficulty. The 
Presidency could not help obseiiving, that under the 
weakness of both the mind and the resources of the 
Nabob, the defence of Caniatic must le'st upon them; 
and tliat they must, therefoie, maintain at all times 
an aimy sufficient to oppose its enemies This, 
without the revenue of the country, was a burden 
which they knew they could not sustain : And yet 
to stnp offi all his revenue a sovereign Piince of 
whose rights they - had so often proclaimed them- 
selves the champions, was a proceduie which bore a 
most unfavourable appearance, and flom which for- 
midable accusations against them could hardly fail to 
be diu-wn. 

The Company took the course which power, 
though less supported by leasons, wdl most com- 
monly pui’sue They adopted the alternative which 
was most agreeable to themselves; and the levenues 
of Carnatic giadually passed into their hands. The 
President, however, was anxious that, at this time, 
the donation should iveai the appeal ance of a voliin- 



3^-i Mdhomtd Itxooff i?CT/cr, of Madura, 

BOOKiv taiy act on the part of the Nabob and amid lu* 
clTorta of persuasion assured him, if we can believe 
j.ygg the Nabob himself, * that if four distncta wen, 
gi\eu, the Company would be extremely pleased and 
obbged to him, andnould ercr assist him and his 
cluldren with a proper force of Europeans, without 
desiring any thing further that till he liad cleared 
off his debts to the Company, the revenues of those 
districts, after defraying the expenses of the ^Idiers, 
should be placed to the credit of his account * 
When the President began to pa*s from the tone of 
suggestion to that of requisition and the Nabob 
perceived tliat compbonce could not be escaped he 
endeavoured to obtain the security of at least a wnt 
ten promise for those terms which had been offered 
in order to gam his consent. But when he trans- 
mitted the draught of an agreement, in whleli those 
terms were spcaOed and which he requested the 
Governor and Council to sign the li.nn>cr of the Pre- 
sident broke through his pobej and he pulled off 
the mask with wluch he Imd liithcrto endeavoured, 
thougli It must be confessed but awkwardly, to cover 
from the Nabob aud the world the mcw of liis real 
situation. He scot back the agreement unsigned, 
with strong marks of his displeasure and told the 
Nabob b) letter, tliat it ill became the situilion in 
wluch IiL stood to make conditions with the Coni 
pany since the) ** ^aid he • do not take any 
tlung from vou but thev arc the givers and )Ou ore 
a rcctivtr^’ 

It was not till the <ummcr of 176u that the No 
bob and Pn>uWnc> were cnabUd to turn ihiir alten- 




3i6 Mound of tJa Caver^ ratut 

EOOMV dicry whicli placed bis person in tbeir bands, it is 
^ uncertain hoir for he might have prolonged his re- 
siitance Among a body of PrencJi troops Tvliom 
he had received from the Riya of Taiyore, was o 
jKireon of the name of Marcliand, by whom he was 
seized and dcbiered to lus enemies. 

The occasions on which the interests of the Nabob 
and of the Rnja of Tonjorc were liable to clash or to 
uiterfcre became through their jealousy and mutual 
hatred a perpetual &ourcc of contention Tlic treaty 
which had been formed under the coercive outhonty 
of tlie English, hod defined the Uxnis of their pccu 
mary relation wiUi the usual nant of foresight, 
cry thing else was left vague and ihsputahlc The 
n\cr Caicry, about sur hides to the north ivest of 
Tnchinopoli is divided into two streams, of which 
Uie northern takes Uie name of Coleroon, and, b) a 
course not far from direct, joins the sea nt Dcvi- 
Cotah riic soutlicm branch, uhicli rctams the 
name of Caver) , pa±>cs through tlie dal alluvial tem 
tor) of Tonjorc and, dividing itself into agreatnum 
her of smaller streams, overdows, and fructifies the 
countr) But it so hapjicns tlmt the two brancbca 
of this great nver, after flouing at some dutance 
from one another, for a sjkicc of about twenty 
miles, again approacli, forming what w called tlie 
uLuid of Senngimm, and art only prevented b) a 
narrow neck of land, which rwjuirc;# continual re 
pairs, from reuniting their streams, and fulling down 
tile clianml of Uie Culeroou to the ocuin The 
kingdom of Tnnjoix was thus in the lnj,hcbt degree, 
intcriNted in the prc»<.natioii of the mound uf the 
Cavir), u(>on Uie waters of which its vegetative 
twjwerj, so gaaUy de|>ciidctl and it mujt luve am 
atull) Uxn a tvowcrful instnimeat of coercion in the 
luiuU of the neighbouring kingdom of Juchiuopoly, 
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a Dispute between the Nabob and Tanjore. 347^ 

within the temtories of which it appeal’s to have been bookiv. 

1 • 1 j j CiiA'p 6* 

always included. „ 

The Nabob, as sovereign of Trichinopolj, now 
assumed authority over the mound of the Cavery; 
and the dispute between him and the Raja grew to 
importance. The Raja endeavoured to make the re- 
paration of the mound the condition of paying the 
money which he owed by the treaty; and the President, 
after writing several letteis to the Nabob, appointed 
a deputy to inquire into the subject and to make Ills 
reports The rights in question were actually two. 

The fiist was the right of sovereignty in the mound; 
the second was the nght of having the mound pre- 
served and repaired. The first, as no one disputed, 
belonged to the Nabob. The second, if prescription 
and equity constituted any title, as undemaNy be-t 
longed to the Rajah. Ignorantly and awkwai’dly, 
and not without English co-operation, they blended 
them together in one question ; and the dispute be- 
came interminable Who' had the right of repamng 
the mound, was the subject about which they con- 
tended, the Nabob claiming it, as inherent in the 
soveieignty; and the Rajah, as inherent in the 
title which he possessed to the waters of the Cavei’y. 
Unhappily, in the right which, as sovereign, the 
Nabob claimed, of permitting no one but himself to 
repair the mound, he tacitly included the right of 
omitting all i epairs whenever he pleased. The Rajah, 
who dieaded the consequences, sohcited an interview ; 
and by making ample submission and protestations, 
effected a temporai’y compiomise. It was not long, 
howevei, before he had again occasion to complain, 

, and wrote the most pressing letters to Madias, be- 
, seeching the Presidency to lay then’ commands upon 
the Nabob for the repair of the mound The Nabob 
liardJy disguised his intention of allowing it to be 

9 
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JBOOKIV washed away alleging the T\ishe3 of his own people, 
who, on account of the o\erflowiDg of the low 
1765. 1® eastward of Tnchmopoly, desired the 

waters of the Cavery to be turned into the channel 
of the Coleroon The English at last interfered, 
with a detercDinatioD to prerail and the Nabob but 
not before the month of Jonoary, 1765 and with 
great reluctance, gave his consent, that the mound of 
the Cavery should be repaired by the King of Tan» 
jore.* 


I 0£ail F«ptn lo Boo • Appcndli No. n. x. xii illi. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Second Administration of Cltve — Company's Orders 
respecting the Private Trade disregarded — Ar- 
rangements with the Vizir — JVith the Emperor 
— Acquisition of the Duannec — Private Trade 
created a Monopoly for the, Benefit of the supe- 
rior Servants — Reduction of the Military Al- 
lozoances — Its effects — Clive resions^ and Verelst 
succeeds — Proceedings in England relative to 
the Rate of Dividend on Company's Stock — Fi- 
nancial difficulties — Verelst resigns, and Cai tier 
succeeds. 

Lord Clive, together with Mr. Sumner and Mi BOOKiv, 
Sykes, who had accompanied him fiom England, and 
were two of the persons empowered to foim the 1755 . 
Select Committee, arrived at Calcutta, on the 3d of 
May, 1765. The two other persons of whom that 
extraordinary machine of government was to be com- 
posed, were absent , General Carnac, beyond the 
confines of the province of Bahar, with the anny; 
and Mr. Veielst, at the distant settlement of Chitta- 
gong For as much as the disturbances, which 
guided the resolves of the Company, when they decreed 
that such a new organ of government should exist, 
were now removed , and for as much as the Select 
Committee were empowered to exercise their extra- 
ordinaiy powers for so long a time only as those dis- 
turbances should remam ; it was a question,, whether 
they were entitled to form themselves into a govern- 

1 
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BOOKIV ing body but a question of which they speedily di$- 
^ pwed * On the 7th of hlay exactly four days after 
jygj then* amml, Lord Chve and the two gentlemen who 
accompamed him, assembled and witliout waiting 
for communication >vitli the rest of the destined mem 
bers declared the Select Committee formed assumed 
the whole powers of government civil and mihtory 
and administered to themselves and their sccrctanes 
an oath of secrecy 

The great comiptiou, which they represented as 
prevaihng in the goveniment, and tainting to a pro 
digious degree the conduct of tho Company's ser\*aiJts, 
was the foundation on which they placed the ne- 
cessity for the catahlishmont of the Committee The 
picture which they drew of these corruptions cxlii- 
bitcd, it IS truc» the most ludcoua and tJic most dis- 
gusting features But the impartial judge will pro- 
bably find that the interest of the Committee to 
make out the appearance of a strong necessity for in 
vesting tlicrascl^cs with extraonhnax) poners, after 
the onginol cause for them had ceased to cxist^haxl 
tome luflucnco on their dchiieations. In the letter, 
addressed to the Committee, nith ^luch Lord Ch\(. 
^ ojiciicd their proceedings, on the 7lh of I\Ia}, ”A 
><.r) ftiv dajs,” he fays ore elapsed since our ar 
rival anJjct if wc consider ivliat Jias alrcadj come 
to our kuou ledge, \\ c cannot hesitate a moment upon 
fhe nccc«itj of assuming the iioucr tliat is in us of 
conducting, os a Select Committee, the oiTiurs both 
n\jl and military of tins settlement AMiat do ue 


* ^ Lpoa taf uniki in Ikopl ** mhI Uii* ( u in 

ut *u{ ra, p 3}^ ** I iLa pourn ca xcro hi 
t 'ttlj uj jc » (JeJ til t \ltej e rc imoicU at \j ci-oU t<>J 
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of the Stale of the OoiemmetU. 

hear of, what do we see, but anarchy, confusion, and, bookiv, 
what is worse, an almost general corruption. — Hap- 
py, I am sine, you would liave been, as well as my- 
self, had the late conduct of aflaiis been so irie- 
proachable as to have permitted them still to con- 
tinue in the liands of the Govenior and Council.” 

Yet one would imagine that four days affoided not 
a very ample space for collecting a satisfactory body 
of evidence on so extensive a field, especially if we 
must beheve the noble declarer, that tlie determina- 
tion to wliicli it led was a disagreeable one. 

“ Tliree paths,” observed his Loidship, when 
afterwards defending liimself, “ were before me. 

1. One was strewed with abundance of fan* advan- 
tages. I might have put myself at the head of the 
government as I found it. I might have encouraged 
the resolution which the gentlemen liad taken not to 
execute the new covenants which prohibited the re- 
ceipt of presents • and although I had executed the 
covenants myself, I might have contiived to retiiin 
to England with an immense fortune, infamously 
added to the one befoie honourably obtained. — 

2. Einding my powers disputed, I miglit in despair 
have given up the commonwealth, and have left 
Bengal without making an effort to save it Such 
a conduct would have been deemed the effect of 
folly and cowardice. — 3. The third path was intri- 
cate. Dangers and difficulties were on every side. 

But I resolved to pursue it. In short, I- was deter- 
mined to do my duty to the public, although I should 
incur the odium of the whole settlement The wel- 
fare of the Company required a vigorous exertion, 
and I took the resolution of cleanring the Augean 
Stable.” ^ 


’ Speech, ut supra, p 4 
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Vteif* of Clivff 

BOOKiv Another arcomstance deserves to be mentioned, of 
which Lord Chve takes no notice m his speech, 
J765. though on other occasions it la not forgotten that 
without the formation of the Select Committee, ho 
would, as Governor, hove enjojed only a shadow, or 
at best a small iragincnt of power In his letter to 
the Directors, dated the 30th of rebruary, m which 
he desenbes the transactions of the first five months 
of his new ndnumstratioo, he says, ** Tlie gentlemen 
in Council of late years, at Bengal, seem to have 
been actuated, ui every consultation, by a very ob- 
stinate and mischievqus spint. The office of Go- 
vernor has been m a manner hunted down, stnpped 
of its dignity, and then divided into sixteen sliarcs,” 
—the number of persons of whom the board con- 
sisted — “Two patlis,” he obscncs, in nearly the 
same language as was aAcrwards used in his speech, 
“ were cvidcnllv open to mo The one smooth, and 
strewed witli abnndancc of ntli advantages that 
nngiit casil) be picked up thp other untrodden, and 
evix) step opposed with olistaclcs I might have 
takcu cliargc of the government upon tlic same foot 
mg on winch I found it tliat is 1 might have cn 
jo>ctl the iioniL of Covtmor, and have suflered the 
honour imjKirlaotx and dignity of tlic jiost to con- 
tinue m Uiur hUtc of aniuJnlatJon 1 might Imvc 
contented m}>clf as others hail befon. me, with 
bciiif, a cvplicr or what i!» liUlu better, the nn>t 
among sixtctn ciiuals And I might Iiavp allowed 
tins passive conduct to be attended witli the usual 
douceur of sharing birgtl> with the rest of the gen 
tlLniLii in all dunalioiL'i pcrqubilu vkc. onsiug from 
IIjl obHilutu govimmtnt and dbj>osal of all places m 
tile revenues ol tins opulent kingvlum by which 
mean I mi^Iit '^oun have uequiied an mimeiisc adcli- 
tiun to ill) furtune notwitlutaiiding the obbg^Uuu^ 
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C/uc’6 Dcscnption of the Guicrnmcnt 

in tlic new covenants , for tiie man who can so easily BOOK I v, 
get ovei tlie bar of conscience as to leceive presents ' 
after the execution of them, mil not scruple to make 17(55. 
use of any evasions that may piotect Inm fiorn tlie 
consecpience. The settlement, in gcneial, would 
thus have been my fuends, and only tiic natives of 
the countiy my enemies.” ft deserves to be re- 
maiked, as twice declaied by this celebrated Govei- 
nor, tliat the covenants against tlie leceipt of pre- 
sents afloided no clfectual secuiity, and might be 
violated, by the connuance and pai ticipalion of the 
piesiding individuals, to any amount. It follow's, as 
a pietty necessaiy consequence, tlmt independent of 
tliat connivance they might in many instances be 
violated to a considerable amount. 

Tlie language, in which Clive desciibes the cor-^ 

1 option of the Company’s goveinmeiit and the con- 
duct of their servants, at this era, ought to be re- 
ceived with caution , and, doubtless, w'lth consideiable 
deductions: though it is an Instoiical document, or 
lather a matter of fact, singularly cuiious and im- 
portant. “ Upon my ai rival,” he tcUs the Directors, 

“ I am sorry to say, I found your affairs in a condition 
so nearly desperate, as would have alarmed any set of 
men, whose sense of honour and duty to their em- 
ployers had not been estranged by the too eager 
pm suit of their o’wn immediate advantages The 
sudden, and among many, the unwarrantable acqui- 
sition of nches, had mtioduced luxury in every shape, 
and in its most pernicious excess. These two enorm-i 
ous evils went hand in hand together through the 
whole presidency, infecting, almost every member of 
each department Every 'inferior seemed to have 
grasped at wealth, that lie might be enabled to as- 
sume that spirit', of profusion, which was now the 
only distinction between him and his superior. Thus 
VOL. in. 21 A 
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GoierunuHi characUnied by JDirecion, 

all disUnchon ceased and every rank became, in a 
manner, upon an equality N9r was this the end of 
the mischief for a contest of such a nature among 
our servants necessarily destroyed all proportion be- 
tween their wonts and the honest means of st^tisfying 
them In a country where money is plenty, where 
fear is the pnnaple of government, and where > our 
arms ore c\cr victorious, it is no wonder that the lust 
of nches should readily embrace the proflered means 
of Its gratification, or that the instruments of your 
power should avail themselves of their authority, and 
proceed even to extortion in those cases where simple 
corruption could not keep pace with their rnpaaty 
Ilxaroplcs of this sort, sot by superiors, could not foil 
of being followed m a proportionable degree by in 
ienors The evil n as contagious, and spread among 
tlic avd and mihtary, down to the wntcr, the ensign, 
and the free merchant The language of the Di 
rectors held pace with that of the Goemor In 
their answer to the letter from which this uxtract is 
taken, tlicy sq} * We have the strongest sense of 
the deplorable state to which our affairs were ou tlic 
pouit of being reduced from the corruption and ra* 
poaty of our senants, and tho univcivil dcpravit} of 


* Lclur daud Calcoila, SOtb ^<^tcmbcr 17GS froto Lord Clift lo 
ibt Court oT DircdortrTlunJ lUpurt of CumaUlct 177'^ appmJIf, 
No. 73 lo lb* Uuer of (bo wat di(t (root ibo 's«lccl Cowuiult 
itlucb ratielf anoOttr Uutr fruit Clitr by nhoit o<^ (bo 
Mvmbcrt uf iho ComtmUco «cra ;;oterQcd Utej uprcit ibcmtfhct 
buoail ** (0 Ujr open to (bt tlc« of Ui« Dirtciort a wruj of tmourtlwit 
loo DCrtLnoudj InoMo Ur t« toppr Kti, tod too aiTicUo tolixiriotir 
cit to iLt natiooti charjctcr ami to ibt ctirtcoct of Ui Coisponj m 
to ocjpt uoooucnl uul ooccoMiml — Utiutmoiu Mbicb Km 
to dttDcctUtf tlui cTCiyipCJ* of ibu c^icnuboit «tt uncArtd «itb 
ci;mi(Uca ibtl |ru.< |.rt of truj op^roti a du<k all/ {'fo* 

ttjed todtloU irrj fptrt of KUtito bt uui putbc »{4nt w Unt tod* 
r&utpi,bcd U lb« uaUiimdid tuu of uonunlcd wciJlb.'* lb Apf 
No, S'!. 
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Coi'ennnh di-^regm ded . 

manners througliout the settlement. The general bookiv. 
relaxation of all disciplme and obedience, botli iniU- J 
tary and civil, was hastily tending to a dissolution of 17 ( 35 . 
all government. Our letter to the Select Committee 
expi esses our sentiments of what has been obtained 
by way of donations ; and to that we must add, that 
we think the vast fortunes acquii’ed in the inland 
trade have been obtained by a scene of the most ty- 
rannic and oppressive conduct that ever was known 
in any age or country 

The letters from the Couit of Directors, com- 
manding the immediate and total abandonment of 
the mland trade and the execution of the new cove- 
nants against the receipt of presents, had ariived on 
the 24th of January, 1765, previous to the foimation 
of the treaty with Nujeem ad Dowla Yet so far 
was the mland trade fiom being abandoned, that the 
unhmited exercise of it, free fiom all duties except 
two and a half per cent upon the article of salt, and 
along with that unlimited exeicise, the prohibition, 
or. what amounted to the prohibition, of all other 
traders, the exaction of oppressive duties-, fiom 
which the English were exempt, had been inserted, 
as leading articles, in the treaty. Again, as to what 
legal ded the covenants, not only had piesents upon 
the accession of Nujeera ad Dowla been leceived^ 
with unabated alacnty, in defiance of them ; but they 
remained unexecuted to that very hour. The Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons could not discover 
from the records that the Governor had so much as 
brought them under the consultation of the Council 
Boai’d , and it is certain that no notice whatsoever 
had been communicated to the other servants of tile 
Company, that any such engagements were reqiiiied< 


» Report, ut supra, Appendix, No 74 
2 A 2 
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Ptacnts to Eiighshnioi 

BOOKiv The execution of the covenants, as a very* easy 
^ and simple transaction, uras one of the earliest of the 
1755 measures of the Committee. They were signed, 
first by the Members of the Council and the servants 
on the spot and aflerwiirda transmitted to the armies 
and factories, where they were immediately executed 
by every body, with one remarkable exception 
General Camac, when they amved distributed them 
to his officers, among whom the signature met with 
no evasion But General Camac himself, on tlic 
pretence that tliey were dated several months pre- 
vious to tlie time at which mtimation of them was 
conveyed to him, (brboro privately to execute lus 
ou n A few weeks afterwards, upon his return to 
Calcutta, he signed it, indeed without any scruple 
but in the interval he had received a present of two 
lacs of rupees from the rcdMCcd and impoverished 
Emiicror 

llic Nabob, ^ujeera ad Dowla, hastened to Cal 
cutta, upon the' amval of Cli\c and being exceed 
iiigly displcasod with the restnunts imposed upon 
him, presented a letter bf complaints IMoIioincd 
Kcza Khan whose appointment to the office of 
Naib Subuli was the most oflensue to the Nabob of 
all tlic liard conditions to winch he had been com- 
l>cUcd to submit, had given presents on account of 
his clciatiun to the amount of nearly twent} Incs of 
nj{K-e-i. Thirc was nothing 411 Uus unusual or sur 
prising but Ibt Nabob, wlio wo* eager to obtain the 
ground of nti occusaliuu OgOinat a man whies, {lerson 
and ofiicv were dike odious to luiii coin{ilajnctl of it 
os a dibpidatiuit of liU tixosury Hie >cnauU of the 
Coinjiau) among wlmiii the pniici|ial |iart of the 
mom.} was dislnlmtcd wen. thoM. wliu had the inu>t 
ktrongl} contested iht auUiont} of Clivt's Com 
imttci. and the} >4.t.m to hu\k excited h} that 
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hif Mahomed jReza Khan. 

opposition, a very warm resentment. The accusation JBOOKiv. 
was treated as a matter of great and senoiis im- 
portance Some of the native officers engaged in the ^^55 
negotiation of the presents, though requii’ed only for 
the purpose of evidence, were put under arrest. A 
formal investigation w^as instituted. It was alleged 
that threats had been used to extort the gifts: And 
the Committee pronounced certain facts to be proved ; 
but in them great foibeaiance reserved tlie decision 
to the Couit of Directors. The servants, W'^hose 
conduct was arraigned, solemnly denied the charge of 
using terror 01 force , and it is true that their decla- 
ration was opposed by only the testimony of a few 
natives, whose veiacity is always questionable when 
they have the smallest interest to depart fi’om the 
truth, who in the present case were not examined 
upon oath, were deeply interested in finding an apo- 
logy for theii oivn conduct, and liad an exquisite 
fe^ng of the sentiments which prevailed towai’ds 
the persons whom they accused in the breasts of 
those who now wielded the sceptre. There seems 
not, in reahty, to have been any difference m the 
apphcations for presents on this and on former occa- - 
sions, except perhaps in some little ceiemoniousness 
of manner. A significant expression escapes fiom 
Veielst, who was an actor in the scene, “ Mahomed 
Reza Khan,” he says, “ affirms that these sums were 
not voluntarily given This the Enghsh gentlemen 
deny. Perhaps the" leader, -who considers the in- 
cieased power of the Enghsh, may legaid this as a 
H)erhal dispute.”^ 

On the 25th of June Loid Clive departed fiom 
Calcutta, on a progress up the country, for the pur- 

^ Verelst’s View of the English Government in Bengal, p 50 For 
the sums received, and the rate they bore to the sums received by the 
, managers ol the preceding revolutious, see tlie preceding table, p 326. 
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BOOK IV pose of fomuDg a new arrangement with the Nabob 
^ for the government of the provinces, and of con 
1765, cli^ding a treaty of peace with Suja Dowla the Vizir 
The first negotiation was of easy management 
VTiatever the Committee were pleased to command, 
Nujeem ad Dowla was constrained to obey The 
IV hole of tlie power reserved to the NaLwb and 
lodged with the Noib Suboli, was too great, they 
said, to be deposited in a smgle hand they resolved, 
therefore to associate the Raja Dooloob Ram, and 
Juggut Sect, the Hindu banker, witJi hfahomed 
Reza Khan, in tlic supenntcndanco of the Nabobs 
aflairs. To preserve concord among these colleagues, 
it WTis determined to employ the vigilant control of a 
servant of the Company resident upon thfl spot 
Tlie Nabob was also now rcrimred to resign Uic 
w hole of the revenues and to make o> cr the manage- 
ment of the Subahdarcc, with every advantage 
arising from it, to the Company bj whom an an 
nual pension of fiHj lacs of rupees subject to the 
inniiagtmcnt of thiir three nominees were to he 
allowed to Imii<clf Tin, final ommgeroent of thcac 
terms was notified to the Comnultce on iho SStli of 
July by a letter dispatchotl from IMoor&hcdabad, 
whence, a few days Ixjforc, Clive Iiad jirocccdcd on 
his jourm.) 

TIic arm) had pros<.culed llic advantogus gamed 
over tlie and at this time liad penetrated fur 

into Uic tcmlones of Qodc 1 he Qrrungi.iuCTit, how 
ever wlucli had been concluded with the kni|KTor, 
and m coaformity with which the Rnglisli were to 
receive the Gauzeeporo country for themselves and 
to bc^ttow (he dominions of Suja Dowla on the Lm 
jH-ror, liad been severclj coodcmnetl b) the Court of 
Dia'clors Hity denounced it not onlj as u vii>- 
Ijiiun uf tl cir ri.iM.uUd tnstrucuous aud cummamh 
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io tin Nabob of Oiule, 

nol to extend the dominions of the Company; but as BOOKiv 
in itself an impolitic engagement; full of burden, but 
destitute of profit.^ Lord Clive, and, what is the 17^5. 
same thing, Loid ChVe’s Committee, professed a 
deep conviction of the wisdom of that policy (tlie 
limitation of dominion) which the Dh’ectors prc- 
scnbed,' declaring, “ that an influence maintained 
by force of arms was destructive of that commercial 
spirit which the servants of the Company ought to 
piomote, oppressive to the country, and ruinous to 
the Company , whose military expenses had hitheito 
rendered fruitless their extraoidinary success, and 
even the cession of rich provinces.” ^ 

After the battle of Buxar, the Vizir, who no 
longer considered his own dominions secure, had 
sent his women and ti ensures to Baieily, tJie strong 
fort of a B-ohiUa chief ^ and, having gained as much 
time as possible by negotiations with the Enghsli, 
endeavouied to obtain assistance from Ghazee ad 
dien, Khan, from the Rolnlla chiefs, and a body of 
Mahrattas, who weie at that time under Mulhar 
Bow, in the vicinity of Guahoi‘. The Mahiattas, 
and Ghazee ad dien Khan with a handful of fol- 
lowers, the miseiable remains of his former power, 
had, in reahty, joined him. But the Rohillas had 
amused him witli only deceitful promises. And he 
had been abandoned even by Sumroo; who, with a 

' See the Letters to Bengal, dated 24th Dec 1765, and 19th Feb 
1766, 111 the Appendix to the Third Report 

- Chve, in his letter to the Directors, dated 30th Sept 1765, says, 

“ My resolutiop was, and my hopes will always be, to confine our as- 
sistance, our conquest, and our possessions, to Bengal, Bahar, and 
Onxa To go further is, m my opinion, a scheme so extravagantly am- 
bitious and absurd, that no governor and council m their senses can evei 
adopt it, unless the whole scheme of the Company’s interest be first 
entirely new modelled ” , 

3 Instructions from the Select Committee to the President, dated 2ibt 
June, 1765, and their Letter to General Camac, dated Ist July 
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BOOKiv bodj" of about JOO Europeans of vanous notions, and 

Coj-r 7 ^ thousand Sepoys, ivns Dcffl)tinting for sernce 
ivith the Jaats. 

The English had detached two hattohons of Sepo}’S, i 
•^hicb took possession of Lucknow the capital of 
Oude, and made an attempt upon the fortTcss of 
Chunar, the strength of which enabled the garrison 
to make a successful resistance when the prepa 
rations of Suja Dowla induced Sir Robert Fletcher, 
on whom, till the amval of Comae after the depar 
ture of Sir Hector hlunro, the command of the troops 
had devohed to endeavour to antiapate that Nabob 
by taking the important fortress of ^Ulahabad Nu- 
jeef KJion, 05 a partisan of the Emperor, hod joined 
the English with his followers from Bundclcund, and 
bciug well Qcr|uaintcd with the fortress, pointed out 
the weakest port It was speedily breached ond 
the gamson too irresolute to bro>castonn, imme- 
diately surrendered Soon after this event Gcneml 
Caruac arrived, and took the coroinaud of the arm} 
The situation of the enemy, vrhich rendered their 
designs uncertain puzzled, for a time tlic General 
who over-estimated their strength and was afraid of 
leaving the frontiers e^t>o;>cd. Having received un 
doubted intelligence that the cncinj had licgun to 
march on the Corali road and susjiccting that an 
attack was designed «|)on Sir Robert llclclicr, who 
connimnded a sc|Kinitu corjis in the same direction 
he made some forced marches to nflcct n junction 
with tlmt coninnnJLr and having joined him, ml 
vanced with united forces towards tlio cncuij On 
the Jd of Maj a halth was fought in the nti^h/iour 
liood of Corail or rtlhtr a bkimujh, for bj the 
obornce of the Rolidlms and (he uiakne^^s of C liuzec 
nd dan Kliau the lorci. of the \ izir was incunsidir- 
uUt. and he wus sUU intxnudaUd bj n.incinbran(x of 
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Buxar. The Mahiattas, on whom he chiefly de-BOOKiV. 
, pended, were soon dispersed by the English artillery. ^ 
The Vizu’ sepal ated from them, and they retired 1755. 
with precipitation towaids the Jumna Observing 
the English to remit the pursuit m order to watch 
the Vizir, who made no attempt to join his allies, 
they ventured a second effort to enter Corah. To 
stop their mciusions the General resolved to diive 
them beyond the Jumna, crossed that iiver on the 
22 d , dislodged them fi om their post on the opposite 
-side , and obliged them to retire to the hills. 

The Vizir impelled, on the one side by the des- -- 
perate state of his affau-s, on the othei by hopes of 
moderate treatment from the Enghsh, lesolved to 
throw himself entiiely upon then* generosity, by 
'placing his person in their hands. On the 19th of 
May, General Cai’nac received, written partly by the 
Nabob with his own hand, a letter, in which he in- 
formed tliat officei that he was on his way to, meet 
him. The Geneial leceived him ^vith the highest 
marks of distinction , and all parties recommended a 
dehcate and hberal treatment. The final settlement 
of the terms of pacification was leseived foi the pre- 
sence of Clive As it was unanimously agreed, that 
it would cost the Company moie to defend the 
country of the Vizii, than it would yield in levenue; 
that Suja Dowla was more capable of defending it 
than the Emperoi, to whom it had been formeily 
promised, 01 than any other chief who could be set 
up, and that m the hands of the Vizir it might form 
a barriei against the Mahiattas and Afghauns ; it 
was detei mined to restoie to him the whole of his 
dominions, with the exception of Allahabad and 
Corah, which weie to be leserved to the Empeior. 

When the first Conference was held with the Vizir 
on the 2d of August, he stiongly expressed lijs 
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gratitude for tlie extent of dommioB which his con- 
querors were willing to restore and readily agreed 
to the pa>Tnent of fifty lacks of rupees demanded in 
compensation for the expenses of the war But, when 
it was proposed to him to permit the English to 
trade from duties and erect factories in his 
donumons, he represented so earnestly the abuses 
which, under the name of trade, the Company’s scr 
rants and tlieir agfeuta had perpetrated m the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Boliar, and Onssa and expressed 
Mith so much \chcmcnce hts apprehension of dis- 
putes, and the imposaibihty they would create of 
long preserving the blcssiugs of j)cacc, that Chvc 
agreed, in the terms of the treaty, to onut the very 
names of trade and lactones 

Tlio Boja BuUvaot Sing, xvho Iidd, os depen 
dcncics of the SuboJi of Oudey the Zemmdorccs of 
Benares and Gau 2 axjpore, had joined the English nud 
rendered important service, m the late uars agniuat 
the Vizir It was, tlicrcfore, incumbent upon them 
tojicld Jinn protection ngninst the resentment of a 
clncf ^ho^c power he could not resist The Vizir 
bound liimsclf not to molest Vhe Xlajol), in the pos- 
s^'SMon ol lus former doimmons and the llaj oil was 
held bound to }ia> Iiuii the some tribute os before. 
Eht \ izir and tlic Eu^Usli engaged to alfonl as- 
Bialancc, cacli to llic oUitr, in case the tuntoi^ of 
till, oilier was iniudcd and ibu Vizir engaged ncicr 
to liarbour or emplut Mctr Cauiim or Suinroo 

Ilic buxnevi uilli the Linpcrur was the next sub- 
ject of nogotiatiati which clumuxl the exertions of 
Chvc Of the annual tribute to the Emperor, con 
tracted for iii the names of IMc^cr Jofficr Mccr 
Causim and Nujeem ml Dow la, as the imperial 
revenue from Bengal, Babar and On-iio, thirty lacks 
were Of tins debt, tin. indigcul sovereign 
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was fi’anklf and definitively told, that not a single BOOKIV. 
rupee would ever be given him. The sum which 
had, under the English authority, been assigned as 
the share due to him of the revenue of these pro- 
vinces, was twenty-siK lacks of rupees in money, 
and jaghu’es or land to the annual amount of five 
lacks and a half The jaghii’es, it was now made 
known to him, that he must henceforth renounce. 

He expressed warmth, and even resentment, upon 
the hardness ^f these aibitrary conditions , but the 
necessities of the humbled monarch left him without 
means of relief. The twenty-six lacks of rupees 
were continued as his portion of the revenues ; and he 
was put- m possession of the countries of Corah and 
Allahabad, On his part was required the imperial 
gi-ant of the duannee, 01 collection and receipt of the 
revenues, in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. The phir- 
maun of the duannee, which marks one of" the most 
conspicuous eras in the history of the -Company, con- 
stituting them raasteis of so great an empire, in 
name and in responsibility, as well as in powei/ was" 
dated the 12th day of August, 1765- Along vnth 
the duannee was lequired of the Emperor his impenal 
confiimation of all the territory which the Company 
possessed throughout the nominal extent of the 
Mogul empire Among these confirmations was not 
forgotten the jaghne of Lord Chve, a possession, 
the dispute about which that poweiful servant had 
compiomised before his depaiture from England, by 
yielding the reversion to the Company, after ten 
years’ payment, if so long he should live. 

It ivas in the course of this summer that, in pui- 

i The Select Committee express strongly their 'sense of the ostensible 
cht^nge, in their Consultation, 18th Sept 1765, descnbing the Company 
as having “ come into the place of the country government, by his Ma- 
lesty a rQi,al grant of the duannee ” See Fourth Report, Committee of 
Secrecy of House of Commons^ 1773 iXppendii., No 38 
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book IV suance of the terms of the treaty concluded in Europe 
^ betiveen the English and the French, the settlements 
that nation at Chandemagor and other places m 
Bengal, were restored. 

On the 7th of September, Lord Chve resumed his 
seat, in the Select Committee m ^ hich the uigent 
questions respecting the inland trade now constituted 
the grand subject of consultation* The Company s 
letter of the 8th of February, 1764, completely pro- 
hibiting the inland trade of their servants, was token 
into consideration by the Board, on the 17th of Oo 
tober, in the same year And it was resolved, that 
all the branches of that trade, nluch it was worth 
^\hl^e to carry on should still be steadfastly retained, 
but that proper respect should be sliomi to the com- 
mands of their mostcra and wliat nos of no value to 
keep should be uiuueduitcly and completely resigned. 
Tlio grand articles of the intenor trade of Bengal 
were salt, beetd nut, and tobacco of which salt nos 
out of all proportion the most important Tobacco m 
particular nos so inconsiderable, that fen, if any of 
the Company s servants had engaged in it TIic de- 
tcrminalion nas, to give up the tobacco, prcscrviDg 
and secunng the bcctel nut and the salt It must 
not lion ever, be forgotten that an order was now 
issued, prohibiting the practice of forang the natives 
to buy and hcll at ony pneo nhich the Company s 
servants thouglit projver to command 

On (IiL Ist of June, 1764, a letter was written by 
the Court of Directors m consequence of the rciolu 
tiou of the Court of Propnetora that the letter of the 
8th of 1 cbniory should be reconsidered In this the 
Directors dtxlarcd, that llic terms iinpoH'd u|Kjn Mtxr 
Cnu im fur Iho regulation of the pnvatc trade hi the 
mknor * njqK.an.’il to them »o injurious to tin. N'alwb 
and the natiM'^, that they couhl not, m the very 
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•nature of them, tend to any thing but the producing BOOK iv. 
general heart-burning and dissatisfactions : That the 
orders, therefore, in their letter of the 8th of Fe- 1755, 
bruary should lemain in foice until a more equitable 
and satisfactory plan could be formed and adopted ; 
and, as it was impossible for them to fi’ame such a 
plan at home, destitute as they were of the informa- 
tions and hghts necessaiy to guide them in setthng 
such an important affair — the Committee were theie- 
foie ordered, as soon after the receipt of this letter 
as might be convenient, to consult the Nabob as to 
the manner of carrying on the inland trade, and 
thereupon to form a proper and equitable plan for that 
purpose, and transmit the same to the Directors ; ac- 
companied by such explanations, observations, and 
remarks, as might enable them to give their senti- 
ments and directions thereupon in a full and explicit 
manner — And in doing this, as before observed, they 
were to have a particular regard to the mterest and 
entire satisfaction of the Nabob.” It was agreed, in 
general consultation at Fort William, on the 25th of 
Januaiy, 1765, to defer all proceedings on this order, 
tift the arrival of Loi d Clive ; and in the mean time, 
in defiance of both letters, the course of the mland 
trade remained undisturbed. , 

One important circumstance in the letter of the 
1st of June, the Directors themselves interpreted, one 
way; their servants in India chose to interpret, 
another. The servants inferred that tlie letter em- 
poweied them not only to contrive a plan, but also to 
"put it in practice It was maintained on the other 
hand, that the letter only authoiized them to devise 
a plan, and transmit the account of it to the Duec- 
tors. The letter, as usual, was vague and ambigu- 
ous , and those who had to act upon it, at so vast 
a distance, preferied, as might have been expected. 


/ 
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BOOKIV the interpretatioa which best suited their own in- 
^ terests. 

1765. ^ worthy of particular remark, that Lord CUve, 

as he declares to the Directors themselves,' framed 
the plan which Tfos afterwards adopted, dunn^ his 
voyage to Indio. But, as he copld not then have any 
hghts which he had not in England, he might, unless 
he had determined not to be governed by the Direc 
tors, have opened to them lus project, before he de- 
ported and have allowed to his masters the privilege 
of deriding 

It 13 not less worth) of remark, that Gneond the 
other IMcmbcrs of the Select Committee Caniac 
cxccptcd, who had not left the army formed a jjart 
nership before the begmrnng of June, for buying up 
huge quantities of wit that all the purchases were 
made dunng the montlr of June, and that in nmc 
months the parties, realized a profit including iii 
rorcat, of about fort) five i>er cent In apology for 
Ch>c, It nos stated, Uiat ho brought out with Imn 
three gentlemen from England, Ulr Strachey, his 
secretary i\rr i^Ioskdyue, an old fnend and fJlou- 
senout of the Conipan) and I\Ir Ingham, lus sur 
gcon and tliat for Uic soke of making a fortune to 
them lie engaged m that suspicious transaction If a 
proceeding, howeNtr, is hi its own nature Hliamcrul 
there IS hut httle saved when the cnioluincnt is only 
made to go into the jiocket of a conncxiou 

On ibe lOlh of August, after Ihcac purchases Iiail 
fur some time been completed, and after certain in 
qumes had been made respecting the usual jiric'cs of 
salt m dilTtrent pbets it was resolvcil, la a Select 
Committc'c coinjMRvcU of onl) Mr Sumner oud 
^ ereht, rimt a niouopoly iliould be runuL%l of (lie 
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trade in salt, beetel-nut, and tobacco, to be carried on BOOKiv. 
exclusively for the benefit of the superior servants of 
the Company. After several consultations, the fol- 2755. 
lovving rules weie adopted . That, deducting a duty 
to the Company, computed to pioduce 100,000/ per 
annum, the profits should be divided among three 
classes' of proprietors : That, in the first class, sliould 
be allowed; to the governor, five shares, to the 
second in council, three shares , to the general, three 
shares ; ten gentlemen of council, eacli, two shares ; 
twe colonels, each, two shaies — in all thirty-five : 

That, in the second class, consisting of one chaplain, 
fourteen senior merchants, and three lieutenant- 
colonels, in all eighteen persons, two-thiids of one 
share should be gi-anted to each, or twelve shares to 
the whole In the third class, consisting of thirteen 
factors, four majors, four fiist ^ui’geons at the presi- 
dency, two first surgeons at the army, one secretaiy 
to the couned, one sub-accountant, one Persian trans- 
lator, and one sub-export-warehouse-keeper, in aU 
twenty-seven persons, one-third of a shaie should be 
distnbuted to each, or nine shaies to the whole • That 
a committee of four, empowered to make bye-laws, 
borrow money, and determine t)ie amount of capital, 
should be appointed for the entire management of the 
concern : That the purchases should be made by con- 
tract. That the goods should be conveyed by the 
agents of the association to certain fixed places, and 
there sold to the native merchants and letailers at 
established and invaiiable pnees : That the exclusive 
power of making ^those purchases should be insuied 
to the association for one year • And that European 
agents should be allowed to conduct the business of 
the society in diSeient parts of the country. 

In defence of this scheme, it was urged, ' that by 
the prohibition of piesents, and the growing share of 
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BOOKW the export and import trade engrossed by the Com- 
^ pany s investment, the pay of their senanU ^\as re 
1765 to the means of a bare subsistence that be- 

tides the hardship of this policy, the wisdom T\a3 
^ ery defective, since it was absurd to suppose that 
men deprived of the means of ennclnng themselves 
by legitimate, would abstain from illegitimate means, 
when placed to a boundless extent m their power 
that a too rapid enriching of their servants, b} eb- 
ablmg them to huny to England, and leaving none 
but inexperienced >ouths to conduct their affairs, was 
ruinous to their interests and that, by the admind>la 
arrangements of the trade society, a proper fortune 
was secured to those who bad attained a certam 
station in the service, without incumng the danger of 
sending them home ennehed at too early a penod 
Upon these arguments, one reflection cannot he 
witlihcld because the occasions for its oppbcation arc 
cxcccdiugly numerous and because It apiicars, un 
liflppily, to be not frequently made It is contrary 
to e-\|)encncc that by deriving large icmolumcnts 
from an office the person who holds it will be less 
eager to grasp at any unlawful gams winch arc vntli- 
in his rcnclL The nvidit) for more is not in general 
diniimshcd by the amount of what is A 

tnlling sum wiU doubtless lose suinclhingof ib n|i- 
parent miguitudc in the eye of a man of wealth but 
tliL vast sums arc those alone which oru of inucli Im 
portance and the), we find, arc os resistless a tcin|>- 
lation to the ncli os to the poor 1 he prevalence of 
the idea that satiating the ervants of the public vMth 
wcnltli IS n secret for reudenng them honest, only 
proves how little the art of government lias borrowed 
as )«.t from the science of liumaii imtun. If, with 
Immense cinalumcnU, a door is left o|K.n to nincun 
duct, till. mu>conduct ts but thu mon. cnvurtxl be 
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cause tlie power of the oiFender affords him a sliield BOOKiv. 
against both popular contempt and legal chastise- 
ment If the servants of the Companyj as Cliye 
and his Committee so positively afiii*med, had it in 
their power, and in then* inchnation, to pillage and' 
embezzle, when then* incomes were small ; the mere 
enlargement of their incomes would add to the 
power, and could not much detract from the incli- 
nation. 

At the time of these proceedings, the Select Com- 
mittee were deprived of the shelter even of an am- 
biguous expression, and knew that they were actirig in 
express defiance of the wishes and commands of their 
supeiiors. Under date the 15th of February, 1765, 
the Directors had .written in the following terms ; 

‘‘ In our letters of the 8th February and 1st June 
last, we gave our sentiments and directions very fuUy 
in respect to the inland, trade of Bengal ; — -we now 
enforce the same in the strongest manner, and posi- 
tively insist that you take no steps whatever towards 
renewing this trade, without our express leave ; for 
which reason you must not fail to give us the fullest ' 
information upon the subject, agreeable to our above- 
mentioned directions ” ' < 

Havings thus established the piivate trade Society, 
the Committee proceeded to mtioduce other legula- 
tions which the state of affau’s appeai’ed to requhe 
It had been a common pi actice with members of the 
Council, instead of remaining at the Boai’d for the 
business of the Presidency, to receive nomination to 
the chiefslup of factoiies, as, often as additional means 
of accumulating money were there placed m their 
hands To this practice the Committee, on very good 
grounds, resolved to put an end. “ We are con- 
vinced,” they said, “ by very late experience, that 
tlie most flagrant oppiessions may be wantonly com- 

TOL III. SB 
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DOOKiv nutted in those employments, by illembers of the 
^ Board, which would not be tolerated m junior ser- 
2755 vants and that the dread and awe annexed to their 
station, as counsellors, has too frequently screened 
them from complamts, which would be lodged witli- 
out fear or scruple against inferior sen ants.** Yet 
with this expenence before them, they recommended 
greht emoluments as a secunty against corruption 
The Committee further remarked, that not only the 
business, which was thus engrossed by tlie Slembers 
of the Board, could be as well transacted by a junior 
servant, at much less expense but that other moon 
venienaes, still more permdous, were incurred that 
by the absence of so many members of the board, it 
had been necessary to increase their numbers from 
twelve to sixteen, that by the regular departure tO 
the out settlements of those htembers of the Coundl 
who hod the greatest inHucnce to procure their own ap* 
pomtmeot, there was so rapid o change of counsellors 
at the board, where only the youngest and most incx 
pcnenccd reniamcd that the business of the Prcsi 
dcncy was obhged to be conducted by men deficient 
m tlie knowledge and cspcnencc ncccssarj for cany- 
ing It on. 

^Vnotlicr mcasun^ productive of considerable im 
tation and disturbance, was promoted by Ch\e The 
rapid acquisition of riclies in Bengal had rcccntlj 
sent so mauj of the supenor sen ants, along with 
thur furtuues, to Buropc, that few rcniaincd to fill up 
the vacancies in the Council, except cither men very 
young and incxpcntnced, or those whom Clive de- 
scribed as tomted with the corruptions whicli liad 
vitiated tlic adniinistratioD Tlie Committee say 
** It Is with the utmost regret uctlilok It incumbent 
on us to declare that in the whole list of your junior 
merchants, therv. arc not more than three or four 
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gentlemen whom we could possibly recommend to 

higher stations at piesent.” They accordingly for- 

boie to supply the vacancies which occurred' in the 1765, 
Council, and resolved upon c 4 lhng a certain number 
of servants at the other presidencies, to supersede 
those in Bengal They paid to their employers the 
compliment of lecommending the measure to their 
consideration ; but waited not for their decision, for, 
in two months from tlie date of then* letter, foiu’ 
gentlemen arrived fiom Madras, and soon after took 
their seats at the Board.^ 

Among the circumstances not strongly recom- 
mended to Lord Chve by the Company, was the re- 
duction of the mihtary expenses ; which absorbed all 
their revenues, and rendered their ascendancy in the 
country a burden rather than advantage. As ser-- 
, ' > 

1 The effects of this measure are thus descnbed by the Committee 
themselves “As soon as this measuie became knonn by reports from 
O Madras, the young gentlemen of the settlement had set themselves up 
for judges of the propriety of our conduct, and the degree of then own 
ment '' It is to be obsened that by “ young gentlemen," here is to be 
understood all those, without exception, who were not of the council, that 
IS, all those whose interests were affected by this unusual proceeding, and 
they were even joined by several Members'of the Council That Clive 
should treat as unendurable in such persons* to express an unfavourable 
opinion upon his conduct, or upon a treatment which they naturally re- 
garded as highly mjunous to themselves, is m the genume strain of 
power, both in India and Europe T’he Commitee continue “They 
have not only set their hands to the memorial of complaint, .but entered 
into associations unbecoming at their years, and destructive of that sub- 
ordination, without which no government can stand, all visits to the 
President are forbidden , all invitations fiom'him and the Members of 
the Committee are to be slighted , the gentlemen called dowm by our 
authonty from Madras are to be treated with neglect and contempt " 

Even the Secretary to the Council distinguished himself m this associa- 
tion , was dismissed from his ofhce , and suspended the servuce The 
Committee add, “ You will be astonished to observe at the head of this 
list, two members of your Council, wffo subscribe their names m 
testimony of their sense ot the injustice done to the younger servants." 

Lettei from the Select Committee to the Directors, dated 1st January, 

1760 ’ 
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DOOKIV vice in the field is, in India, attended with peculiar 
^ charge to the officer^ tlie Companj bad, at an early 
j ^05 penod of their wars, found it necessaiy to allow their 
otEcers, during the tune of Campaign, a certain addi 
tiou to their daily pa} which m the language of the 
country was st}I^ batta, or indemmty for fielil 
expenses, 

\Vlieu the English forces took, the field with Mcer 
Jafiler after the battle of Flossy, to chensh their 
good will, on which he was so dependent that Nabob 
afforded to the officers twice the ordinary nun, and 
tins allowance was distinguished by the name of 
double batta As Idng as the troops contmued to be 
paid by jMccr Causim, the Company felt no prevail 
iMg inoli\c to lessen an expense wIiicJi pleased the 
oflicers and oppressed only the Nabob. When they 
perceived upon the assignment of tcmtonal revenues 
for tiic expense of the arm} that w liot could be with 
bold from the army would accrue to thcinscUcs they 
i^ued repeated orders for the reduction of the batta. 
But the dangers of the country had rendered tJie o\ 
trtions of the ami> so nccessarj and they to wliom 
the powers of government were cntnistcd had so lit 
tie dared to Ncuturc their aulhont} m a contest with 
the milltar}, that double batta had hitherto been af 
lowed to remain 

U|Km the conclusion of the war writh Suja Dowla, 
tijc troops Wire regimented according to a plan pro* 
|>oMd b} Clno and wincUoned b} tlic Coui|un> be- 
fore Ins departure from England divided into three 
brigades, tacb consisting of one regiment of Luru- 
pvau infantry one comiKmy of ortiUcr), six battalions 
of Sc|)oy< and one troop of black cavalry and were 
stutiuncd one bngadu at iMonghecr 300 miles fnim 
Calcutta another at Uaukipori, mar Fatna, 100 miles 
lV}onJ Mongeir aiul the third at Allalialud 300 
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miles beyond Patna; wliither it liad been sent as aBOQKlV 
secuiity against the iMaluattas, whom tlie Emperoi 
and Vizir weie far too i educed to be able to op- 
pose. 

In tliis situation the Select Committee issued an 
order, that on the 1st of Januaiy, 1766’, the double 
batta should cease; and that the olTicers in Bengal, 
with some exceptions in favour of the troops in the 
most distant and expensive stations, should be placed 
on the same footing with those on the coast of Coi o- 
mandel, that is, receive single batta, when in the 
field ; in gariison or cantonments, no batta at all 

The officers, who, along with the lest of theii’ 
countrymen, had formed unbounded notions of the 
wealth of India; and wliose imaginations naturally 
exaggeiated the fortunes which weie making in the 
civil blanch of the service, liad received every pie- 
vious intimation of this reduction with the loudest 
complaints and lemonstiances , and treated the pe- 
remptoiy decree which was now issued, as an act of 
the highest injustice , and as a most unworthy at- 
tempt tp depiive them of a shaie ojF those licli ad- 
vantages for which they had fought and bled, only 
that a laigei stream of emolument might flow into the 
laps of those very men who weie the instruments of 
their oppression. 

At all times, and especially in situations in any 
degiee lesemblmg that of the Biitish in India, It has 
been found a hazardous act' to reduce the advantages 
of an aimy , and Clive appears to have gieatly mis- 
calculated either the weight of his oi<hi authority, or 
the dehcacy of the operation. Without any endea- 
vour to prepaie the minds of the men, the order was 
issued and enforced , and without any care to watch 
its effects, the Governor remained in perfect secuHty 
and ignoiance, till the end of Apiil, when be received 
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Compirac^ ai^iong the Officers 

BOOKEV a letter, informing Tuin tliat a most alarming conspi- 
^ racy, embracing dmost every otEcer in the army, wai 
1766 npe for execution 

As early as the month of December a combination 
began Private meetings and consultations were 
held, secret committees wero formed, and corres- 
pondence corned on The combustion first b^on in 
the bngade at blongheer but was soon, by letter, 
commumcated to the rest, whose bosoms were per 
fectly prepared for inflammation The plan con 
certed was, that the officers should resign their com- 
missions in a body, and, by leaving the army totally 
ungovemed, make the constituted authonties submit 
to their terms Neariy two hundred commissions of 
captains and subalterns wete m a short time collected* 
Besides a solemn oath of secrecy they bound them 
selves by a similar obbgabon to preserve, at the ho^ 
zard of their own Jives, the hfe of any officer, a Jiom 
a Court I^Iartial might condemn to death. Eacli 
officer executed a penally bond of 5004, not to 
accept his commission till double batta was restored. 
A subscription vv*as raised among them to cstabbsli a 
fund for the indemoiGcation of those who might 
sufler IQ the prosecution of the enterprise and to 
this, it was understood that the gentlemen m tlic 
anl service, and even those at Uic Presidency, hugely 
contributed. 

"When the array was m this situation, a body of 
between fift> andsixt) lhou*aud I\rahrattas appeared 
on tlic frontit-rs of Condi, about one hundred and fifty 
miles from Allahabad To uatcli ihcir motions, the 
Lngadc remaining in gamson at that aty was order 
cd to tncainp at Scnigiporc. Tarly m April Lonl 
Chre accompamed by Ccncral Carnac, liad npaircd 
to Moorshcdabail m order to regulate the coUecUons 
of the revenue fur the succeeding year, to rccctvv. 
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from Suja Dowla the balance of his payments, and to :^0KIV. 
hold a congress of’ the native chiefs or princes, who 
weie disposed to form an alliance for mutual defence i^qq, 
against the Mahiattas, On the 19th was trans- 
mitted to him, from the Select Committee, a remon- 
strance received from the officers of the third brigade, 
expressed in very high language, which he directed 
to be answered with little respect. It was not till 
late in the evening of the 28th ; when he received a 
letter from Sii’ Robert Fletcher, the commanding 
officer at Mongheer; that Clive had the slightest 
knowledge or suspicion of a conspii’acy so extensive, 
and of which the complicated operations had been 
going on for several months. 

At^Bankipore, a considerable pai’t of the canton- 
ments had been burnt down , and a Court Mai'tial 
was held upon one of the officers, accused of having 
been the voluntary cause. The act proceeded from 
a quarrel between him and another officer, who at- 
tempted to take away his commission by force ; and, ' 
upon exploring' the reason of this extraordmary oper- 
ation, the existence of the combination was disclosed. 

The commanding officer immediately dispatched an 
account of the discovery to Sir Robert Fletcher at 
Mongheer , ^vhc was by no means unacquainted with 
the proceedings in his own brigade, but was only now 
induced to give intimation of them to his supeiiors. 

It was the plan of the officers to lesign their com- 
missions on the 1st of June , but this discovery de- 
termined them, with the exception of the bngade at 
Allahabad, to whom information could not be for- 
warded in time, to execute their purpose a month 
earher 

Clive at fii’st could not allow himself to believe 
that the combination was extensive, or that any 
considerable number of men, the whole of whose 
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BOOKiv proapecta m life was founded upon the.senicc, noidd 
^ ha>c resolution to persocrc m a scheme, by which 
1760 danger of e^cIualon from it, not to apeak of otlicr 
consequences, was nnavoidobly incurred It \Yxa one 
of those scenes, however, in which he was ndmirnhly 
calculated W act with success Kesolute and danng, 
fear never turned him aside from hi 3 purposes or 
deprived him of the most collected exertions of his 
mind m the greatest emcigenaes. To submit to the 
violent demands of a body of armed men, was to re 
Sign the go\cmment- He had a few oflScers m his 
suite upon whom he could depend a few more, ho 
concluded, might yet be found at Calcutta, and Uic 
fbctonca , and some of tho free merebants might ac 
cept of commissioDs The grand object was to pre 
serre the common soldiers m order and obcdicna, till 
a fresh supply of ofBccrs from the other Prcudcuctcs 
could be obtaiucd. 

He rcmaiDcd not long without suffiaent cvidtjUec 
tiiat almost all the ofHccrs of all the three brigades 
were involved in the combmation, and that their 
resignations were tcndcrctL Directions were im 
mediately sent to the commanding olEccrs, to Cud, if 
possible, tlic leaders m the conspiracy to arrest tliosc 
ofCccrs whose conduct appeared the most dangerous, 
and detain them prisoners abo\c all things to secure 
the obedience of the Scpoyi and black commanders, 
if the European troops should appear to be infected 
with tho disobedience of their ofTicurs Letters wen. 
dispatched to the Council at Calcutta, and the Prt 
uidcncy at I ort St. George to make the greatest ex 
trtiuiis for a supply of ofHccra and Cli\c liiinself 
haUcnctl towards i\Ionghccr On the road Iw re 
cxived a letter from Colonel SroiUi, who cominamicd 
It Allahabad, mfonniiig him tliat (he 'Molirattas 
were m motion, and Uwl BalLigcc Uow was at Cal 
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pee, with 60,000 men, collecting boats. If i educed to bookiv. 
extremity, but not before. Smith was instructed to ^ 
pi'omise the officers comphance with then demands. 1756. 

Expecting then* resignation to produce all the 
effects which they desued, the officers had concerted 
no ulterior measures. -Their desperation had not ’led 
them to make ‘any attempts to debauch the common 
soldiers. The Sepoys every where exlnbited a steady 
nbediened; and the commanding officers of all the 
bijgades lemained in perfect confidence of being able, 
in case of mutiny, to put every European soldier to 
death. Except, however, at IMonghcer, wheie symp- 
toms of mutiny among the Europeans were quickly 
dispelled by the steady countenance of the Sepoys 
drawn out to attack them, no distiiibance occuned. 

The officers at Mongheer submitted quietly to be 
sent down to Calcutta i the greater pait of those be- 
longing to the other biigades letracted. And this 
extraordinary combination, winch, with a somewhat 
longer sight on the pait of the officers, or less 
of vigour and of the awe of a high reputation 
on the pait of the Governor, would have effected 
a 1 evolution in India, pioduced, as ineffectual re- 
sistance generally does, a subjection moie complete 
than wliaf would have existed, if the distuibance had 
never been laised Some of the officers, upon pio- 
fession of lepentance, were allowed to resume the 
service , others were tiied and cashiered. The case 
of Sir Robert Fletcher was the most lemaikable-. 

,He had been -'active in subduing the confederacy; 
but was found to have encouraged its formation. 

He apologized for himself on two giounds, that he 
.wished, througli the guilt of the conspiracy, to be 
able to dismiss a number of officers, whose bad con- 
duct rendeied them an injury to the service, and 
that he wished, thiough the appearance of favouiwg 
the views of the officers m some thmgs, to have the 
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BOOKiv advantage of a complete knowledge of their pro- 
^ ceedings A Court IVIartml, notwithstanding, found 
1766 * 6^17 of* mutiny, of sedition, and concealment of 

mutmy and he waa punished by ejection from the 
service 

Upon the termination of this dangerous disaffec 
tioD, Lord Clive proceeded to Chopprah, where he 
was met by Suja Dowla, by the l^Iiiustcr of the Em 
peror, and by deputies from tlie iMahratta Chiefs. 
Suja Dowla continued to express the highest satis- 
faction with the treaty whicli he luul lately concluded 
with the Company , and cheerfully advanced the rc 
mainder of the sum which ho bod promised os the 
pnee of peace The grand desire of the Emperor 
was to regain possession of the capital of his ances- 
tors, and to mount the throne at DcIIu. He had 
cxliaustcdoll lus arts of nogotiation and intngue to 
obtain the assistance of the English , and had, inth- 
out their concurrence, formed CDgngcmpnts with the 
JVfahrattas, who, at his persuasion, it now appeared, 
and under assurances that Uic English would join 
them in escorting Inm to his capital wcio assembled 
on the confines of Corah This ambition of tlie Em 
peror 03 oflcpsivc to the English who as tliey had 
no intention to second his vica's dreaded violently 
his connexion with the MoJuultas Phe formation of a 
treaty for mutual defence, including tlio Emperor, the 
Comp.'m), Uic Jaat and Hqlnlla cliicis, was left to be 
conducted by Suja Dowix 
During these tnmsaclmns died the Nabob of Bengal, 
\ujccm 111 Dowla. Ilccxpucdon the 8th of May, a 
feu da>3afUrCUvcIuidIen.hmiatiliroorshcdahad* lie 
was an intcmjicfatc youUi, of a grois habit of body 
and Ills dtuth luid in it nothing Miqiixiing Its sud 
dcniicis, bouc^cr, faikt! not 111 a country habituated 
to dcctlj of darHicss around a throne to cover it 
uith odious Mbpicniiis II 13 brother, SjcCTul Dowla, 
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youth of sixteen, was elevated to lus nominal office, BOOKiv, 

a change of less importance now than that of the ^ 

chief of a factoiy. ^ 1766. 

, Upon the return of Clive to the Presidency, the 
private trade, so deal’ to individuals, demanded the 
attention of the Committee. The native merchants, 
to whom the salt had been disposed of, at the places 
of the society’s sales, had *re-sold or retailed it^ at a 
profit which* the Committee deemed extravagant. 

Instead of inquiring whether, if, the trade, as alleged 
by the Committee, was monopolized and engi’ossed 
by a combination, the means could not be devised of 
yielding it the benefit of ftee competition ; they con- 
tented themselves with the easy and despotical expe- 
dient of ordering the commodity to be retailed at an 
established prjce : and^by an ex-post -facto law fined 
the native merchants to the amount of then’ ^addi- 
tional gains.^ 

On the 3d of September the Select Committee 
proceeded to arrange the business of the inland trade 
society for another year The Company in their 
letter of the 19th of February, already received, had 
declared^that they considered the continuance of this 
trade “ as an, express breach and violation of their 
orders, and as a determined resolution to sacrifice the 
interests of the Company, and the peace of the coun- 
try, to lucrative and selfish views.” Pronouncing, 

that every servant concerned in that trade stood 
guilty of a breach of hia covenants, and of their 
orders,” they added, “ Whatever government may 
be established, or whatever unforeseen circumstances 
may arise, it is our resolution to prohibit, and we do 
absolutely forbid, this trade of salt, beetle-nut, and 
fobacco, and of aU ai tides that are not for export 


* Select Consultation, 15th August, 1766. 
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Orden tj' the Dirttion durtgarded 

and import, according to the spirit of the phirmauud, 
which does not in the least give any latitude what- 
soever for carrying on such an inland trade and 
morctnCT we shall deem every European concerned 
therein, directl) or indirectly, guilty of a brendi of 
hiB covenants and direct Uiat he be forthwitli sent 
to England, that wc may proceed against him ac 
cordingly * 

Notwitlistanding these clear and foftiblc prohibi- 
tions, the Comnuttec proceeded to a renewal of the 
monopoly, as if the orders of Uio Directors deserved 
not a moments* regard Chvc, in Ins Mmutc, turned 
them carelessly aside, ohserviug tint when the Com 
IKiny sent them, * they could not ha\c tlic least idea 
of that favourable ebauge in the aflairs of these pro- 
viDcw, whereby the interest of the Nabob, with re- 
gard to salt, is no longer immediately concerned " 
As a reason against lodging the goverumeni of India 
in Iiauds at the distance of lialf the circumference of 
the globe, the remark, would merit atUmtioD For 
the disobedience of tenants to those who employed 
tlicrn it is no ju lihcation at all bccain>c, extended 
as far as it IS oppUcahlc, it rendered tlic servants of 
tile Coiniun} indct>cndcut and constituted them 
luostcrs of India 

One change alone, of an> im[K>rtancc, was mtro- 
iluceti mwn tliL regulations ol^ tlic preceding jear 
lliL mU iiialcad of btiiio con\c}cd to tlic interior 
was to Ik. Kild at Calcutta and tlic several places of 
mumiriclnrc X he tniihiKirtntiou ul the commodity 
to di taut pLici. by the agents of the Mxnclv, was at- 
lendc'd willi gaal trouble and expense 11} seUiiig it 
itutuediuleU at Uic places of manufuclure so inwUi 
w'i» rvnval And b\ reserving Uk. dL>tnbutioii lu the 
iiKrcijaiUs of llie luuiilr}, a patcndcd boon was 
giawted to ihv luitivc:) A maximum price was 
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Governors and Members of Council not to tiade. 

fixed; and on the 8th of September a Committee of book iv. 
trade was formed with diiections foi cairying the 

plan" into execution. ' ^ 1766. 

No sooner was tliis arrangement formed, than 
Clive brought forwai’d a proposition for prohibiting 
all futuie Covernoi’s and Presidents from any con- 
cern whatsoever in trade. On the 19th of the very 
same month, in a Minute piesented to the Select 
Committee, he repi evented, that, “ Where such im- 
mense revenues are concerned, where power and 
authoiity are so enlarged, and where the eye of jus- 
tice and equity should be ever watchful, a Governor 
ought not to be embarrassed with private business. 

He ought to be free from every occupation in which 
his judgment can possibly be biassed by his inteiest.” 

He theiefoie proposed, that the Governor should 
receive a commission of one and one-eighth per cent 
upon the revenues ; and in return should take a solemn 
and public oath, and bind himself in a penalty of 
1.50,000/ to derive no emolument or advantage from 
his situation as Governor of Bengal, beyond this 
commission, with the usual. salaiy and perquisites: 

And a covenant to -this effect, was formally executed 
by him That good reasons existed for precluding 
the Governoi- from- such obhque channels of gain, 
botli as giving him sinister interests, and engi’ossing 
Ins time, it is not difficult to peiceive: That the 
same i easons should not have been seen to be good, 
for precluding, also, the membeis of the Select Com- 
mittee and the Council, might, though it nded not, 
excite our surpiise. 

On the Sth of Decembei, letters anived from 
England, dated the 17th of May, addiessed both to 
Chve and the Committee. In these documents the 
Diiectors pronounced the inland tiade societj' to be a 

S * 
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BOOK IV violation of their repeated orders declared that all 
^ those servants who had been engaged m that society 
1767 should be held responsible for a breach of their covo- 
naots and commanded that the trade should be 
abandoned, and should be reserved, free from Euro- 
pean competition, to the natives. There was no 
longer any room for direct disobedience. The dis- 
solution of the soaely was pronounced. But on tho 
score of the contracts which bad been formed and 
the advances made the whole of the existing j ear 
was reserved aud the soaety was not abolished m 
fact till the 14th of September, 1768 * 

Upon the 16th of January, 1767, Lord Chvo de- 
dared his mtention of returning immediately to 
Europe, on account of bis health and directed tho 
attention of the Select Committee to the regulations 
which, prenous to bis departure, it might appear 
expedient to adopt By recent mstructions the Di- 
rectors had empowered him, either to abolish, or 
continue the Select Committee, upon lus departure, 
according os the state of ofToira might to him appear 
to require He felt no hesitation m deading for its 
continuance and nomed os members IVIr Vcrclst, 
^Iio was to succeed him in the chair, Ulr Cartier, 
Colonel Smith, hir Sykes, and Mr Bccchcr He 

> Oorenior VoauUart u rtrj »«Ttro m luf cocdenpaaco of tKi> 
tocMij Ai I un uropimoo,** b« taji ** Out aa ucircrul of 

tnd« m llirM arttclei (*ah, be«icl-iur anl totacco,) would b« tb« moil 
LcDcficul (ontie^ Lt could vUod opoa lu (tluak a toooopoJj o/tt u 
ihe LaKi»uf a Tf* tMQ ofpaarr ulhc nmt cruel aaj ojfdTMite. Tbi 
poor people of tU« couoUj bare oo( now • bopr of it a OK^ 

bopotj m av opinio.i, of ib« tsott bjonoot Dacare.~r could tel Cmh lb* 
uioppjr coodiUui of ih* peupla, umirr Out (nrrotu tsooopeJ^, la tb« 
tiudt of a Icucr *lucb I luio rtcciied Trou) ou« uT lb« coootry tocr- 
duoti bull th k It crcdict Lecaut* it luaU occur talCacnii/ t4 
ntrj reader abu tai anj fccUn " \ Letter to Um 1 rrpneton cT loJiA 

^tockfrutablr tiewj Vae iltait, 1 SI, p. CO, 67, 02. 
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departed in the Britannia; and on the l^th of Fc-BOOKIV. 
bruary Mr. Verelst took Ins oath as successor in the 
chair.^ ^ ... 

It was the interest of the servants in India, chli- 
gently cultivated, perpetually to feast the Company 
with the most flattering accounts of the state of their 
affairs. The magnitude of the transactions, which 
had recently taken place ; the vast riches vdth which 
the new acquisitions were said to abound; the general 
credulity on the subject of Indian opulence ; and the 
great fortunes with which a few mdividuals had 
returned to Europe ; inflamed the avarice of the pro- 
prietors of East India Stock; and rendered them 
impatient for a shai’e of treasures, which the imagi- 
nations of then* countrymen, as well as them own, 
represented.as not only vast, but unhmited Tins 
impulse earned them in 1766 to raise them dividend 
from SIX to ten per cent. The inflated conceptions 
of the nation at large multiplied the purchasers of 
India stock; and it rose so high as 263 per cent. 

The proprietors called with importunity for a higher 
return. It was in vain that the Directors represented 
the heavy debts of tlie Company , and pointed out the 
imprudence of taking an augmented dividend, when 
money at a heavy interest must be taken up to dis- 
charge it. In a general Court held on the 6th of May, 

1767, a dividend of twelve and half per cent, was 
voted for the year. The public attention vras vehe- 
mently loused. Even the inteiference of the nnnister 
was commanded. He had condemned, the lapacity 
of the pioprietors in augmentmg the dividend, and 
recommended a Committee of the House of Coni- 


» For the preceding tram of events, the pnncipal sources of information 
were the Reports of the Two Committees of the House of Commons in ' 
1772 and 1773, Vansittart’s Nariative, Verelst’s View of Bengal, 
Scott’s History of Bengal , Seer Mutahhareen, Clive’s Speech 
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Parliamenl niicrfen^ 

mons, which was actually formed m November 17b6 
for the purpose of inquumg mto the state of their 
affairs- The relation between the pubhc, and tlic 
temtory now held by the Company in rndin, called 
for definition It was maintained on the one bond, 
05 on indisputable maxim of law, supported by tlie 
strongest considerations of utihty that no subjects of 
the crown could acquire the sovereignty of any ter 
ntory for themselves, but only for the nation On 
the side of the Company, the obstract rights of pro- 
perty, and the endless tmm of evils which arise from 
their inihngcmcDt, were vehemently enforced , while 
It was affirmed that the Company held not their 
temtoncs ui sovereignty, but only as a farm granted 
by the i^fogul, to whom the) actually paid, an annual 
rcut An act was passed, which directed that after 
the 24th of June, 17C7, dividends should be voted 
oal) by ballot, m general courts summoned c\ 
pressly for that purpose and that no dividend above 
ten per cent for the )car sliould be made before the 
next session of parliament Tlic resolution of the 
Court of Propnetors rcsjiccling a dividend of twelve 
and half per cent was thus rescinded and the nght 
of jrarliauicnt to control and command the Conijwiny 
m the distnbutiou of their own monc) asserted and 
(^tablishcd The question of the sovereignty was 
not jmslied at that tune to a direct and express de- 
cision thou^Ii a decision was Mrtuall) involved in 
anothtract by which the Conqiaii) in consideration 
of holding the Icmtonal revenue's for two )carN 
were oldi^exl to pa) annual]) 100 000/. into Uic pub- 
lic oxche'quer 

riiL opinion winch Lord Clive had ortfull) nusetl 
of tliL high jira |>cnt) of tJie Conijiaiirs affairs and 
ol hi’i own eslranrdiinr) share tn produein^ li di 
mud ilu ovi rihnvini,'* of lluir „ratiluJe lowanU 
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Chte’^i Plan of Government. 

Iiimself ; and a proposition was brought forward and BOOKiy. 
carried, to grant him, for ten years certain, the pro- ^ 
duce of hisjaghire. 1767- 

Other acquisitions of Clive come subsequently to 
• view. Notwithstanding the covenants executed by 
the servants of the Company, not to receive any pre- 
sents fi’om the natives, that Governor had accepted 
five lacks of rupees during his late residence in 
Bengal fi’om the Nabob Nujeem ul Dowla. It was 
repiesented, indeed, as a legacy left to him before his 
death, by Meer Jafiier, though all indications pointed 
out a present, to which the name of legacy was art- 
fully attached. At any rate, if any sums might be 
acquhed under the name of legacies, the covenants 
against receiving presents were useless forms. Lord 
Clive represented ; that upon the fii’st intimation of 
this gift, his resolution was to refuse it; that- he 
changed his mind, upon reflecting of what importance 
it would prove as a fund for the benefit of invalided 
ofiScers and soldiers in the Company’s service ; and 
that he afteiwaids prevailed upon Syeff ul Dowla, the 
successor of Nujeem ul Dowla, to bestow three lacks 
more for this excellent end. , The Company sanc- 
tioned the appropriation; and to this ambiguous 
transaction the Institution at Poplar owes its foun- 
dation. 

Upon this, as upon his former departure, the regu- 
lations which Clive left behind, calculated for present < 
applause rather than permanent advantage, produced 
a bi’illiant appearance of immediate prospeiaty, but 
were fraught with the elements of future difiiculty 
and distress. A double government, or an adminis- 
tration earned on m name by the Nabob, in reality 
by the Company, was the favounte policy of Chve;^ 

r The following is an extract of Clive’s Lettei to the Select Com- 
mittee of 16th of January, 1767, upon Ins leaving India. “The first 
VOL. III. -2 C 
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Defective State 

to whose miod a certain degree of crooked artifice 
seems to have presented its^ pretty congenially in 
the light of profound ond skilful politics. The col- 
lection of the revenues was still nlade as for the 
exchequer of the Nabob, justice was still admi- 
nistered by his ofEoera and m his name, ond all 
transactions with foreign powers were covered with 
the mask of his authonty For the benefit of ccr- 
tam false pretexts which imposed upon nobody, the 
government of the country, as lor as regarded the 
protcctioD of the people, was dissolved Neither the 
Nabob nor lus officjcrs dared to exert any authonty 
against the English, of whatsoever injustice opd op- 
pression they might be guilty The gomastahs, or 
Indian agents, i employed by the Company s servanti, 
not only practised unbounded tyranny, but overawing 
the Nabob and his highest officers, converted the 

pdatln polibca wUclt I oS«r to oocildemtbo h U>o torm of go- 
T ^mm aou Wa are KPtiblo Uut Uxica Uw acquuUua of diuaoT, Uw 
pQirer (oimtij hfilongin; to tho Soluh of Ui^ prerietre U touUj to 
fnr^f TOStod lo iho F-ayt ConpaOJ No thin g if-mnirn (o tls bul 
tho naitf And »hadaw of utboritj llu» namr, ^wner, Uiu ftbadotr, 
U b buUipenublj oeceuuy wo tbould vetmi U> resoreta.— Under tbo 
oaiictioo 0 Sabah (Sababdar), ortiy eocroicbnmt Uut Dia/ be o(- 
temjxcd bj foreign power* can riTfctoailj bo ermbed, witboot anj op. 
ponst IsterpoiUkKi of our own outbontj ; ud ill real gruraocre ttLa>- 
of bj' th^rm ^*1 tk^ MXMCOUttd kiM 

redreued Do it tberoibro olwmj* maembord that there b n Sobabj 
and that though tbs rtrenus* bekog u> the Coapaojr (bo temtonal 
JoiUdictjon mag tifll rettintbochltb of tbo ccontry a^Un^ tmder bun 
and tbu Pmhieoe; in cMiJonctloo To appcuil ih« Compan; < lemotj 
to ibo offiem of coOecton or Indeed to do aoj act b; oor ueruoo of 
the Fjrfillth power whichr css cf^aali/ bo dooo bj t^ Nabob at eur 
initancr wo^ bo tbrowu>]( otf the nmir would bo dcclarbc (bo 
CocDpanj Sobab of tbs pronocea. Foragn oaliooa would ioimcdiVe)/ 
utcj.mhm^e aod cmopUuiu preferred lo the llnodi court ought bo 
altcodcd with very cnbarra»u 9 ,cuaM>iaeocea Nor can U bo tup|Arwl 
that ulher tbs Ircncb Dotch arDann would resJiljr aebnowUd^s ihs 
(ksDpauj a Sabah ihjp, sod pa/imo lh« haods ol thru ten ants lbs dul^ 
opLOt trade i:r the c^uil mia of thoto dutneta wloch ibe^ ou; lute I004 
potK-uedof bjr tutaoof thorojol {diiniuuiii iirgrAiajOvmtxiuar 
NaUjA." 
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tri|3unals of justice themselves into instruments ofBOOKlV. 
cruelty, making them inflict punishment upon tlie 
very wretches whom they oppressed, and whose only 1757. 
crime was their not submitting with sufficient will- ^ 
ingness to the insolent rapacity of those subordinate 
tyrants. While the ancient administration of the 
country was rendered inefficient, this suspension of 
the powers of government was supplied by nothing 
in the regulations of the English. Beyond the an- 
cient limits of the Presidency, the Company had no 
legal power over the natives : Beyond these limits 
the English themselves were not amenable to the 
British laws; and the Company had no power of 
coercion except by sending persons out of the coun- 
try , a remedy always inconvenient, and, except fox' 
very heinous offences, operating too severely upon 
the individual to be wilhngly applied. The natural 
consequence was that the cnmes of the English and 
their agents were in a great measuie secured from 
punishment, and the unhappy natives lay prostrate 
at their feet. As the revenue of the government 
depended upon the productive opeiations of the peo- 
ple ; and as a people are productive only in propor-^ 
tion to the share of their own produce which they are 
permitted to enjoy; this wretched administration 
^ qould not fail, m time, to make itself felt in the 
Company’s exchequer.^ Other souices were not 
wanting, whence a copious stream of evils were de- 
rived. Though the Governor and Council placed 

I Governor Verelst, in his letter to the Directors, imraediately before 
his resignation, dated 16th Decemher, 1769, says, ‘<^We insensibly broke 
down the barrier betwixt us and government, and the native grew uncer- 
tain where his obedience was due Such a divided and complicated 
authonty gave rise to oppressions and intrigues, unknown at any other 
period, the oflScers of goverpment caught the infection, and, being re- 
moved from any immediate control, proceeded with still greater audacity 
111 the mean time we were repeatedly and peremptorily fprbid to avow 
any public authoritj over the officers of government iii our own names,” &c. 

2 c 2 
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BOOKiv the powers of the Nabob m a sort of commission, by 
^ compellm^ him to resign the entire management of 
175Y busmess to one or more persons of their own choosing 
and tliough they placed a confidential servant of the 
Company to watch them at the Nabob s durbar 
yet they possessed not over these depositaries of 
power, whom they could only punish by dismissal, 
sufficient means of control Before detection, or 
much of suspicion, it was always possible for each 
of them to appropnate a treasure, and be gone leav 
mg his place to be filled by another who had both 
temptation and opportumty to repeat hjs cnmi^ 
^\^th men whose interests were so little umted with 
those of their employers, and whose sitimboii was so 
very precarious the Zemindars, Rqjahs, and other 
agents of the revenue, might cosily settle their own 
terms, and place tho fallacy of tlieir accounts bc>ond 
the reach of dotccUoo ilio mischief was less ni 
practice than reason would have antiapaled, because 
in the choice of these native functionancs the Enghsli 
were both judiaous and liapp) Another, and that 
the most pcmiaous pcrliops of all the errors into 
whicli Chvc exerted himself to mislead the Company, 
was, the behef whicli he created, that India over- 
flowed with ndics tlio cxi)octations be raised, and 
on whicli the credulous Comjwn> so fondly rehed^ 
lliat a torrent of treasure was about to flow injo 
tlicjr laps. jVs such expectations were adverse to 
Uic bcit use and improvement of thur resources, 
thc> only luwtcncd tliat disappointment and dutrcsi 
which their inconsistency with the matters of fact 
rendered a necessary confluence In political aflain 
it IS long before oven c.\pcncncc teaches wisdom 
Till the present moment incui*ant proiiUiCj of laa- 
sun. Iiavc never faded to dtceivt witJiout cta.sin£, to 
delude As often ns the pain of disappointment Iu< 
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become exceedingly seveie, we have condemned aBOOKiV 

Governor, in whose conduct we beheved that we had 

found the cause of our misery; and have begum im- 2767. 
mediately to pamper our fancy anew, with endless 
hopes and delusions. 

Under the feebleness of Suja Dowla, and the quar- 
rels which occupied the Mahrattas at home, the Com- 
pany enjoyed profound tranqmllity in Bengal for a 
considerable number of years; and during the ad- 
ministrations of Mr. Verelst and Mr. Caitier, who 
occupied the chair, till the elevation of Mr. Has’tings, 
and weie calm, unambitious men, few events of his- 
toncaj importance occurred. It was during a peiiod, 
like this, if ever, that the Company ought to have 
leplenished -their exchequer, and to have" attained 
financial, pi osperity. During this period, on the 
other hand, financial difficulties were continually in- 
creasing , and rose at last to a height which thi’eat- 
eUed them with immediate destruction. Doubtless, 
the anarchical state in which by the double govern- 
ment the provinces weie placed, contributed power- 
fully to impoverishment ; but the surplus revenue, with 
which the people of England weie taught to delude 
themselves, was hmdeied by more permanent causes. 

Though no body should behevent ; India, like other 
countnes,*m which the industrious arts are in their 
infancy, and in which law is too impel feet to render 
property secuie, has always been poor. It is only 
the last perfection of government, which enables a 
government to keep its own expense from absorbing 
every thing which it is possible to extract from the 
people : And the government of India, under the 
East India Company, by a delegation of servants at 
the distance of half the cucumference of the globe 
fi’om contiol, was most unhappily circumstanced for 
economy. On a subject like this, authority is useful. 
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Expidilton agatiitt Nepanl 

^ With regard to the increase of the expenses,"* says 
Clive, ** I take the case to stand thus Before tho 
Companj became possessed of the duannee, their 
agents had other ways of making fortunes. Presents 
were open to them They are now^ at an end. It 
was expedient for them to find some other channel 
the channel of the anl ond military charges. Every 
man now who is permitted to moke a bid, mokes a 
fortune.”* 

Durmg the year 1707, a march of tho Abdaleo 
Shah, towards Delhi, exated tho attention, though 
not m\ich the alarm, of the Presidency After some 
contests with the Seiks, and over runmng a few of 
the provinces, that powerful Chief returned to his 
own country An expedition was undertaken for 
the restoration of the Riyah of NepaoJ, ho bod been 
dispossessed by hu n^bbour of Gburka. The mo- 
tives were that Nepoul hod corned on a consider- 
able trolEc with the province of Beror , that its vid- 
mty to tho distnct of Bcttea afiorded great oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of trade , that all inter- 
course was now destroyed and Uiat the accom- 
pluhmcnt of tlio object was easy On the last point, 
at least, the authors of the war were not very cor 
rccUy informed and found they had miscalculated 
tlio dinicultics of subduing a country, surrounded by 
mouiitams, and accessible only by a few narrow and 
nearly imiwnctrablc defiles. The officer sent to com 
mond Uic expedition wos unable to proceed, and 
wrote for rcinrorccmcots. The Presidency were 
violently disappointed and felt a strong inclination 
to urcak their vengeance upon tiic Commander 
Bang obliged to send assistonco to IModras, they 

* CUn., 4pc cii, ai poLluiicJ hj Uaucir reprutnJ ia AIokk) i Dt* 

Ulr,£arl7r3, p, IL 


0 
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were unable to aflford reinforcements, and recalled BOOKIV. 

I M 

the detachment. ^ The wai’ with Hyder AH had now 
broken out in Carnatic; and considerable supplies, 
both ,in men and money, were demanded from 
Bengal. This year, finanical distress began to be 
experienced, ■» Complaints were fii’st emitted of the 
scarcity of money ; ascril^ed, not to impoverishment 
of the country, but to a dram of specie, occasioned 
by the annual exportation of the piecious metals„ 
chiefly to China, on account of the Company’s in- 
vestment, and also in other directions; while the 
usual supphes of bulhon horn Europe (the Company 
providing their investment from the revenues, the 
Dutch and French from the fortunes of the EngHsh 
consigned to them for transmission) were almost 
wholly cut off.^ 

Early in the yeai’ 1768, arrived the Company’s 
peremptoiy order for abohshing entirely the trade of 
their servants in salt, and other articles of intenor 


* Letters fiom the Presidency, to the Directors, Verelst’s Appendix. 

* In the le'tter of the Select Committee to the Directors, dated Fort 
Wilham, September 26th 1T67, they say, “We have frequently ex- 
pressed to you our apprehensions lest the annual exportation of treasure 
to China would produce a scarcity of monej m the country This sub- 
ject becomes every day more serious, as we already feel in a very sen- 
sible manner, the effects of the considerable dram made from the silver 
currency.” And in their letter of the 16th of December, they add, 
“ We foresee the difficulties before us m making pronsion agreeably to 
your orders for suppljing Chma with silver bulhon*even for this season. 
We have before repeatedly requested your attention to the consequences 
of this exportation of bullion ; and we now beg leave to recommend the 
subject to your most senous consideration — assuring you^ that, should 
we find It at all practicable to make the usual remittances next year to 
Chma, tlie measure will prove*fatal to your mvcstment, and ruinous to 
tlio commerce of Bengal ” — -The absurdity of the theory which they in- 
vented to account for the want of money, that is, of resources (to wit, 
the drain of specie) is shown by this face ; that the pnee of commodi- 
ties all the while, mstead of falling had immensely nsen See the tesu- 
uionies of Hastings and Franas, in tlieir minutes on. the revenue plans, 
Sixth Report of the Select Committee m 1781, Appendix xiv and xv 
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BOOKiv traffic for laying it open and confining it to the 
^ natives and for restricting their servants entirely to 
1768 mantime firanches of commerce*^ 

The commission of one and one-eighth pe^ cent, upon 
the duanee revenues, which by the Select Committee 
had been settled upon the Governor oya compensa- 
tion for rdmquishing his share in ^he salt trade, was 
also commanded to cease. For os much, however, as 
the mcome of their servants, if thus cut off fix>m ir- 
regular sources of gain, was represented as not suf- 
fiaen^y opulent, the Company granted o commission 
of two and a lialf per cent upon the net produce of 
the duonce revenues, to be divided into 100 equal 
shores, and distributed in the following proportions 
to Iho Governor, thirty-one shares to the second m 
CouncD, four and a half to the rest of the Select 
Committee, not having a cbiclship, each three and a 
half shares , to the Members of the Council not 
having a chicfship, each one and a half, to the Com*' 
mondcr in Chief, seven and a half shares to Colonels, 
each, tno and a half, Licutcnont-Coloncls, each, one 
and a half and to Majors, three fourths. An ad- 
ditional pa) was allotted, to Captains of three shil- 
lings, Licutcoonts (uo shilhngs, and Fnsjgns one 
slulliDg per daj 

Some uneasiness still cooUnued with rfapcct to the 
dcaigns of Suja Dowla bctucen whom and UicLni 
[)erur considerable discordance prevailed. ThcDircc- 

< ** Pau cipmcoM ** ib«j Mjr " bai »o Sispmied tu «iil> hlea 

Um DCCtUU^ 14* fnafifiinj •aij iuinipCU* muluiC UOdcT 

i'Of pfoicctKia, wilLu) lb« mow limiU ct our cipoft mxxl iupurt md* 
iImI Mfl Lx.k U) errr^ butoTAUMi ut tli« wIaiuI u u uinutua oa 

imuni n la of th« oaiifo of th« cuuiiUj «ho ooir taor« putkx^ 
Urlj oor ^tccuug; and i*«oUctn )t u moch uor dm/ U tkwi 
Um 1I4 UuTUr L<t<a(cq Um Ittoowiaticud r f;hu ta^aad ilto 
|i iomin4uUrf ^iwtutoo.** Lcucr Irvai U • Uu(cUat,(Uud JCtii 
N lemUr* 1161 
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tors had forwai’ded the most positive orders for re- BOOEiv, 
calling the biigade from Allahabad ; and for confining 
the operations of the Company’s ai’my entirely with- 
in the hmits of the Company’s teintoiy. The 
Council thought it necessary to disobey ; and m their 
letter went so, far as to say that they “ must expiess^ 
their great astonishment at such an absolute restric- 
tion, without permitting them upon the spot to judge 
how far, fi.’oni time and circumstances, it might be 
detrimental to their afiairs.” 

The most important particular in the situation of 
the Company m Bengal was the growing scarcity of ' 
pecuniary means.^ In the letter fi’om the Select 
.Committee to the Court of Directors/ dated 21st^ 
November, 1768, “ You will -perceive,” they say, 

“ by the state of your tieasuiy, a tgtal inabdity to 
discharge many suras which yom’ ai’e indebted to m- 
dividu^s for deposits in your cash, as well as to issue 
any part of the consideiable advances lequLred for the 
service of every pubhc department. And you will 
no longer deem us reprehensible, if a decrease in the - 
amount of your future investments, and a debase- 
ment of their quality, should prove the consequence.” 

By a correspondence between the Presidencies of 
Fort Wdliam and Foit St. George, in the beginning ' 
of March, 1769, the dangerous consequences to be 
apprehended fiom the exhausted state of theii* tiea- 
suries, and the necessity of establishing a fund against 
futuie emergencies, weie mutually explained and ac- 
knowledged. In two sepal ate consultations, held by 
the President and Council at Fort WiUiam, in the 
months of May and August, the utility, or rather the 
indispensable necessity of such a fund underwent a 
solemn discussion , and was pronounced to be with- 
out dispute, _^But as the expenses of the goveimnent 
left no lesource for the cieation' of it, except the 
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BOOKIV dinimution of the inTestment, or quantity of goods 
^ transmitted to the Company in England, they re- 
solved upon that reduction, and limited to forty five 
lacs the mvestment of the year 

Even this resource was in a very short time per 
caved to be insufficient. On the 23d of October a 
defiacDcy of 6,63,055 rupees appeared on the balance 
of recapU and disbursemeuts and the President 
and Couned m their Minute declared, “ That how 
ever the public might have been flattered, they could 
not flatter themselves, with any expectations from 
their revenue and that the only expedient within 
their reach was to open their treasury doors for re- 
mittances ^ * 

These remittances consisted chiefly of the money 
or fortnnes of the mdinduols who hod grown nch in 
the Company’s service, and who were desirous of 
transmitting their acquisitions to Europe. Such 
persons were eager to pay their money to the Com 
pony’s government in Indio, upon rccaving an ohli 
gallon for repayment from the Company m England 
in the language of commerce, for a bill upon tho 
Company payable in England The money thus re 
* ccivcd, m other words borrowed, was applied to tho 
exigencies of the service and by augmenting tJicir 
re>ourccs as always higlily agi:ccnhlL to tho *cr> ants 
in India Tlic payment however of these loans or 
bills in England was opt to become exceedingly Tn- 
convcnlcot to the Directors. The sole fund out of 
wbidi the pa} ment could be mode was tho sole of the 

• Th* Prtu Jau and Cowpnl uf Fott ia Uku* Utur (d^lcd 

lb« 9Utur MatcH, ilf/j) to til* 1 midctit «ud Cooool oT lo/tSt. 
Otor-r tjJCoL lu pubrtic Unatef '*U m locpvUjiuU* «il<Jcnc« Um/ 
tud tnuiiiimtcd (otL*u' LuoucuaU* tauCcri uf Um cuc£craud la 
iWir iKw ici^uucd »Jf jota^u h«) be □ {^Ured,** tL* 

•< w«» •laUi iLcj <ipccu4 tbcA La CwAH({u<i4:« lu 
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investment, or the goods transmitted to them fi’om BOOK IV. 
India and China. If the quantity of these goods 
was less in value than afforded a suiplus equal to the 
amount of the bills which were di’awn upon them, 
they remained so’far - deficient in the abihty to pay. 

And if the goods were sent in too exorbitant a quan- 
tity, the market was insufiBcient to carry theni off. 

An opposition of interests was thus created be- 
tween the governing part of the servants abroad, 
and the Courts of Directors and Proprietors at home. 

For the facility -lof their operations, and the success 
of their govemmentj it was of great importance for 
the servants to preserve a full treasury in India, se- 
cured by a small investment, and the receipt of 
money for bills. It was the interest of the Directors 
to have an ample supply of money at home, which on 
the other hand could only be pioduced by a large in- 
vestment, and a moderate transmission of bills. The 
Directors, accordingly, had given very explicit in- 
structions on this subject ; and in their letter of the 
11th of November, 1768, after acknowledging the 
growing deficiency of the funds in India, had said ; 

“ Nevertheless, we cannot suffer ourselves to be 
drawn upon to an unlimited amount, the state of the 
Company’ s afifaus heie not yet admitting us to answer 
lai'ge drafts upon us firom India ; but should the exi- 
gency of your affairs lequire your recei vmg money 
into your treasury, we prefer the mode of borrowing 
at inteiest to that of granting bills upon us: We 
therefore permit you to take up such sums on in- 
Iterest, for one year certain, as will answer your vaii- 
ous demands, which aie to be paid off at the expira- 
tion of that period, or as soon after as the state of 
your treasury will admit ^of. You ai’e theiefoie to 
confine your drafts upon us, by tlie ships to be dis- 
patched from your Presidency in the season of 1769, 
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to the same amount as we allowed last jear, viz 
70 0004”’ 

"When the amount of the sums which it was the 
desire of mdividuals to send home exceeded the 
amount which it was pcmntted to the govemmentm 
India to receive, m other words to draw hills for upon 
the Company at home, the parbra who were deprived 
of this channel of remittance betook themselves to 
the French and Dutch tactones, and pmd the money 
into their treasuries for bills upon their nespectivo 
companies, payable m Europe This, Irom an early 
period of Mr Verelsts odministratipn, had consti- 
tuted a heavy sut^jectof comphunt as making these 
subordmatc settlers to abound with money, while tho 
English were oppressed witli want As he ascribed 
tlie financial ddficulties of tho Company’s govern- 
nicnt merely to a defect of ciurency not of rev enue, 
so ho ascribed the defect of currency to the remit 
tanccs which were forced mto tho Dutcli and Frcncli 
channels though neither of these nations corned any 
tjicac out of India, and were only saved to a certain 
extent tlic necessity of importing liulhon To limi 
It appeared surpnsing that the Dutch and 1 rcnUi 

I Ejjblb I(rport £roei th« Conualtlr* of 1773 i4pp<oJii, 

^o. L /n tKcJrfctlcr I7tli Mwcii IT60 t be/ tolar tnodifp titefr (urmcr 
djrcctxuk su to w; ** Upoa rcoooiuieniif; lubject of rcnull occ^ 
find It to witb that of tli« bneitsiait that ih« incxa»« of 

the lormcr mu t al«r«j» deprpd oa that of tho latter Tht pmiuc* of 
oar ulo hero u tLt eclj chaonel of oar rtcciptt j ami our fluqnxhj i; 
utualMa In IdJib «sxiltl ootarail lu if we wer« to lulTcr our»<Im to be 
drawn opon to the amooat ( the coat of our hotsaward aup>ev In 
order ihmfora to oflita the odtooUCca of the Coap«aj and ibnr Kr- 
%ant} wedopmoit^ a to locniaaa jour rcmiiCnnco bj (b« itiipi thw 
poubed (mm Iknjal in lha hombi of 1709 bejtind tb« hnuiAjUa in 
o«r Utter of the Itth Nornnber Uit| lo btr as oo* luif uf ilia tiuu 
wbichjouriu ctlmeot aeotlutna lo that seasua si aU Cl cred the amount 
f siitj UeLi Uot if jtm i!u out irud lx me on Iniolment c cerdu „ 
ibjt loni j lu utj it tlxti et«£na j ardraJIs upca os b^ccjUj to our 
iaJ U ucrol ibc lllh NvifUiLeC buU* 
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Companies should find it easy to pay the bills which BOOK 17. 
were drawn upon them for money received m India; but 
that the English Company should find it impossible ; j^y 69 . 
and he ascribed the restrictions which they imposed 
to a timid and narrow sphit.^ One circumstance, 
however, which constituted a most important dif- 
ference, he was lU situated to perceive. The French 
and Dutch Companies were chiefly commercial ; and 
whatever money was received in India was laid out 
in the purchase of goods ; these goods were carried 
to Europe, and sold before the bills became due ; the 
bills were* paid out of the proceeds; and a great 
trade was thus earned on upon English capital. The 
Enghsh Company, on the other hand, was become a 
legal, as well as a commercial body; the money 

i 

• - " 

‘ In lus letter to the Directors, dated 26th Septembei, 1768, he says, 

“ Tlie extent of the Dutch and French credit exceeds all conception, 
and their bills are even sohcited as favoure The precise sums received 
by them for some years I have endeavoured to ascertain, though hitherto 
without success , but if we only form our idea from the bills drawn this 
year from Europe on individuals here and Madras, the amount will ap- 
pear prodigious and alarming Advices of drafts and letteis of credit 
have been already received to the amount of twenty-eight lacks on 
Bengal, and ten on Madras , and I have the most certain information 
that their treasures at Pondicheny and Chandernagore are amply fur- 
nished with all provision tor both their investments and expenses forthree 
' years to come- » You have often complained of the increase and supe- 
iiority of the French and Dutch investments, but your orders and re- 
gulations have furnished them with the most extensive means of both 
It 13 in vain to threaten dismission trom your service, or forfeiture of 
youi protection, for sendmg home money by foreign cash, while you open 
no doors for remittances yourselves Such menaces may render the 
practice more secret and cautious , but will never dimmish, .much less 
leraove the evil” Verelst’s Appendix, p 113 So much did Mr 
Verelst's imagination deceive him,'in regard to the prosperity of the 
Enghsh nvals, that the exclusive privilege of the French Company^ 

/ alter they had struggled for some time on the verge of bankruptcy, were 
suspended by the King, and the trade laid open to all the nation. They 
were found unable to extricate themselves from their difficulties, and 
lesigning their effects into the hand_s of government, for certain govern- 
ment annuities to the proprietors of stock, the Company were in reality 
dissolved Kajiial, liv viii.sect 26,27. 

8 
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BOOKiv which wns paid for remittance into their treasury In 
^ India was absorbed in the expense of the govem- 
17C9 so much only ns could be spared was em- 

ployed in the purchase of investment ' This was one 
cause undoubtedly of the comparative inabflity of the 
English Directors to pay the bills which were drawn 
upon therm 

In the Consultation of the 23d of October, in 
consideration of great exigency, it wns resolved, that 
the Board would receive oil monies tendered to the 
Coropan/« treasury from that day to the 1st of No- 
vember, 1770, and at the option of the lenders, 
grant, cither interest notes payable in one year or 
receipts bearing interest at eight per cent for lulls to 
bo granted at the sailing of the first ship alter the 
22d of November, 1770, payable with three per cent 
interest, in equal proportoos on each tender, at one, 
two, and three )ear8 sight iVnd as a resource to 
tile Directors, it was resolved to enlarge the invest 
ment by purdiaamg, not with ready money, but uith 
bonds at eight per cent, and one year s credit This 
ivos the last considerable act m wLidi the Governor 
was engaged He resigned bis office on tlic 2-ltli of 
December, and was succeeded by jMr Cartier A 
new treat) had been concluded with Sujo Dowla, 
which allayed whatever suspicions the ambiguous 
conduct of that Governor luid raised, and Mr Vcrcht 
left the three provinces in profound tnin(]uilhty ^ 

' Tb«paaa|wilnuecmI*ftdW«ib«pobUc,£}rih«hulW74>rVcr«tUt 
uldtuiitmlui, are TiHUul 10 ibe Deports of iLcTM^Cuouiultfcs Ulll'i 
uulu) ibe VpfwuiUx to U* into View of IlcocaJ lotniulkai tot <)•- 
macUiO]} to U cauuoailjr (IcaocU,!* oUawoJ trum iho numc/wu TnOi 
of th« liaj ^ y. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Suhahdar of Deccan dethroned by his brother — 

The JE,nglish take possessw}i of the 'Northern 
Circars — Make a Treaty xvith' the Siibahdar of 
Deccan — Which embroils them with Hyder AU 
— Histoiy of Hyder Ah — Hyder's frst war 
with the E7iglish — Nexo Treaty with the Siibah- 
dar — Peace with Hyder. 

Ca]J,Natic remained but a short time free fi’om the BOOK IV. 
pressure of the neighbounug poweis. In the superior 
government of Deccan, Nizam Ali, who had re- 17 ^ 5 ^ 
sumed, upon the departure of Bussy, the command- 
ing station which he foimeily occupied, made no 
delay in employing alj Ins advantages to effect the 
dethronement of his feeble-minded bi other. On the 
18th of July, 1761,' he committed the Subahdar to 
a piison ; and invested himself with the fuU powers 
and insignia of the government. 

The treaty, by the provisions of which the preten- 
sions of England and Erance weie at this time ad- 
justed, affords a singular lUustiation of the obvious 
and neglected truth, that the knowledge requisite for 
good government in India cannot be possessed by 
ruleis sitting and delibeiating in Europe By the 
treaty of Paris, concluded on the 10th of Febiuary, 

1763, Salabut Jung was acknowledged as lawful 
Subahdar of Deccan, after he had been neaily two 
yeais dethroned, and another reigning in his stead. 

Tins instrument indeed, which recognised -^Salabut 
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BOOKiv Jung as a great sovereign, was the immediate cause 
^ of ]]i5 deatli for Nizam AIij who had been withheld 
by dread of the restoration of the French power in 
India, no sooner received intelligence of the treaty of 
Pans, by which the French resigned Carnatic, and 
appeared to abandon the contest, than he felt him 
fidf dehvered from all restraint, and ordered his bro- 
ther to be murdered in September, 1763 

With hltle concern about BasSalut Jung, who ne 
\ertbelcs3 was elder brother of Nizam Ah, that 
usurper at once a r^cidc and fratnade, now 
grasped, without a rival, the power of Subahdor of 
Deccan The personal title- or namo of lumself and 
lus father have by the English been converted into 
the appellative of hts sovereignty and it is under tlic 
title of the Nizam, that the Subalidar of Deccan is 
commonly known 

In the beginning of the year 17C5, tlie EngUsIi and 
hlaliomcd Ah tbcir Nabob were summoned to oc 
lion, by the irruption of Nizam AJi into Carnatic. 
With a great arpiy, wlucli seemed to Imvc no object 
in MOW but plunder and destruction, lie laid waste 
the open country ivith a feroaty, even greater tiuui 
the usual borUanty of Indian warfare The troops 
of the English and Nabob were put m motion from 
Arcot, under Uii command of Colonel Campbell, oud 
came in sight of the cncmj at Uio Pagoda of Iri 
petti The Nizam felt no desire to fight IIis nnii> 
was reduced to great distress fur provisions and 
water He dccanijicd accordingly on a sudden, and 
inarcliing forty nulcs in one daj evacuated Cnniatic 
l)> wa) of Colastna and Ncloa 

It was at tlus time tliat Lord Clive, on Ins passage 
from Europe to Ilcngal arrived at iNfadras. Plie 
ascimdancy of llu. 1 nglldi ovir the Mogul the unfor 
tuuatc aiul nniiiinil 1 iiijiunr blnli Aulum rendered 
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it extreniely easy to procure from him those imperial BOOK iv. 
grants whicli, however little respected by the sword, ^ 
still gave tlie appeai’ance of legal right to territoiial 1 ^ 65 . 
possession within the ancient limits of the Mogul 
empire. A phirmaun was solicited and obtained for 
the maritime distiicts, known by the title of the 
Northern Circars. Like the rest of India this tract 
was held by renters, responsible for a certain portion 
of revenue. Of these some were of, recent appoint- 
ment; others were the ancient Rajahs and Polygai’s 
of the countiy ; a set of men who wei e often found 
to be the most convenient i enters, and who, on the 
regular payment of the expected revenue, were sel- 
dom displaced The country fell within the govern- 
ment of the Subahdai’ of Deccan, and was managed 
by a deputy or commissioner of his appointment. 

After the English, however, had expelled from it the 
Erench, the authority of the Si^bahdar had been ra- 
ther nominal than real The Enghsh held possession 
of then* factories and forts , the Rajahs and Polygars 
assumed a species of independence; Salabut Jung 
had offered it to Mahomed Ali at the time of his 
quarrel with Bussy at Hyderabad ; and Nizam Ali 
himself had proposed to surrender it to the English, 
on the condition of militaiy assistance against Hyder 
Ali and the Mahrattas, The advantage of possess- 
ing the whole line of coast which joined the English 
territories m Carnatio to those in Bengal, sugge'sted 
to Clive the importance of obtaining it on permanent 
terms. A phirmaun was accordingly leceived from 
the Emperor, by which, as far as the forraahty of his . 
sanction could extend, the Northern Circars were 
freed from their dependance upon the Subahdar of, 
Deccan, and bestowed* upon the Enghsh Nor was 
this the only dmiinution which the nominal empire 
of the Nizam sustained ; for another phfrmaun was 
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BOOKIV procured from the Emperor, by ii\bidi Carnatic 
^ itself was rendered independent of hia authonty 
l-ygg and bestowed, holding immediately of the Emperor, 
upon the Nabob iMahomcd Ali, together ^nth the 
new titles of WoUnu Jan, Ummir ul Hind, which he 
ever aftera ards used * 

To take possession of the Circars, on its new and 
independent footing General Calhaud mardicd with 
the troops of Carnatic, and on the part of flie Riyahs 
and Polygars found little opposition to subdue The 
Ni2am, or Subahdar, was at that time engaged in 
the country of Barad making head against the Mah 
mttas But he no sooner heard of the operations of 
the English, than he proepeded uith great expedition 
to II)dcrabad and to avenge himself for the usur- 
patiou as it appeared to him of an important port of 
his dominions, made preparations for the mvasion of 
Carnatic The Presidenc) whom their pcfcuniar) 
weakness rendered timid were alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a u or With the Subnhdar and scut orders to 

I It U lUteU that Clire eten cntertaianl tb« projtct of oUuoioj tor 
MabemrJ AIj tbe pklnnaus cf Subaixitr of Pcccaa bot tbu tb« ls*> 
bob who It if tnia vu worn oot with ibo ftTia{£l« ^«blch bt had alrtod/ 
toUatned »Lo oow paalcd (or fate b/mI eojujnicjit uid wbou quaJitlct 
nUnutrd at c^ore than ihcir actual \aluo (>° bia corTcipoodcDCe 
with the Dufrclors he re{tm«ou Lif wpnl u Dxm lni»t aorlbr ibao 
that of asj MahoToedan whoto be had cvir bDO«a< lUpom ofCoo* 
nutter 177i)i fbruob fn m tbo prOficCt of ib« Brdaooi roterpnu aad 
dccUrid lUat “ the Drccaa waa too great for biu to dcura to bate 
the tlar-e of it»go eioro ot " LtUcr Ir«>iQ ibo "Nabob to Cbto uj iTC^, 
quoted (p loO) bj lb« auibrruf ibe lliftorr and Motugemcot ol 
ihr Eait India C hu( ooj — >tt if a]>o aibniitd, per) apt oo letter >,rDUodi 
(OLv natuai 1 j ttr« I n.f.diiit and Cuuocii, oo Vr Jobn Uadsaj i Ltt 
Itroftbo J ofjuur 1771 1 1 apeta in Uout t Appcadii p.a7t)lbat 
iL NtU b Ul d Li» uiJcaiuurf tu obuiu (L« eicrtjua of tb« b 

pjo r to prucara b i t) i L t clnatun Lot inct not m lb a c rrn* 

I ud:o di p-.diuu lu ibe frrvantf of tbe C mpanr 1 be p*uut ii not 
ol MU<oiCot iiui'OiUUkc* tu r luuo ibu «e fboulJ j ai ujr ( u.c in o 
deal ux>n^ to avcetuui wbttbcr ite ouc aU kUon or iLt otLcr i» U • 

iruUi. 
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Ohjeetions to the Treaty. 

CaHiaud to hasten to Hyderabad wtli full powere to BOOKIV 
negotiate a peace. A treaty was concluded on the 
12th of November, 1766, by which the Company 2767. 
agreed to pay to the Nizam an annual tiibute of five 
lacks of rupees for the three cu'cars of Rajahmundry, 

EUoie, and Mustephanagur; and for those of Sicca- 
cole (Chicacole) and IMurtezanagur, two lacks each, 
as soon as they were definitively placed in their 
hands. Murtezanagur, commonly called Guntoor, 
had been assigned as a jaghire to Bassalut Jung ; and 
the Company were pleased to suspend their occupa- 
tion of it, so long as^ Bassalut Jung should live, or so 
long as he should remain a faithful subject to Nizam 
Ah. They further engaged to hold a body of troops 
in leadiness, “ to settle m every thing right and pro- 
per, the affairs of his Highness’s govejmment ” And 
they gave him a present of five lacks of rupees, which 
the Nabob was ordeied to find money to pay ^ 

This treaty has been severely condemned. But 
the Presidency were not mistaken in legard to their - 
own pecuniary difficulties, though they probably over- 
estimated the power of the Nizam, whose unpaid 
and mutinous troops the money which he received by 
the treaty scarcely enabled him for a short time to 
ajipease. The most imprudent article of the agree- 
ment was that which stipulated for the Nizam the 
assistance of Enghsh troops ; because this had an 
evident tendency to embroil, and in the event did 
actually embroil them, with other powers. The ex- 
ploit in which they were first to be employed, the 
reduction of the fort of Bangalore, was not, it is pro- 
bable, dishked by the Presidency ; because they were 
already upon hostile terms with Hyder Ah, to whom 


1 Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy m 1781, p, 22, Hist 
and Management, p 151, Collection of Treaties, p 364 
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BOOKiv it bebnged. The Nizam, however, after avaibn^ 
Cbaf 8 . lum Kpjf nf the assistance of the Bntish troops in col- 
jygy lectmg the tribute from the Poljgars, on his mordi, 
listened to the overtures of Hyder, who was too emi 
nent a master m the arts of mtngue to let slip an op- 
portunity of dividing his enemies The Nizam con- 
cluded with him a treaty of alhancc, in consequence 
of which they united their forces at Bangalore And, 
in August 1767, they began to moke incursions into 
Carnatic. 

H} der Ah who began to occupy the attention of 
the English, and who proved Jhe most formidable 
enemy whom they had ever encountered m India, 
had now rendered himself entire master of the king 
dom of hlysore. The prinapahty of iMysore, a re- 
gion of considerable magmtude, hod formed one of 
the dependencies of the great Hindu Government of 
Bijanuggur, Which was broken up by the formation 
of the iMahomedan kingdoms in Deccan When the 
dcchmng power of the sovcrdgni of Bijanuggur 
enabled iMysore to throw off its dependence upon 
that anaent monarchy, its distance and other local 
circumstances saved it from subjection to any of the 
hlohomedon powers. It contmued, therefore, till 
^ the penod of HydePs usurpation, under a pure Hindu 

government, and afforded a saUsCictoiy sjicamca of 
the political institutions of the native Hindus. The 
arts of government were less understood in tlmt, than 
lu the aiflhomedan districts of India Hardly ever 
have mankind been united in coasidcrahlc soactics 
under a form of poUt} moro rude, tlion Umtuhicli 
has every where been found in Uiosc ^lorts of India 
which remained purcljr Hindu * At a {icriod cou 


> S«« i1l« UUittrmUooi of tb« Mjwr CoicmiMin, m iL« imlrucur* 
rUa m o of CgL VV liku 
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siderably prior to the I’ise of Hyder, the government 
of Mysore liad assumed that state, wliich, if we may 
judge by its own example, and tliat of the Mali- 
rattas, Hindu goveniments had a general tendency 
to assume. The Rajah, or hlonarch, was stripped 
of all power, while a minister kept him a prisoner, 
and governed absolutely in his name. At the time 
when the wars of the English in Carnatic com- 
menced, the powers of the Rajah of Mysore were 
usurped by two brothers, named Deoraj, and Nun- 
jeraj. It was this same Nunjeraj, whom the French 
were enabled to bring to then* assistance at Trichi- 
nopoly; and who there exhibited so- many specimens 
of the rudeness of his people, and of his own ignor- 
ance and incapacity. And it was in the station of a 
subordinate officer in tlie service of this commander, 
that Hyder Ali began his career. 

Mahomed Beloli, the great grandfather of Hyder, 
was a native of Punjab^ who came into Deccan in 
the character of a fakir, and, setthng in the distnct 
of Calburga, about 110 miles in a north-west dnec- 
tion from Hyderabad, acquired considerable property 
by the exercise of his religious talents. Mahomed 
'Beloli had two sons, Mahomed Ah, and JMahomed 
WeUee They left then* father’s house, and tra- 
veUing southward became, at Sera, revenue peons, or 
armed men, employed, according to Indian practice, 
in the forced collection of the taxes. Mahomed Ah 
died at Colar, and Mahomed WeUee, for the sake of 
his propel ty, expeUed his, widow and son, and drove 
them from his doors. The name of the son' was 
Futtee Mahomed, the father of Hyder. He ob- 
tained, along with his mother, protection ft-om a 
petty officer, called a naik of peons, by whom he was 
brought up and employed as a peon, or common foot 
goldier, in the party under his command. Futtee 
1 


BOOK IV. 
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1767 . 
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BOOK IV Mahoraed found meana to distinguish himself, and, 
^ in the service of the Nabob of Sera, became, first a 
noik of peons, and afterwards the fojedar, or mflitaiy 
superintendant of a district But misfortune over- 
took his master The Nabob was dethroned, his 
family plundered , and Futtee Mahomed lost his life 
in their defence. He left t^\o sons, thQ elder Shabas, 
the youngest Hyder, and a widow who had a bro- 
ther, the naik of a few peons, m the service of a 
KiUedar of Bangalore With tins man, the mother 
of Hyder sought, and, together witli her sons, ob- 
tomed protection When Shobas the elder of thd 
brothers, grew towards manhood he was recom- 
mended by his unde to on olBccr in the service of 
the Rajah of hlysorc Tlic youth quickly rose to 
distinction and obtained the command of 200 borsc 
and 1 000 peons, Hyder, till the age of twenty- 
seven, could be confined to no senous persmt, but 
spent his life between the labours of the chose and 
the pleasures of voluptuous mdoltncc and not Ho 
jomed, however the troops of Mjson. as a volunteer 
at the siege of DeonhuUj, the castle of a polygar, 
about twenty four nules north-cast ftom Bangalore, 
which, in 1749, Nunjeny undertook to reduce On 
tills occasion the ardour the courage and tlio men 
tal re&ourccs of Hyder, drew u[)on him the attention 
of the General and at the termination of tfie siege, 
he was not only nil:>ed to the command of fifty horse, 
and 200 i>cons, or foot, but was entrusted with the 
diajjjC of one of the gates of the fortress 

He continued to rc'comnicnd himself with so mucli 
succe'i^ to Xuiijtmj that when tlic dforts of the 
£n^)L>li to c:>tuhU5li their nuthont} m 'Madura und 
111 17^7 rtndcreil prc'canous the jKWMSaion 
of tliL fort of Dmdigul, II)dcr was cliaen as the 
man on whom Its defence could, with greate t suaty, 
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repose. It "was situated on a high rock in the BOOK iv. 
middle of a plain, at neaily an ecpial distance, of about 
fifty mUes, from Madura and Tiichinopoly ; and 
amid the confusions of Caniatic had fallen into the 
hands of the Mysoreans about ten years before. 

This elevation added fuel to the ambition of Hyder ; 
and from this period his exertions in its gratification 
became conspicuous and incessant. 

The depredations upon which all Indian, and 
other barbarous warriors, are so much accustomed to 
subsist, he reduced to a system. Tliei’e are m India, 
and in particular 'in that part of it to Avhich he be- 
longed, a species of troops, or of men bearing the 
title of soldiers, who aie particularly skilled in all 
the arts of plunder and of theft; who leceive, in- 
deed^ no pay in the armies of most of the Indian 
-states, but are understood^ to provide for themselves 
by the devastations which they commit. A body of 
these men Hyder engaged in his' service ; and em- 
ployed in the business of depiedation. Hyder. had 
never learned either to write or to read, but he 
valued himself upon the faculty of performing ex- 
actly by memoiy arithmetical calculations, with 
greater velocity than the most expert accountants. 

He agreed with his depredators to receive from them 
one half of the spoil ; and so skilfuUy, we are told, 
weie his checks contiived that it was nearly impossible 
for any |)art of it to be concealed It 'was of httle 
importance to Hyder, oi to his gang, when the con- 
venience and safety were equal, whether the property 
which they acquu’ed was taken from fiiends or fioni 
foes Valuables of every desciiption were theil* 
piey,_«fi'om convoys of gram,” says Mr. Wilks, 
cattle and sheep, which weie among the most pro- 
. fitable heads of plunder, down to the clothes, tur- 
]Dr7ns, and ear-rings, of travelleis and villagers, men, 
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BOOKiv women, and chfldrcn ” Thus it was, that Hyder oc- 
^ qoired the sinews of war and before he left Tnchi 
1767 nopoly, to which he bad repaired in the army of 
Nuiyeny, be was a commander of 1 500 horse, 3;000 
regular mfimtry, 2,000 peons, and four guns. Hav- 
ing enlisted the most select of the men discharged 
by hfunjeny* he departed for Dindegul at the head 
of 2,500 horse,. 5,000 regular infantiy, and 3,000 
peons, with sis guns He employed againit the 
polygars of his (U*tnct and its neighbourhood the 
arts of fraud and of force, with equal success. His 
vigilant eye discovered, and Ins activity drained, 
every source of revenue He excelled in deceiving 
the government with false musters and accounts i 
and the treasures of Hyder were daily augmented, 
The distracted state of Madura, m 1757, encouraged 
him to moke an eHbrt to gain possession pf that 
country Lutiilohomcd Issoof pioi^cd against hinv 
at the head of the English Sepoys, and gave him a 
severe defeat at the pioujh of thp pairow ppss of 
Nntara 

The Mcok and distracted st^te of the government 
of 51} sore aiTorded opportunity to Hyder of ascend 
ing gradually to higher and higher situations aud 
power The llajah, who was uneasy at the state of 
insignificance lu which he was held, harassed (he mi 
nistcrs with perpetual mtngucs, and the brotlicrs 
themselves were so little unjtcd, Uiat Dcony, whq 
had most of years and of prudence, retired from the 
scum m disgust and left Nuqjcnij alone to sustaiq 
the weight of affair*. The treasury had been cx 
hausted by repealed exactions of the ^fahrattas and 
in 17o8 the troops orNuqjcraJ mutinied for payment 
of arrears 

lliu was on occasion on which H}dcr conccUet| 
tiiat he might interpose his authority iriUi ad 
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vantage.' He marched from Dindegul with the bookiv, 
whole- of his disposable troops ; exerted himself Avith ^ 
access in effecting a reconcih'ation between the bro- 
thers, and between the brothers and the Rajah ; with 
his stiict and experienced eye he examined and re- 
duced the false accounts of the army ; and, by effect- 
ing a partial payment of arrears, restored the troops 
to obedience. In this transaction he had sustained 
the character of a friend to all; and took cai’e to 
be rewarded in proportion. An assignment was made 
to him of the revenues of a track of country for sums 
due by the government ; and the fort and district of 
Bangalore were bestowed upon him in personal jag- 
hire. The moment looked favomable' for seeming 
what he probably deemed a greater advantage. 

Herri Sing was one of the most powerful chiefs in 
the service of Mysore, and the declared enemy -of 
Hyder. Under pretence of forwai’ding part of his 
troops to Dindegul, Hyder ^ sent a large detachment 
*to attack the camp of Herri Sing, who, reposing in 
careless security,' was surprised, with a lai’ge portion 
of his troops, and massacred in the middle of' the 
night. 

An invasion of the Mahrattas, which immediately 
followed, in the beginnmg of 1759, contributed more 
remarkably to the elevation of Hyder. Though 
several of the principal commanders disdained to 
serve under a man whom they had so lately seen in 
a veiy subordinate station, he was appointed to the 
chief command against this formidable enemy ; and 
acquitted himself with so much vigour and success, 
that befoie the end of the campaign he reduced them 
to an inclination for peace , and Concluded a treaty 
pn what were deemed favourable terms. 

Hyder was now advanced to the lank and power 
pf commander-in-chief, and had only his Ihend 
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BOOKiv and patron Nunjcraj, for Deorqj was dead, between 
^ him and the entire control of the resources of the 
state, Hyder 3 impatience admitted httle delay To 
secure the countenance of the Riyah a^nst a man 
who was at once his robber and his gaoler, was an 
easy intngue, and the troops, whose aireort had not 
been fully paid, and hod again increased, were art 
fUllv inat^ to mutiny against Nunjeny, and to 
place Hyder, by compulsion, at their head. The 
Rajah now interposed, and offered to procure pa> for 
the troops, as soon os Hyder should take au oath to be. 
obedient, and to renounce las connexion with the 
usurping minister H>der faded not to exhibit re 
luctance but at lost allowed himself to bo con 
strained and Nunjemj who could not any longer 
misunderstand the game and nhose courage was not 
remarkable, consented to retire, upon the condition 
of rccuMOg an honourable proMsioo The Rajah 
was corapUmented with the show of greater liberty 
but II>der, to be enabled to provide fot the arrears, 
and the regular pay of the troops, took care to pro- 
cure the assignment of the revenues of so mqny dis- 
tncts, tliat what was non in his direct possession cx 
cccdcd half the tcmtoiy of the state 

lu i^larcli 1759, Hyder received overtures from 
Lolly, inviting Iiliu to bw nssistonco ogainst the 
Kngliih and, ouiid the contentions of tlic rival 
strangers, looked fomnrd to aajuisitions m Carnatic. 
To jmve the waj for the share nliich he propoicd to 
take in dctcnniumg the fate of that iniportant re- 
gion, he resolved to obtain ^losc^cssion of the Icmtory 
which sciiamtcd iRjsore fttmi the coufincs of Coma- 
Uc, and winch comisted dr^t of tlic Itmtoryof Ani 
cul, kiiuated on Uic rmtun verge of tlic tract of 
woodv lulls, bclnecfi Savendj Droog and the Cavery, 
and next of tlie RarainaliaT a province Situated on 
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_y ^ - 

tKe intermediate level between the first and second bookiv. 
ranges^ of hills. Immediately after the termination ^ 
of the stratagem against Nunjeraj, a pait of the 
troops, with a confidential general, were detached to 
occupy this intermediate territory, which opened a 
safe communication into the veiy centre of the pro- 
vince of Ai’cot. Anicul and Baramahal were se- 
cured , and the General proceeded to Pondicherry,' 
under orders from Hyder, to settle the terms of co- 
operation vtith'the Flench. These were speedily 
adjusted , and, on the 4th of June, 1760, a detach- 
ment of the Mysoiean army arrived at Thiagar, 
which was surrendered to them by the treaty The 
defeat which was sustained by a detachment of the 
Enghsh army, sent to intercept the Mysoreans on 
thefr march to 3Pondicherry, greatly elevated the 
spmts of Hyder i and inspired him with a resolution to 
exert his strength in the war of Carnatic Several 
divisions of his tioops were ordered to assemble in 
Bai’amahal, and the affau’s of Caraatic might- have 
undergone a revolution, had not a stoim aiisen in 
another quai ter which it requu’ed all the address and 
powei of Hyder to elude. 

The distant employment of the troops of tlyder, 
and his own position, with a small detachment, under 
command of the guns of the palace, and suiroundecL 
by .the iiver, which, being now fuU, it was impossible 
to pass, suggested to the queen-mothei the possibility 
of cutting him off, and dehveiing hei son from the 
thialdom in which it was the evident intention of 
Hydei to letain him. The assistance was seemed of 
a Mahratta chief, who was at the head of an array in 
a neighbouring territory , and a cannonade began, 

Hyder soon discoveied that his situation was des- 
peiate* but the main attack being defeiied till the 
arrnal of the !Mahrattas, night came on> when 
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Hj/der s Dtxicnlj 

Hyder, with the assistance of a few boats, crossed tlio 
^ nver imperceived, with a small body of horse, leaving 
his fflmilj behind him and having travelled ninety- 
eight miles in twenty hours, the first seventy five on 
the same horse, he arrived at Bangalore. He was 
just in time to precede the orders of the Rajah, by 
which the gates of the fort would have been shut 
against bun and be now hastened to collect his 
forces, of which those serving with Lally constituted 
a pnnapol port. 

The fortunes of Hyder tottered on the verge of a 
preapice. 'Ihe troops, which were hastening to- 
wards him from Carnatic and Baramahal were inter- 
cepted by tbe jMabrotti^ who had joined the Rajah , 
and besieged m their camp. The utmost cflbrts of 
Hyder were ineffecliial to relieve them and his 
power was ready to drop Crom lus hands when the 
Molirattas agreed to march 00*, upon receiving the 
cctsiou of Baramahal, and the payment of •three lacks 
of rupees. They had engaged tbcir services to Lally, 
now besieged in Pondicherry but bad afterwards ac 
cepted tlic promise of a large sum from the EngUsh 
Nabob, on condition of returning immediately to 
Poonah It was m conscquci^cc of this stipubtion 
so fortunate for Hjdcr, that they accepted his adth 
tionol bribe and the man, wlio was dcsUiicd to 
bnng the English interests to the brink of ruin, was 
caved by a stroke of English pobtics. 

Hjdcr took the field ogalnst the forces of the 
Rajah, but atiU pcrcuviug himself to be inferior to 
lus enemies, he took a rcaoIuUon, which it required 
Oriental hypocrisy and impudence to form, and of 
whicli notlung less than Oncntal cn.'duhty could Iiavc 
been tijc dupe Unexpected, unarmed, and alone, 
he piesciitcd himsclf oi a suppliant at the door of 
Nunjeraj, and, being admitted, prmtratcd bimsclf at 
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his feet. He acknowledged, in terms of bitter an- BOOKiv. 
guish, the wrongs of which he was guilty toward ^ 
the first and greatest of his fiiends ; vowe'd to devote 
liis future life to their reparation ; and entreated a 
firm and sincere union, that he might establish Nun- 
jeraj in the station of honour and power in which he' 
had formerly .beheld him. It requires a high degree 
of improbabihty to prevent the greater part of man- 
kind from believing what they ‘ vehemently wish. 
Nunjeraj was gamed ; and lent his troops, his exer- 
tions, his name, and his influence, to give ascendancy 
to the cause of Hyder. Fraud was an operative instru- 
ment in the hands of this aspiring general. Finding 
himself inteicepted with the small detachment which 
had accompanied him on his sudden jornmey to the 
retreat of Nunjeraj, and his junction with the main 
V body of his army which he bad left to hang during 
his absence upon the rear of the enemy, rendered 
difficult, and his situation dangerous, he forged letters, 
in the name of Nunjemj, to the principal comman- 
deis in the. hostile army, letters purporting to be the 
result of a conspiiacy into which these commanders 
^ had already entered to betray their General to Nuu- 
jeraj. The bearer was seized of course , and the 
letters delivered into the hands of the Qeneral, who 
fulfilled the fondest wishes of Hyder, by taking the 
panic, and running away from the army. Dming its 
confusion it was assailed by the main body of Hyder’s 
forces in the rear, by the detachment with* himself in 
front ; and yielded an easy and decisive victory. The 
triumph of Hyder was now seemed. He delayed, 
only till he augmented his army, and took possession 
of the lov/er country ; when he ascended the Ghauts, 
and early in the month of May, 1761, ai’rived at the 
capital. He sent to the Rajah a message , “ That 
large sums weie due to Hyder by the State, and 
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BOOKIV ou^ht to be liquidated After the payment of those 
^ arrears, if the Kqjoh should be pleased to contmue 
1757 him in his semce, it was well, if not, Hydcr would 
depart, and seek his fortune elsewhere ” The mean- 
ing of this humble communication no one misunder 
stood It was arranged, that distncta should be re- 
served to the amount of three lacks of rupees for the 
personal expenses of the Rqjoh, and one lack for 
those of Nunjerjy and that of the remainder of the 
whole country the maijagement should be taken by 
Hyder mth the charge of providing for the expenses, 
avil and mihtary, of the government. From this 
penod Hydcr was undisputed master of the kingdom 
of jMysorc, 

Hyder was fortunately cast at one of those recur- 
nng penods in the history of Onental nations when, 
the spnngs of the onaent governments being worn 
out, and pohtical dissolution impending, a proper 
umon of audaaty and mtriguc has usuall) cle\ated 
some adventurer to the throne The degraded situa 
lion of the Rxyali, and the feeble and und^ilful admi 
nistratiou of the two brothers, opened on a>cDUC to 
power of ^hich Hydcr was ucU quahfied to n\ail 
himself The debilitated and distracted govcniincnt 
of the Suhahdor of Dcccan the dreadful blow 
winch the IMoliraitas had just received at the battle 
of pQuiput and the fierce and cximusUv c contentions 
whicli the n\al strangers in Carnatic were waging 
ognuut one another, lefl oil around a wide expanst, 
in which witiiout much resistance he nn^ht cx|)cct 
to reap an opulent liancst And Iind it not liap- 
pened, by a singular tram of circumstoncci that he 
was opposed bj the arms of a people wliosc progrciS 
* In Lnoulcdgw and iii the arts was far superior to his 

onn lie, and Ins son, would proliahlj have extended 
ihcir sway over the greater part ol Indio. 
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In prosecution of the design which Bassalut Jung BOOK I 
had formed to render himself independent of Nizam 
Ali, he proceeded, about the month of June in 1761, 1757 . 
to the reduction of Sera. This was a province,- for- 
merlj governed by a Nabob, or deputy, of the Subah- 
dar of Deccan. It was now possessed by the Mah- 
rattas. But the shock which the Mahratta power 
had sustained by the disaster of Paniput, inspired 
Bassalut Jung with the hope of making a conquest of 
Sera. By his approach to the teiritoiies of Plyder, 
that vigilant chief was quickly brought near to watch 
his operations. Bassalut Jung was, by a short ex- 
perience, convinced that his resources were unequal to 
Ins enterprise ; and as his elder brother was imprisoned 
by Nizam Ah,, on' the 18th of July, his presence at 
the seat of his own government was uigently requu’ed. 

That the expedition might not appear to have been 
undertaken in vain, he made an offer to Hyder of the 
Nabobship of Sera, though yet unconquered, for 
three lacks of rupees; and formally invested him 
with the office and title, under the name of Hyder 
Ali Khan Behauder, which he afterwards bore The 
allied chiefs united their aimies, and, having speedily- 
reduced the country to the obedience of Hyder, took 
leave of each other about the beginning of the year 

1762. 

Hyder continued to extend his conquests over the 
two Bahpoors , over Gooti, the teiritoiy of the Mah- 
ratta chieftain Moran Row , received, the submission 
of the, Polygais of Raidioog, Haiponelly, and Chit- 
tledioog , and early in 176J he marched under the 
invitation of an impostor, who pretended to be the 
young Rajah of Bednore, to the conquest of that 
kingdom. The temtoiy of Bednore includes the 
summit of that pait of the lange of -western hiUs, 
whidi, at a height of from four to five thousand feet 
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BOOK IV above tbe level of the sta, and for nine months of the 
^ year mvolved in nun and moisture, nhich clothe 
1767 them with the most enormous trees, and the most 
profuse vegetation, overlook the provinces of Canarp 
and JMalahar The capital and fort of Bednore, situ- 
ated m a basin surrounded by bills, extended its 
away over the montime region of Canara, and on the 
eastern side of the mountains, ns far as Santa Bednore 
and HoolalLera, withm twenty miles of Chittledroog 
This countiy had suflered httle final the calamities 
of recent war, and the nches of the capital, which 
n os eight miles m circumference, are represented as 
having been immense Hyder made the conquest 
with great case, and conltssed that the treasure 
which he acquired in Bednore was the grand instru- 
ment of his future greatness.' , 

Hyder devoted Jus mmd with great mtensity to 
the estobbshment of a vigorous and. cfficicot odnu 
nistration in this country, which opened to him a 
new scene of conquest. He took possesaon of 
Sooada, a district on the northern frontier of Bed 
note He reduced to- submission and dcpcndanco the 
Nabob of Savonoor, a territory which formed a deep 
indentation between lus recent acquisitions of Sera 
and Soonda And he rapidly extended his northern 
frontier across the nvers jVerda rMolpurha, and Gut- 
purha, almost to the hanks of the Kistna 


* Colooel \VlIL> tHsks b« <n>nn»tci tiui acuonot of u rtrf low at 
19/>X),OOOL ucHioi Mor« liidj it was Dot aUtlfdof Um icun **Tb« 
iBUoc&M propertj ** bo calls it, ** of iba most opslcet coauiK/cial town 
of tb« East, anti full of neb dwellmti ** llio souod JaiJ|iiacJU of CoIojkI 
\\ Uks (cocrall; preserves bun, isocb better tbao Onciiul gmlleota U 
(eocfai, from tba Iraio of Eastera perbole. Tb« nebest coouDcroal 
Wwa nf (b« >.jat oeUber • sea^port ow oa aa;^ C^rat luw oT cdohdu* 
Btcaumi in a >4u>tioo alutosl uuct* siUe, oo (be Uip of onaboltsotM 

tnouBtaj&il Itciules, tberaUiittl* rpulcQca ID atij boose talDcCa orb 
aoj kbcrp. Tba cbi farticl* of splrtvlour IS jewel* wb^b alaost alwaTt 
atacanietlawa/ or bU, opoo lb« appearaoca of dur^er 
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Hyder 'pressed by the Mahrattas. 

This danng progress, however, again brought the BOOKIV. 
Mahrattas upon his hands Since the battle of Pa- ^ 
nipiit, they had, in this quarter of India, been- pushed 
with some vigour by Nizam Ali, the new Subahdar, 
who, at the commencement of his reign, gave. some 
aigns of mihtary ardour and talent. ► He had con- 
strained them to restore the celebrated fortress of 
Dowlatabad, in 1762; and, in 1763, caiTied liis arms 
to Poona, the capital, which he reduced to ashes. 

The accommodation which succeeded this event, and 
the occupation which the Nizam- was now receiving 
by the war for the reduction of his bi other Bas^aliit 
Jung, seemed to present an opportunity to the Mah- 
rattas of chastising the encroachments of a neigh- 
bour, whom as yet they despised. Madoo Row, 
who, third in older of time, had, under the title of 
Peshwa, or Prime Mihister; succeeded to the supreme 
authority among the ^ Mahratta. states,' crossed" the 
Kistnain May, 1764, with an. army which, greatly 
outnumbeied that which Hyder was able to bring 
into the field.* He sustamed a tedious, unequal 
conflict, which gi’eatly i educed- and disheartened his 
army, till 1765, when the Mahrattas agreed io 
retire, upon condition that he should restore the'dis- , 
tricts wrested from Morari Row, relinquish all claims 


* Col Wilks makes, on this occasion, ajudicious remark, the spmt^of 
which should have sa\ ed him from the pecumary exaggerations mentioned 
above “ I have found it proper,” he says, “ to distrust my manuscnpts 
in statements of numbers more than in any other case In no country, 
and in no circumstance, is it safe to trust to any statement of numbers 
that 13 not derived from actual returns Even Sir Eyre Coote, whoso 
keen and experienced eye might be considered a safe guide, pnd whose 
pure mind never harboured a thought of exaggeration, states the force of 
Hyder, in 'the battle of Porto Novo, 1st July, 1781, to have been from 

140.000 to 150,000 horse and irregular infantry, besides twenty-five bat- 
talions of regulars, when it is certain that the whole did not exceed 

80.000 ” Hist Sketches, p 461. 
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Hyder hegint 

BOOKIV upon the temtory of Savanoor, anji pay thirty two 
a. of rupees 

JY 57 He hastened to give order to his recent conquests 
in the east, which the late mtermption of his pros- 
penty had animated into rebelhon As his forts and 
garrisons had remained firm, these disturbances were 
speedfly reduced, and he immediately turned his eye 
to new acquisitions, Having employed the greater 
part of the year 1765 in regulating the afiain of his 
government, and repairing his losses, he descended 
into Canom m the b^mmng of 1766, with the de- 
dored mtention of making the conquest of Malabar 
-After on irregular war of some duration witli the 
J^airs, the whole country submitted and a few sub- 
sequent struggles only afforded on opportunity for 
cutting off the most refractory subjects, and csta- 
bUahuig ajuiore complete subjection He bad ac- 
complished this important enterprise before tlm end 
of the year 1766, when he was recalled to Senng 
apatam, by intclhgence of the utmost importance 
Modoo Row hod issued from Poona Nizam Ah, 
with an English corps, was odvanang from H>- 
idcrobod , tlic English bod already sent to attack some 
of his distncts which interfered with Carnatic and 
all these po^sers werejomed, according to report, m 
one grand confederacy for the conquest of Mysore 
Nizam jUi, howoer, and the EngUsli, were the only 
enemies whom it was immediately ncccssaiy to op- 
po3Cfc.and the Nizam, ns we lia\e already setn, lie 
easily converted iuto on oily In tills state of hii 
kingdom and fortunes, be began his first war wdtli the 
English, in 1767 * 

lie was exasperated, not onI> by the readiness 

• Lilt of Ujnftr the Ecacxtfcbtxir CJ 

wt lha Uti wofc* bt wUlU^csce. 
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War 'With the English. 

with which, in the late treaty with the Nizam, the bookiv. 
English had agreed to join in hostUities against him, 
but by an actual invasion of his dominions Under 
the pretence that it formerly belonged to Carnatic, ' - 
but chiefly, induced, we may suppose, by the .consi- 
deration of the passage. which it afforded an enemy „ 
into the heart of that country, the Enghsh had sent a 
Major, with some Europeans and two battahons of 
Sepoys, into Baramahl, who, unhappily, were just 
strong enough to oven’un the open territory, and 
enrage its master; but were unable to make an^ 
impression upon the strong forts, much less to secmje 
possession of the countiy. 

It was by means of Maphuz Khan, the brother of 
the English Nabob, who had acted as an enemy ,of 
the English from the period of his rec^ as renter of 
Madura and Tinivelly, that Hyder effected. h;s 
liance with the N^izam. The English corps, .under 

Colonel Smith, which had followed the Nizam, into 

* » 

Hyder’s dominions, had separated from his army, 
upon intimation of the design which that faithless 
cusui’per was supposed to entertain. The Nabob 
Mahomed Ali, who had eaily intelligence of the 
views of the Ni^am, uiged the Presidency to attack 
his camp before the junction of the Mysorean, The ^ 
advice, however, was neglected, and, in the month of 
September, Colonel Smith was attacked on his 
maich, near Changamal, by the united foices of the 
.new alhes. He sustained the attack, which, foi the 
space of an hour was ^^gOlously maintained, and for 
that time repelled the enemy. Pie found himseli^ 
however, under the necessity of flight , and marching 
thirty-six horn’s, without lefieshment, he aiiived at 
Trmoinalee. He heie enclosed Inmself \nthin the 
walls of the fort, from which he soon beheld the sui- 

2 E 2 
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BOOKiv upon the temtoiy of Savanpor, an^ pay thirty two 
®- Jacks of rupees 

jygy He hastened to give order to his recent conquests 
in the east, which the late interruption of his pros- 
perity had animated into rebeUion As his forts and 
garrisons had remained firm, these disturbances were 
speedfly reduced, and he immediately burned his eye 
to new acquisitions, Hanng employed the greater 
part of the year 1765 in regulating the affairs of hia 
government, and repairing his losses, he descended 
into Conora m the begmmng of-1766, with the de- 
dored mtention of making the conquest of Blolabar 
jUter on irregular war of some duration with the 
J^oirs, the whole country submitted and a few sub- 
sequent struggles only afforded an opportunity for 
cutting off the most re&actory subjects, and esta- 
blishing a impre complete subjection Ho had ac- 
complished this important enterprise before the end 
of the year 1766, when he was recalled to Senng- 
apatam, by intclhgence of the utmost importance 
Blodoo Row had issued from Poona Nizam Ah, 
with on English corps, was advanang Ihim H>- 
dcrobaU , the English bod already sent to attack some 
of his distncts which interfered witli Carnatic and 
all these powers were joined, occordmg to report, m 
one grand confederacy for the conquest of Mysore 
Nizam jUi, however, and the EnglisJi, were the only 
enemies whom it was immediately ncccssor) to op- 
pose,, and the Nizam, os ivc lia\e already seen, he 
easily converted into an ally In this state of IiU 
kingdom and fortunes, be began his 6r>t war \\ ith the 
EngUsli, m 1767 * 

He was exasperated, not only by the readiness 

* tcc th«LU« of UjnJu’ lb« ItcMJjgbocf CJ VV'i£L»,p.S-ie— 47t 
uft iLo l<4»t w>vc« of iouUi^cacc. 



with which, in the iate treaty with the Nizam, the bookiv. 
English had agreed to j.oin in hostilities against him, 
but by an actual invasion of his dominions. Under 2767. 
the pretence that it formerly belonged to Caraatic, ‘ ' - 
but chiefly, induced, we may suppose, by -the consi- 
_deration of the passage ^ which it afforded , an enemy , 
into the heart of that country, the English had sent a 
.Major, with some Europeans and two battahons pf 
Sepoys, into Baramahl, who, unhappily, weie just 
strong enough to overrun the open territory, and 
enrage its master; but were unable to make an^ 
impression upon the strong forts, much less to secir^’e 
possession of the country. 

It was by means of Maphuz K,han, the brother of 
the English Nabob, who had acted as an enemy,, of 
the English from the period of Hs recall as renf;er of 
Madura and Tinivelly, that Hyder effected, hjts al- 
_liance with the Njzam. The English corps,,, under 
Colonel Smith, which had followed the Nizam, into 
Hyder’s dominions, had separated from his army, 
upon intimation of the design which that faithless 
^siu’per was supposed to entertain. The Nabob 
{Mahomed Ali, who had early intelligence of the 
views of the Ni^zam, mged the Presidency to attack 
his camp ^lefore the junction of the Mysorean. The 
advice, however, was neglected, and,, m the month of 
September, Colonel South was attacked on hjs 
march, near Changamal^ by the united forces, of ,the 
.<new allies. He sustained the, attack, TYhici^j Tor the 
, space of an hour was vigorously maintained, and, for 
that' time repelled the, enemy. He. found himself^ 
however, under the necessity of flight , and marching 
thii’ty-sis hoip’s, > without leffeshment, he airived at 
Trinomalee. He here enclosed himself within the 
walls of the fort, from which he soon beheld tfle.sur- 

2e 2 
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Vizam Ah ^des^rU S^der 

BOOK IV rounding country covered by the troops of the enemy, 
^ and desolated with fire and sword ' 

He remained not long an idle spectator, though ha 
weakness compelled him to“ act >vith caution He 
encamped for a few day}i under the walls of Tnno- 
malee, and afterwards near a place called Calishy- 
Wdeum, about ten miles Anther to the north WTule 
the army lay In this situation, Hyder planned an 
expeditiop, firem which important consequences might 
have' ensuedL He detached into Carnatic 5000 
horse, who marched without opposition to the very 
preancta of Madras. The place was completely 
taken by surprise The President and Council were 
at their garden houses, without the town and had 
not the hlysoreans been more eager to plunder, than 
to improve the advantages which thetr unexpected 
amval had procured, the seirure of the English chiefs 
might have enabled them to dictate the terms of 
peace ' 

Before the nuns compelled the English army to 
retire into cantonments at Wnndcwash Colonel 
Smith attacked the cnem), with some advantage, 
before Tnnomalcc In the mean lime Nizam Ah, 
whose resources couhl lU endure a protracted contest, 
or the doordered state of bis government a tedious 
absence, grew heartily sick of Uio \var and during 
the penod of inocti^ty signified to the Englisli lus 
desire of negotiation As a sccuntj agmnst dccq>- 
tion Colonel Snutb insisted that be should first sepa 
rate hu troops from those of Hyder But lu the 
mean time tJic jKnod of ojicrations returned and 
Uic Ln^Usli commander, now rcspcctabl> reinforced, 
marched toH'ards the cnem) wlio in the mouUi of 
December hod taken the field on the furtlicr side of 
\dorc The two armies met, and came to action, 
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BOOKiv The victory gamed over the united forces of the 
^j dhes, and their final separation by treaty, devated 
1708 I^Iadraa government to a high tone of ambition 
They resolved not to carry their arms into ilysorc, 
but to mote the conquest and acquisition of the 
country They pressed Mahomed All to jom the 
army, that the war might os far as possible appear to 
be his. “ They pompously” (as the Directors after- 
wards reproached them) “ appomted him Phousdar 
of Afysore,” and afterwords accused him, for accepting 
that very title, “ of an in.saliahle desire of extending^ 
bis dominions"^ To bnng the conduct of the war 
stiU more under the control of the Presidency, they 
sent to the army two inembers of council, as field 
deputies, without whose concurrence no operaUons 
should he earned on These members compelled the 
commander of the troops to renounce his own schemo 
of operations tlmt be might act offensively against 
hi} sore. The English army, however, too feeble for 
the enterprise, acted without energy and the sum 
mer of 1768 passed m unavoIUng movements and 
diminutive attempts Hyder, the newness of n hose 
government could not long dn>pcDse witli Ids pre 
scDce was well inclined to postpone his straggle with 
the English, and made m September on overture to- 

Comatlc Dalaghautl • to totaD/ rcpc^no&t to oar mnt potiti\c 

as J rrpeaioJ oni«r» Dt>c to oar potMukuit bejood th« CimuUic. 

Our dupleoMire borat is bj tbe diMOgcaaous msnnrr 

ia «b>ch (Lcm ad^rs ar« rrprrMBUd to os u joor advices.” Tbtj ex 
picts a MruD|( opiQvn uu Uia pasvtoa of llutr serraots fur lotcticnag 
ciUimvrlf »ulj the oatise powrrs. Wo canoot tatt a vjcw of jour 
conduct, frocu tbe coauacucrmrat of >oor oq;o(IalIofl (ot lb« CIrcan, 
snilvuut tb« tiroc(cU Jitapprobatkai and «bea ue »e« ibe opuUsi f r 
tuurv suddtal/ acriuired bj our sersanu wboaxo^r turned lujco ibat 
j->c ud, itj^ c lot Uxd aucb vicicbi to ibe {vubltc opinion, ibax th« r 
Kr trrot rs, and oUiaacci Au ^tT%xtt adraalafr /ur ill 

c^jut m^4tiumtU j^iUe go^"* IluJ p J2U 531 

' L«ttt/ fi .m iba Duccton u> CciSTnxr aird Cooaul cf MaJrav, 17>b 

^wob, uc; 
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Picsidencj/ prefer War. 

wards peace. It was received, however, with gTeat BOOKIV 
haughtiness by the Presidency, whose persuasion of 
the weakness of their enemy, and hopes of a speedy 1759 . 
conquest of his lealin, it only tended to increase and 
inflame. In the mean time Hyder was by no means 
inattentive to the war. tie took the considerable 
fort of jMuI waggle; and gained some advantages over 
Colonel Wood, who attempted in vain to recover the 
place. The Presidency, dissatisfied with the progress 
of the war, under Colonel Smith, who was highly 
exasperated by the control of the field deputies, re- 
called tliat respectable ojQBcer; and Mahomed Ali, 
whom they had in some measure forced to join the 
army, but who was now unwilling to leave it, they 
commanded, under pain of deprivation, to return. 

The army became weak and despondent, through 
sickness and desertion. Hyder displayed increasing 
vigoui’. He attacked Colond Wood, who was una- 
ble to save his baggage Before the end of the year 
he had recovered all the conquered districts ; and in 
January, 1769, earned his usual ravages into Car- 
natic. He penetrated into the district of Trichi- 
nopoly; and detached one of his Generals into the 
provinces. of Madura and Tinivelly, which he plun- 
dered and laid waste. The Enghsh ai’my were un- 
provided with horse, and could neither overtake the 
march of Hyder, nor interrupt his devastations. No 
part of the southern division of Caraatic escaped his 
destructive ravages, except the dominions of the Ba- 
jah of Tanjore, who saved himself by a timely ac- ’ 
commodation, and whose alliance Plyder was soli- 
citous to gain. Colonel Smith was again placed at 
the head of the^ English forces, and by judicious . 
movements straitened the operations of Hyder. He 
even mterposed with dexterity a detachment between 
Hyder and his own country, which was of the less 



424 By a sltlful Surprue 

BOOKIV importance, however, to thht wamor, as he drew his 
^ resources from the country hi which he fought. 

Hyder now meditated a stroke, which he exeaited 
with great fehcity and address. Sending all his 
heavy ba^oge and collected plunder ihome from. 
Pondiclierry, which diinug this incursion he had 
twice visited to confer with the French, he drew tlio 
English army by a series of artful movements, to a 
coDdderable distance from jMadrps, when, putting 
himself at the head of 6000 cavalry, and performing 
a march of 120 mdes in a space of three days, he 
appeared suddenly on the mount of San ThomeS, m 
the immediate vicimty of the English capital. From 
this he dispatched a message to the. Governor, requir-. 
ing thot a, negotiation for peace should immediately 
be opened and that m the mean time the approach 
of Uic army in the 6cld should be forbidden Tho 
Presidency were struck with consternation The 
fort might undoubtedly have held out till the arrival 
of Smith but the open town, with its nehes, the 
adjacent country, oud the garden houses of the Pre- 
Mdcnt and Council, would have been ravaged and 
destroyed Tin. Presidency were now serioualy m 
clined to peace and notwithstanding the unfavour 
nblLiie^ of their situation they agreed to negotiate 
ujK>ii Hvdcri terms. A treaty was concluded on 
the 4th of April 1769 consisting of two grand con 
ditioDs, first, n mutual restitution of conquests, in 
eluding tlio cesvion to Hydcr of a small distnct, 
which hod fortiiLrly been cut off from the iVfjborcan 
duuunions and sccondl) mutual aid, and alliance 
in defensive wars ^ 

The disa^lerj of the war in Carnatic with the dis- 
orUiri which penoded the goveninient of IkugaJ, 
exciUrxl the mo:>t violent appreliciuions m the Com 
mid reduced sixty per cent, the pntx of Loit 
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H^der dictates the. Teims of a Peace. 

India Stock. - Tlie treaty 'witlr Hyder was the bed BOOKiv. 
on which the resentments of the Du’ectors sought to 
I’epose. It IS very observable, however, that their 
letters on this subject abound much more with terms 
of vague and general reproach, than with any clear 
designation of raiscliief to which the conditions of 
the ti’eaty were calculated to give biith. They ac- 
cuse the Presidency of irresolution,' and incapacity; 
and tell them that by the feebleness with which they 
had- carried on t the war, and the pusillanimity with 
which they had made peace at the dictation of an 
enemy, “ they had laid a foundation for the natives 
of Hindustan to think they may insult the Company 
at pleasure with impunity.” Yet they pretended not, 
that a mutual renunciation of .conquests was not 
better than a continuation of the war ; or that the 
vain boast of diiving Hyder’s light cavahy from the 
walls of Madras would not have been deaily pur- 
, chased with the ravage of the city of Madras, and 
the ' surrounding country. The Presidency affirm 
that they “ were compelled to make peace for want 
of money to wage war And the only imprudent 
article of the treaty, in which, however, there was 
nothing of humihation, or inconsistency with the 
train of the Company’s pohcy, was the reciprocation 
of military assistance; because of this the evident 
tendency (a circumstance however which seemed not 
ever to be greatly deprecated,) was to embioil them 
with other powers." 

‘ fjstter to the Courf of Directors, 2?d March, 1770 , Rous’s App. 
p 1415 

- For these transactioBS, besides the printed official documents, the 
well-informed, but not impartial author, of the History and Management 
of the East India Company, has been, with caution, followed, together 
with Robson’s Life of Hyder All, corrected from authentic MSS by Mr-, 
prant. 
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CHAP IX. 

Public opinion im England^ Proceedings xi) the. 
India HousCt and in Parliamait — Plan of Sit 
pervisors — Plan of a Ktnfs Commissioner — /«- 
crease of pecuniary Dijfculties — Dividend raued 
— Company unable to meet their Obligations^ 
Parliamentary Inquiry — Ministerial Relief-^ 
An Act, which changes the Constitution of the 
Company^Tendency of the Change — Finojicial 
and Commercial State 

BOOKIV Tite afliurs of the CompoBj exated various and 
CoAi* 0 conflicting passions m England and gave nse to 
1769 measures of more than ordinary' importance* The 
act of parliament ha^nng expired which hmited the 
amount of dividend in 1767# the Directors exclaimed 
against a renewal of the restniHjoD,*as transfemng 
the powers oftheCorapanj to parliament, subverting 
the pnvUeges of their charter and rendering insecure 
the property of every commercial and corporate body 
in the kingdom* They even pre5»cntcd to parhamdiit 
a pelitiuD, 10 vvlucli these arguments were vchc 
mcntly enforced and so well by tins time were they 
represented in that assembly, that a aulEcicncy of 
orators was not wanting who in both Houses sup- 
ported their chums. Oppocute views, notwitlutand 
mg prevailed and on act was passed to prevent the 
lacixasc of Uic dividend beyond ten per cent till the 
lit day of February, 176D 

Before the cxpuration of this term, the Company# 
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A new Act for regulating the Company. 

who wei’e anxious to evade the question respecting BOOKiv. 
' the public claim to the sovereignty of the Indian ter-' ^ 
ritory, very assiduously negotiated with -the mimster 
a temporary arrangement. After a great deal of 
conference and correspondence, an act was passed, in 
Apiil, 1769 , to the following effect : That the terri- 
torial revenues in India should be held by the Com- 
pany for five years to come ; that in 'consideration 
of this benefit they should pay into the exchequer 
400,000/. every year ; that, if the revenues allowed, 
they might increase the dividend, by augmentations 
not exceeding one per cent, in one year, to -twelve 
and a half per cent. ; that if, on the other hand, the 
dividend should fall below ten per cent., the pay- 
ment into the exchequer should obtain a proportional^ 
reduction, and entirely cease if the dividend should 
dechne to six per cent. ; that the Company should,- 
during each year of the term, export British mer- 
chandise, exclusive of naval and military stores, to 
the amount of 380,837/. ; and that when they should 
have paid their simple contract debts bearing in- 
terest, and reduced their bonded debt to an equality 
with their loans to government, they should add to 
these loans the surplus of their receipts at an interest 
of two per cent.^ This agreement between the pub- 
lic and the Company, was made, it is obvious, upon 
the same supposition, that of a great sui-plus revenue, 
upon which its successors have been made, and with 
the sam^ result. 

In the mean time, the grievous failure in the an- 
nual treasures, which' they had been so confidently 
promised ; and which, with all the credulity of vio- 
lent wishes, they had so fondly and confidently pro- 
mised themselves; excited, both - in the Company, 
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Scheme bf itndwg 

and in the nation, the most vehement complaints 
against the managers in India, to wJjose misconduct 
nas ascribed, the disappomtment of hojies ^hicb np 
conduct could have realized.^ A /grand investiga- 
tion and reform Tvere decreed; And for tjie per- 
formance* after great consultation, it was resolved 
that three persons should be cliDsen whose acqumnt 
once with Indian adoira, and whose character for 
talents, diligence, and probity, should afford th6 best 
security for the nght discharge of so important a 
trust and that they should be scot out, in the name 
and nith the character of Supervisors, and with poners 
adapted to the exigence of the case IVIr Vansittart 
the late Governor of Bengal, Mr Scrafton, and Co- 
lonel Ford, ^cro recommended ns the three com 
missioncrs and it was proposed to invest Ibcin ivith 
almost all the powers which the Companj Uicm 
selves, If present in India, would possess a jwncr of 
superseding the operations and suspending tlic on- 
thont) of the Presidents and Councils, of mvcstigat- 
ing e\CTj department of the service, and establishing 
such regulations as the interests of the Coiuimn} 
might seem to require The sclicmc was indeed op- 
posed with great \chcmcncc, by all tliose who fa 
loured the persons now imcsled with the governing 
IKiwcrs in India by oU those who luul an> pique 
against the individuals projicscd and b\ all those 
who disliked the accumulation of exorbitant autlio- 
nt> m a small number of liands But though Uicy 
formed no uiconsiderablc part), tho disap])ointmtnt 

' TIm mtAstr w mIucIi Cbv< to cabaoc* isent of bu *cr 
bwl i}>c unpoifaofc of tbe Jodian tc/ntort icdoincd 

b. JO tji Uraitufl wlkKb U oai to prodoc*, ttu 1 d iIm Cotupiojr 
llw ffijxluAlljf rtexun* , uucmt of UAr unvm to JcIik!# lUetu 
tt «« bc)< Aui icaJjbctt lu l<<U«Te llaiuruj bccwualf 

U«a • pcftnti J (fAinum oftniJ^tcniiucnC. 
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Supervisors to Luba. 

of the golden clieams of the Proprietors prevailed, in bookiv. 
the t^eneral Court , and supervisors with extiaordi- ^ 
nary powers, it was resolved, were the very lemedy 
which the maladies of tlie Indian government re- 
quired. 

But the pretensions of the ministry again inter- 
fered. Not only was the legality disputed of the 
commission by whicli the supervisors were ap- 
pointed; but a shaie was claimed in the government 
of India, which the Dmectors regarded Avith alarm 
and abhorrence. As an accession to their power and 
influence in India, which they imagined would be of 
the utmost importance, they had apphed to govern- 
ment for two ships of the line, and some fiigates. No 
aveision to this proposition was betrayed by the mi- 
nistry ; but when the Company were elated with the 
hopes which a compliance was calculated to insph’e, 
they weie suddenly informed that the naval officer 
whom the Crown should appoint to command in 
India, must be vested with fiill powers to adjust all 
maritime affaus; to transact with the native prmces; 
and, in short, to act the principal part in the offensive 
and defensive pohcy of the ccantry. The Du’ectors 
repiesented this proposal as affectmg the honour, and 
the very existence of the Company. The General 
Court was adjourned fi’om time to time to afford 
sufficient space for the consideration of so important 
a subject , and the Proprietors were entreated to 
consider the present moment as the very crisis of 
their fate ; and to devote to the question a propor- 
tional share of their attention. To vest the officers 
of the Cl own in India with powers independent of the 
Company, was in leahty, they said, to extrude the 
Company from the government, to lay the founda- 
tion of endless contests between the servants of the 
fCmg and . those of the Company ; and to prepare the 
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BOOKiv rum of the national interests in that part of the 
® world If the Company were incapable of maintam- 
mg their temtorml acquisitions, to Eurrepder them 
to the powers of the country, upon terms advanta- 
geous to their commerce was better, it was averred, 
th nn to lie at the mercy of a minister And the 
fatal effects of the mterfeience of the servants of the 
Crown in the affairs of a company, formed for up- 
holding a beneficial intercourse with Jndin, were 
illustrated by contrasting the rum of the French 
East India Company, the affairs of which the minis- 
ters of the French Km^ had so offiaously controled, 
with the prospenty of the Dutfh East India Com 
pany, the affairs of which hod been left entirely to 
themselves The grand argument, on the other side, 
was furnished by Cbve and the Directors them 
selves , who had used so many and such emphatical 
terms to impress a belief that the unprosperous state 
of their government was wholly produced by the ra 
paaty and misconduct of those who conducted it m 
India. In the first place, the autlionty of a King's 
officer was held up os on indispensable security 
against the vices of the Company s ser^'onts and m 
the next place the dlgnitj of the master whom he 
served was represented as necessary to give majesty 
to the Dcgutiations \ihicli a company of merchants 
might be required to conduct ^nth the potentates of 
Indio.^ iVAcr long and oenmomous debates, the 

* Hmm (l<batci an reported la rinooi pcnodicmj paUkaUooi of tlie 
mac. A hbunct ^ Utcro u pre»a:ed la Ute doauaJ lUju^Xtr fue 

VCO, A Tonftjr oT puopttlcu wu prudoced bjr (Jia dupole <jf tboto 
vLkIi ha « coiA« under tb» aalliur* tmpcctloD the (oUonidk oro iho 
tu.ct cf lh« lovrv rrairWkbUt ** Aa Addm* to ibo PropnUon of India 
Suxl boi*i f rnxa the PpCbcal Stott iS lodclaa, lb* Nccmlt/ of 
»u.AbxC a.aiuMxicrt to rexaltt* and Jurct ibcir oLruod; and 

Llt«u« lL« 1 ipedienc; uf juuui^ • S«nr4at urLutcnuacot la iLaCeiu- 
t mtto o. 1 h b ict I ar S. modoa la I aUnu.tUr Bow, 17C9,” “ A lot 
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powers demanded for an officer of the Cro^ were bookiv. 
condemned in a Court of Proprietors ; and the mi- 
nisters were not disposed to enforce, by any violent 
procedure, the acceptance of then’ terms. The Com- 
pany woidd agree to sanction the interference of the ^ 
officer commanding the ships of the King only within 
the Gulf of Persia, where they were embroiled with 
'some of the neighbouring chiefs; the demand of two 
ships of the line for the Bay of Bengal was sus- 
pended ; and the legal objection to the commission 
of the supervisors was withdrawn. In this manner, 
at the present conjuncture, was the dispute between 
the Government and the Company compromised. 

Two frigates, beside the -squadron for the Gulf of 
Persia, were ordered upon Indian service. In one of 
-them the supervisors took their passage. Their fate 
was remarkable. The vessel which earned them 
never reached her port ; nor was .any inteUigence of 
her or her passengers ever received. 1 

Mr. Cartier assumed the government of Bengal, at 
the beginning of the year 1770 . 

The -first year of his administration was distin- 
guished by one of those dreadful famines which so 
-often afflict the proyinces of India; a calamity by 


ter to' the Propnetors of East India Stock, containing a brief Relation of 
the Negotiations with Government, from the Year 1767 to the present 
Time, respecting the Company’s Acquisitions m India, together with 
some Considerations on the prmcipal Plans for adjusting the Matters in 
dispute, which have been discussed m the General Court of Propnetors. 
Pnnted for B White, at Horace’s pead, in Fleet Street, 1769,” A 
Letter to the Propnetors of India Stock, containing a Reply to some In- 
sinuations in AN OLD Proprietor’s Letter to the Proprietors on the 
13th Inst relative to the Ballot of that Day Pnnted for W Nicholl, 
No 51, St Paul’s Church Yard, 1769;” “ A Letter to the Proprietors 
ofE L Stock, by Governor Johnstone Pnnted forW Nicholl, 1769;” 
“ A Letter to the Proprietors of East India Stock, relauve to some Pro- 
positions intended to be moved at the next Geneial Cpurt, on Wednes- 
day the 12th of July ’’ Printed as above, 1769. 
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AUoxeanct to tht tiabob of Bengal rtHactd - 

■which more than a third of the inhabitants of Ben^ 
^ol were computed to ha\e been destroyed,' 

On the 10th of March, 1770 the Nabob Syef al 
Dowla died of ^ the smoH-pox and his brother Mu- 
barck al Dowla, a minor was appointed to occupy hi» 
stataoD The President and Council made with him 
the same arrangements, and afforded the same al- 
lowance for the support of his family and digmty, as 
had been established in the time of his predecessor 
But this agreement was condemned in veiy uncere- 
monious terms by the Directors, “ "Wh^n we ad 
vert,” say the^, ** to the encomiums you have passed 
on your own abiUties and prudence, and on your at- 
tention to the Company s interest (in the expostula- 
tions you have thought proper to make on our ap- 
pointment of commissioners to supenntend our ge 
ncral affairs in India),' we cannot but observo with 
astonishment, that on event of so much importance 
ns the death of the Nabob Syef al Dowla, and the es- 
tablishment of a successor in so great a degree of non 
age, should not have been attended with those adL- 
vantages for the Company , w hicb such a arcumstanco 
offered to your view — Convinced, os we arc, that an 
allo^va^cc of sixteen locks pey onnum will be suf- 
ficient for tJjo support of the Nabobs state and rank, 
while a luigor wc mu^t consider every addition 
thereto 03 so much to be wasted on a herd of para- 
sites and ‘^copliauts, wjio wiU continually surround 
lum or at least be hoanlcd up a consequence atiU 
more |>cniiCT 0 u» to Uic Company \ ou ore Uiercforc, 
during the non-age of the Nabob, to reduce lus an 
nuol stipend to sixteen lacks of rupees "* 

By the last ugulations of the Directors, the inland 
trade in silt, Uxtlc nut and tobacco, was resened to 

> LcucruT Gm<rTUir »a<] C<>ufial to Um Dixutoc*, Sit Nor lift 

* CtMxU L«a£rui C<o J, loUi Apnl Wf t. 
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the natives, and Europeans were excluded from it. BOOKiv. 
By a letter of theirs, however, dated the 23d of 
March, 1770, it was commanded to be laid open to ^^71 
all persons, Europeans as ,well as natives, but without 
any privileges to their countrymen or servants beyond 
what were enjoyed by natives and other subjects. 

These regulations were promulgated on the 12th of 
December. 

In the mean time financial difficulties were every day 
becoming more heavy and oppressive. On the 1st of 
January, 1771, when the President and Council at 
Fort William had received into their treasury 
95,43,855 current rupees, for which they had gi’anted 
bills on the Court of Dii’ectois, the cash remaining 
in it was only 35,42,761 rupees. At the same period 
the amount of bond debts in Bengal was 612,628/ 

And at the beginning of the following year it hai 
swelled to 1,039,478/. 

Notwithstanding* the intelligence which the Direc 
tors had received of the inadequacy of their reve 
nues, and the accumulation of their debts in all parti 
of India; and notwithstanding their knpwledge 0 
the great amount of bills drawn upon them, for whici 
they were altogether unable to provide, they signa- 
lized their rapacity on the 26th of September, 1770, 
by coming to a resolution for recommending it to the 
, General Court, to avail themselves of the permissioc 
accorded in the late act, by making a dividend at the 
rate of tw'^elve per cent*, per annum. The approba- 
bation of the General Court was unanimous. On the 
14th of Mai’ch and 25th of September, 1771, it was 
resolved, by the Court of Directors, to» recommend 
' to. the General Couit an augmentation of the di- 
vidend to SIX and a quaiter per cent, for the six 
months respectively ensuing : approved in the Gene- 
ral Court, by ninety-four voices 'against five in the 
YOL. III. ' 2 F 
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BOOKIV first instance, and 374 against thirty in the second 
CiLAr 9 Qjj jjjg 17tli of March, 1772 the Directors agiun rc- 
l-j-jq solved to recommend a dividend of ^ix and a quarter 
per cent for the current lialf year, i\hich the Court 
of Proprietors in a siniilnr* manner confinned 

These desperate proceedings humed the nlTairs of 
the Company to a crisis. On the 8tli of July, on au 
cstimateof cash forthe next three montlis,that is,of Uic 
payments falling due, and the cash and receipts Which 
were appbcable to meet them, there appeared a defi- 
ciency of no less than 1,398,000/. On the 16th of July 
the Directors were reduced to the necessity of applying 
to the Bonk for a loan of 400,000/. On the 29th of July 
they opphed to it for an additional loan of 300,000/ 
of which the Bauk was prevailed upon to advance 
only 200,000/. And on the 10th of August tlio 
Chairman oud Deputy waited upon the I\lioistir to 
represent to him the deplorable state of the Coin 
pony, and the necehsity of hcing su|iportcd h) a Iban 
of at least one million from the pubhe.’ 

TJie glonous promises whidi had been so confi- 
dently made ot unbounded nehes liom India, their 
total failure, the violent imputations of comi])t and 
erroneous conduct which the Directors and the agents 
of Uicir govcnimcut mutually cost u|)on one aiiotlicr 
liod, previous to this disclosure, raised a great fi-rnicnt 
in the nation, tlic most violent suspiaons of extreme 
misconduct on the part of tlio Company oud their str 
vants, and a desire for some cficctual intcrilixncc on 
the part of tlic legislature In ihc Kings a|>cecli on 
the of January at the oi>tmng of tlit preceding 
scsiion it Irod been intimated that one hmndi of the 
uallonal concLms wludi, ' us wdl Irum rcmotLiicss 

* r ^ ll>4 il uJ* *o4 Uuniv o<» nhut« tlu ciinotn jart of tUc 
1 uiirfj vf CoUi|uav KQ tl»c £j^bili iU|>on of ih« Coumucc f 
iHf trj 1773 
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I of place, as from other circumstances, was peculiarly BOOKlV. 
liable to abuses; and exposed to danger, might stand in ^ 
need of the interposition of the legislatuie, and requiie 
new laws either for supplying defects or remedying dis~ 
orders.” On the 30th of March a motion was made by' 
the Deputy Chairman for leave to bring in a biU for the 
better regulation of the Company’s servants, and for 
improving the administration of justice in India. The 
grand evil of which the Dii’ectors complained was the 
want of powers to inflict upon their servants ade- 
quate punishment either for disobedience of orders, 
nr any other species, of misconduct. The Charter of 
Justice, granted in 1753, empowered the Mayor’s 
Court of Calcutta, which it converted into a Couit 
of Record, to tiyall civil suits arising between Euio- 
peans, withm the town or factory of Calcutta, or the 

' factories dependant upon it : it also constituted the 
President and Council a Court of Record to receive 
and determine appeals from the Mayors , it further 
erected them into Justices of the Peace, with power 
to- hold quarter sessions ; and into Commissioners of 
oyer and terminer, and general gaol-dehvery, for the 
trying and punishing of all offences, high tieason ex- 
cepted, committed within the hmits of Calcutta and 
its dependent factories. This extent of junsdiction, 
measured according to the sphere of the Company’s 
possessions, at the time when *it was assigned, de- 
prived them of aU powers of jurnhcal coercion with 
regard to Euiopeans over the ^vlde extent of teriitory 
of which they now acted as the sovereigns. They 
possessed, indeed, the powei of suing or piosecuting 
Enghshmeu'^in the Courts at Westminster , but under 
the necessity of bringing evidence fiom India, this 
was a pri\nlege moi’e nominal than leal. 

One object, theiefoie, of the piesent biU was to 
obtain aiithoiity for sending a chief justice with some 

2 ir 2 
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puisne judges, and an attorney general, according to 
the model of the Courts of England, for the admi- 
nistration of jusfice throughout the territory of the 
Company 

The next object was, the regulation of the trade. 
The author of the motion, the Deputy Chairman of 
tlie Company, represented it os a solecism m pohtics, 
and monstrous m reason “ that the governors of any 
country should be merchants and thus have a great 
temptation to become the only merchants, espeonfly 
m those articles which were of' most extensive and 
necteary consumption, and on which, with the powers 
of goiernment, unlimited proBts might be made” 
It was, therefore, proposed that the Governors and 
Councils, and the rest of the Compqays servants, 
sliould be debarred from all concern in trade. But it 
neither occurred to the Deputy Chairman nor was it 
pressed ujMjn lus notice by any other member of the 
legislative body, that the argument against the union 
of trade and government wps equally conclusive, ap- 
pUed to the Company, os applied to their servants 
to those who held the powers of government In the 
first instance, os to those who held them by delega- 
tion and at wUL 

It was in the debate upon tius motion that Lord 
Ch\c made tlic cUebrated speech, in which he vindi- 
cated lus own condilbt against the charges to which 
TJ well from authority as from individuals, it had 
betiv severely exposed He spared not the character 
uther of lus fellow servants, or of Uio Directors * I 
attribute the present situation of our olTainJ,” he said 
^ to lour causes , a rebxatioo of government In m> sue- 
ccisors great negUrct on Uiepartof administration no- 
torious misconduti on the part of the Directors and the 
violent and outrageous proceedings of general courts ” 
To licar lus account, no one would believe that any 
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creature who had^ever had any thing to do with the go- 
yernment had ever behaved well but luniself. It was 
much easier for him, however, to prove that his conduct 
was hable to no pecuhar blame, than that it was entitled 
to extraordinaiy applause. With great audacity, both 
mihtavy and political,^ fortunately adapted to the 
scene m which he acted, and with considerable skill 
in the adaptation of temporary expedients to tem- 
porary exigencies, he had no capacity for a compre- 
hensive scheme, including any moderate anticipation 
, of the future , audit was theeifects of his short-sighted 
regulations, and of the unfounded and extravagant 
hopes he had raised, with which the Company weie 
now strugghng on the verge of ruin, and on account 
of which the conduct both of them and of their ser- 
vants was exposed to fai more than its due share of 
pbloquy and condemnation. 

The suspicions of the nation were now sufficiently 
roused to produce a general demand for investi- 
gation ; and on the 13th of AprE a motion was made 
and carried in the House of Commons for a Select 
Comniittee to gratify the public desire. The. bill 
which had been introduced by the Deputy Chau man 
was thrown out on the second reading, to afford time 
for the operations of the CommitteCi and parliament 
was prorogqed on the 10th of June. 

During the recess, took place the .extraordinary 
disclosure of the deficiency of tfie Company’s funds', 
their solicitation ,of loans fi:pm ,the Bank, and 
their apphcation for , support Jo the IVImister .He 
received theii proposals with coldness; and refeired 
them to parhament. That assembly was convened 
pn the 26th gf November, much eai’lier, as the 
I£ing fiom the thione informed them, than had 
been otherwise intended, to affoid them an oppor- 
tunity of taking cognizance of the present condition 
of the B^ist India Company^ The Minister Jiad al- 
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DOOKIV read/ come to the resolution of accedu^'-to t)je re^ 
^ quest of the Directors it therefore suited his pur- 
pose to affirm that Iiow great soever the existing em- 
barrosstneut, it u as only temporary and a Comnuttec 
of Secrecy was appointed as the most effeclunl and 
expeditious method for gaining that knowledge of 
tlie subject from which it was proper that tlie mea- 
sures of parhament should originate* 

Among the expedients which the urgency of their 
affaire had dictated to the Company, a new commis- 
sion of supervision had been resolved upon dunng the 
recess and six gentlemen were sdected for that im- 
portant service The measure, however was not ap- 
proved by the ramistiy and on the'7th of Decem- 
licr the Committee of Secrecy presented a report, 
stating that notwithstanding the hnancial difficulties 
•f the Company, they were preparing to send out a 
corooussion of supervisors at a great expense, and 
that in the opinion of the Committee, a bill ought to 
bo passed to restrain them from the execution of that 
purpose for a Umited time Ihe introduction of Uus 
lull exated the most vehement remonstranros on the 
part of the Company and of' those- by whom their 
chusc was supported m the two houses of parhament 
It was asserted to be o violation of property, by cur 
tailing the po vers winch the Company possessed 
by charter of managing their own affairs and all 
the cnls which can onsc from iboking the sccunty 
of property were held up^in Uieir most olanning 
colours to deter men from approbation of the threat- 
ened restraint* The Company s claims of property, 
however, so frequently, during the whole course of 
Ujcir Iiiitory, brou^t to oppose tlic inltrpoailion of 
parhament ui tlicir affairs, proved of as lilUc force 
u}>on thh os upon other occo^jions, and tliiir pmi<< 
h-ges, till.) weru told to wlucli the term pro|n.rty lu 
Its unhmiUtl >ens<. could nut wuhuut t>o]>lmtry 
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applied, were insufficient to set aside that for which BOOKiv. 
-all property is created — the good of the community ; ^ 

now in one impoitant article so foimidably threat- 1773. 
ened in their mismanaging hands. 

After this decisive act of contiol, the next osten- 
sible proceeding was the petition for a loan, pie- 
sented 'by the Company to parliament on the 9th day 
of March, ’ The propositions uiged by the Directors 
were, that they .should leceive a loan of 1,500,000/. 
foy fom’ years, ,at four peiy cent, interest ; that they 
should make no dividend of moie than six per cent. 

'per annum until the loan should be reduced to 
750,000/,; that the, dividend in that event should 
rise to eight per- cent. ; that, the surplus of receipts 
above disbursemepts in England should be apphed to 
the. reduction of the Company’s^ bond debts to 
,1,500,000/. , ,that after such reduction, the surplus 
should be. divided equally between tl>e. public and the 
Company ^ and that the Copapany, sh^ould jje released 
from payment of the annual 400,900/, to the public, 
for the remainder of the five years specified in the 
former agi’eement, and from the payments to which 
they were bound, in consequence of the late acts for 
the indemnity on teas. In lieu of ^ these, the , folio Wr 
irig were the propositions offered by the Minister : to 
lend the Company 1,400,000/.. at an inteiest of four 
pel, cent , to forego the claim of 400,000/. a-year 
fiom the territorial revenue tdl that debt is dis- 
charged; to restrict them fi'om making any dividend 
above six per cent, till that dischaige is accomplished, 
and fiom making any , dividend above seven per cent. 
tiU. their bond debt is reduced to 1,500,000/ , after 
that reduction to receive from them, in behalf of 
the public, three-fourths of the surplus receipts at 
home, *the lemammg fourth being appiopnated either 
for the fiu’ther reduction of the bond debt, or the 
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BOOKiv formation of a fund to meet contingent exigencies , 
^ and, under these conditions^ to permit tho temtonal 
3 773 acquisitions to remam in their possession for six 
years, the unexpired term of their charter ^ 
The Company treated these conditions as harsh, 
arbitrary, and lU^nl “ petationed against them m the 
strongest terms, and were supported with great ve- 
hemence of language by their own friends, and the 
enemies of tha^Jilmister, in both houses of parho- 
picnt The restnction of the dividend afterpayment 
of the debt, the exaction of so great a porportion of 
the surplus receipts, and in particnlor the appropriation 
even of that part which it was proposed to leave as 
their own, they arraigned as a \iolent disposal of 
their property without their own consent, equnllmg 
the most arbitrary acts of the most despoUcol govern- 
ments, and setting a precedent which lessened the 
security of every right of a Bntish subject Tlicse 
considerations, non ever vehemently urged, produced 
but little eflbet tlie ramistenol influence was pre- 
dominating the Company were odious and It was 
felt, perhaps, rather than distinctly seen, that the 
rules of individual property Tvcrc not’ npphcabic, 
without great restnction^ to an ortifiaal bodj, whose 
proceedings T\crc of such a magnitude os deeply to 
affect the intercuts of the notion at large Of all 
thci^ pretensions, howeter, that which seemed most 
to alarm the Conqiany was the claim now distinctly 
asserted by the goiemment to the temtonal acquisi 
tioiis and though a dc6iuti\c discussion was still 
waved by the Minister the Company expostubted 
against the bmitation of their possession to six 
ytars as involnog lo it a deebuon of lie question 
at 

A more imjioirtant exercise of |)oucr o\cr their 
aflaiw wus sUU meditated by Hit Minister an entire 
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change in the constitution of the Company. On' the booktv, 
3d of May he introduceii a series of propositions, as 
the foundation for a law, which should raise the qua- 
lification to vote in the Court of Proprietors from 
500/ to 1,000/., and give to every propiietdr pos- 
sessed of 3,000/. twp votes, possessed of 6,000/. three 
votes, and of 10,000/* four votes; which should 
change the annual election of the whole number of 
Directors to that of six new ones, or one-fouith of 
the whole number each year ; vest the government of 
Bengal, Bahai*, and Orissa, m a governor-general, 
with a salaiy of 25,000/., and <four counsellois of 
8,000/ each , rendei the other Presidencies subor- 
dinate to that of Bengal: estabhsh at Calcutta a 
supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief 
justice with 8,000/. a-year, and three other judges, 
with each 6,000/ a-year, appointed by' the Crown. 

As subsidiai’y articles it was proposed , that the 
first goyembr-general and counsellors should be no- 
minated by parhament in the act, and hold then* office 
for five years, after which the patronage of those 
great offices should leveit to the Directors’ but stdl 
subject to the approbation of the Ciown , that every 
thing in the Company’s correspondence from India, 
which related to the civil or military affans, to- the 
government of the country, or the administration of 
the revenues, should be laid befoie the ministry , that 
no person in the service, either of the King or of the 
Company, should be allowed to receive pi esents , and 
that the governor-general, the counsellors, and judges, 
should be excluded fiom all commercial profits and 
pursuits. 

‘ , If the alarm and mdignation of the Company, 
Directors and Propiietors, were excited before, that 
body weie now struck with the highest tenor and le- 
sentment. They exclaimed, that the veiy constitu- 
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DOOKiv tion wna. threatened with subversion and the rights 
^ conferred by charter treated os dust They tendered 
a direct appUcation to the aty of Loudon, to join 
them with its influence m resisting a measure which 
destroyed the pnnaple on which its own pnnleges 
and those of every chartered body in the nation dc 
pended and threatened the very freedom of the 
jieople, both by setting a conspicuous and prolific eXt 
ample of the arbitrary violation of law, and by 
adding the whole of the revenue and government of 
India to the power and influence of the Crown 
The) represented, that by the clause which raised the 
qualification of the voters, aJxDve twelve hundred Pro- 
pnetors were disfranclused violently and without 
compensation, robbed of an important right, and 
eluded from all share, direct or indirpct, m the ma 
nagement of their own immediate property That by 
dcstrojang the- annual election of Directors, those 
Trustees for the Company were placed above the 
control of their constituents, and vested with new 
powers to gratify their own ease or corruption, at the 
c^ipcnsc of those whose mterests were lodged in their 
hands That by reducing to a small number thd votes 
of the Propnctor3» the ministcnol management of 
that body became more easy That by rcndcnDg the 
situation of Director iienuoncnt for bo great a num- 
I>cr of jears, uiidu* the incapacitation of the Pro- 
prietors utUcr to punish or reword, and under the 
great {>owtr of tho Minister to do both the subscr 
vicncyof the Court of Directors to all rainistcnal 
purposes was jKjfectl> secured and that, from these 
sources combined the power of tlic iVImistcr over the 
Com|anv was rendered liardlj anj thing infcnor to 
absolute ITiat the whole govtnjn».nt of the settK*- 
incnts in India was takui from the Com|>au} nnd iii 
cITl-U IraiufLired to the Cniwn Iij csUibljsliiiig a 
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general presidency over all theii* affaii’s, of which the BOOK IV^ 
agents were in the first instance named by parha- 
ment, and ever after, 'in reality, under the condition 
of its approbation, named by the Crown : And that, 

‘‘ notwithstanding the Company were thus deprived of 
their fianchise m the choice of their' servants, "by an 
unpar^eled strain of injustice and oppression they 
were compelled to pay such salaries, as ministei’s 
might think fit to diiect, to persons in whose appomt- 
ment, ajpprobation, or removal, the Company were to 
have no share ” ^ 

These considerations were frequently urged, with 
the utmost vehemence and aspenty, in both assem- 
blies of Parliament, Every question, eveiy clause, 
was warmly debated, and pressed to a division. The 
city of London, the Company theipselves, and those 
stockholders who were deprived of their ^ votes, pre- 
sented strong and earnest petitions. In behalf of the 
Company, and the disfranchised Proprietors, counsel, 
at their prayer, \yere heard. And two protests, 
couched in censorial language of extraordinary 
strength, obtamed a numeious signature in' the upper 
house ' ' ‘ ^ ' • - 

' AU this opposition, however, and aU this ferment 
were of" little avail. The propositions of the minis- 
try were aU carried by gi’eat and decisive majorities, 
and. being reduced into two acts, the one relating to 
the financial rehef of the Company, the other to the 
estabhshmeiit of their new constitution,, received the 
royal' assent bn the 21st of June and the 1st of July. 

The arrangements which concerned the business at 
home were appointed to commence from the 1st of 

^ ? 

' Message from the East India Company to the Bight Hon the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the city of London, in Common 
Council assembled, dated 27th May, 1773 
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BOOKIV October» 1773 tliose which concerned the foreign 
° adminutmtion not till the lat of Augiut, 1771 ' 

Practical statesmen, so apt to assume to themselves 
the monopoly of pohtical wisdom, are copunoDly 
shoH-sighted legislators , “ 

In one respect the present experiment fulfilled the 
purpose very completely for which it was intended. 
It followed the current of that pohey, which lor 
many reasons has nm with perfect regularity and 
considerahle strength, diminishmg the induencc of 
numbers lu affairs of government, and reduemg 
thmga as much ns possible to the oligarchical state 
For tlio rest it hud not so much as a tendency to 
remove the pnncipnl evils to which it pretended to 
find a remedy and it created some, of the greatest 
magnitude, whicli previnusly had uo existence . i 
The evils in qu^on were — I Such ns hod their 
operation in Indu andr— ^ Such as had their ope 
ration m England , , 

I Those which had their operation in India might 
all be ranked under two heads I The nhsorptipii of 
more than the rovenues by expense) and 2 Tho 
plunder and oppression of the people. i 

The ouly parts of the new constitution wh)cli had 
a direct influence upon the government in India, 
were — Tlic new appomtment and powers of tlie 
Goicmor general and Couned and 2. Tho supreme 
Court of Judicature 

1 The niodu of apjiomting luihlic /unctionancs, 
and Jhe extent of thciriiiowcr, distinct frppi tho ipor 
tiles to good or evil conduct which operate upon 
them in the duchotgo of tlieir functions, arq evidently 
of no avail. Upon the Goicmor and Council in 
India the nutiics to evil conduct, nnd tho scope fop 
I 13 Cco. IIL c. 03, ud 19 Gto. in < 0| 
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its exercise, were, if not augmented by the new regu- 
lations, at any rate not impaii’ed/ As ingenuity 
may be challenged to refiite this proposition, it fol- 
lows, that from this branch of the aiTangement no 
good was derived.^ 

2. The Supreme Court of Judicature was intended 
to supply the limited powers of criminal jm’isdiction, 
which, in their ancient commercial capacity, had 
been committed to the Company. The terrors of law, 
brought nearer home to the inferior servants of the 
Company, and those who enjoyed them protection, 
might have restrained in some degree their subor- 
dinate oppressions. But it was 'easy to see that the 
operations of the supreme func'tionanes in India must 
remain exempt from the control of the Supreme 
Court; otherwise, that court became itself the govern- 
ment. This consequence was not sufficiently foie- 
seen ; and the vague and indefinite powei’s assigaied 
to the judicatory, introduced immediately, between 
the Governor Geneial and the Judges, those strug- 
gles which threatened the existence, of Enghsh au- 
thority. 


1 They were previously debarred from the acceptance of presents, and 
the Governor from trade Reliance for probity was placed, as it is so 
commonly placed, on the greatness of the salaries , as if there was a 
pomt of saturation in cupidity, as if the great power which great salaries 
confer was not the most effectual of all instruments for the undue acqui- 
sition of more , and the most effectual of all instruments for covering 
such acquisition from inquiry or punishment In as far, then, as the 
prospect of impunity is a motive, mid it is one of the strongest, so for 
great salanes do not take from, thej add to the temptations to coiruption 
Even Bmke, upon this paiticular remarked, that “ ample salaries re- 
moved the necessity indeed, but by no means the inducements, to cor- 
rupuon and oppression " See iShnth Repoit of the Select Committee, 
1781 

2 That part of tlie regulations w Inch subjected the Bengal Council 
tlie other Presidencies m matters of peace and war with foreign states, 
had some effect, though not without drawbacks, iii giving unitj to the 
international proceedings of the Company Witli the goodness or bad- 
ness of the internal government, it hadno connexion 
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So bng, on the other hood, as the Governor Ge 
neral and Council remained exempt fiom th(, control 
of law, the great oppressors were safe ^ and, from 
the community of interests, and the necessity of 
mutual compliance and mutual concealment,, between 
the high offenders ond the low, impunity was pretty 
well secured to the class. v 

The grand source however, of mischief to the na 
Uves, m the jurisprudential plan, was the unfortunate 
inattentiop of its authors to the general principles of 
law, detached from its accidental and national forms. 
As the vulgar of every nation think their language 
the natural one, and oil others arbitrafy and artificial 
so, a large mass of Englishmen consider English 
law as the pure extract of reason adapted to the 
cMgcnaes of human nature itself and ar^ wJioUy 
Ignorant that, for the greater part, it is arbitrary, 
technical, and ill adapted to the general ends ishich 
it IS mtended to serve that it has more of singu 
lonty, and less capaaty of adaptation to the state of 
other nations, than ony scheme of law, to he found 
in any other avilized country The English hnv, 
which m general has neither definition nor words, to 
guide the discretion or circuniscnbe the license of tho 
Judge presented neither rule nor analogy in cases 
totally altered by diversity of ideas, manners and 
piv-cMsUng rights and the violent Efforts which 
were mode to bend tho nghts of the natives to a 
conformity w ith the Eughsh laws, for the purpose of 
extending jurisdiction and gmUfying a pedantic and 
mechanical attacJimcnt to the arbitrary fonns of tlit 
\\ cstmiustcr courts, produced more injustice and ojn 
preasion, and exated more alarm tlian probably was 
cxptnciiccd through the whole of its duration from 
tin. previous imiHrlectioii of law and judicature * 

Mf In U e Nuub IU(^( i/lLc Scl Cl C >uin U f u UUS 
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BOOKiv How dependence, upon the Bfinistef woa to rendef 
^ the agents of government more faithfbl and econo 
JY73 micai stewards of the revenues in Indio, or less dis- 
posed to accumulate wealth at the expense of the 
prostrate natives, it is not easy to make appear In 
r^ard to responsibihty, or eventual punishment, the 
only caution was, to act m concert ivith the mi 
nister nhd then t^ey were out of all comparison 
more assured of impunity than before 

From dependance upon the Court of Fropnetors, 
by annual elections, to render the Directors in a 
great degree independent of their constituents iby 
elections in four years, gave them greater powers, 
and hence motives, to pursue their own interests at 
the expense of the Proprietors but that it should 
increase their interest in the good government of 
India, and hence thcir moUvea for exertion to pro- 
cuTXi it, IS im[u>sstble. 

To dimmish the number of votes m the Court of 
Propnetors, and condno the power to the ncli, wis 
contnied, it nos smd, to render that assembly less 
tumultuous But tumultuousneSs, in itself, Is not on 
cmL It is evil only when it lias a tendency to pro- 
duce evil effects. What is more tumultuous thou a 
public inarLct, a theatre, or a clmrch ? To know the 
merit then of a reform of tumultuousncss, uc ouglit 
toknou the Bpcaftc CTibnbich the tumultuousncss m 
quchttion produced In tlic cose of the East India 
CoiiqKin}, the authors of the mcasuro failed in cxlu- 
luting on} nuscldcvous clTects though tlicir re 
fonn the) unquestionabl) created a field for othir 
tlTecU of a very pernicious dtiJcripUon “ If tumult 
and disorder" as iiosiicll remarked by an lUuatnous 
Cuinimitcc of Uie Commons House, Mere lessened 
b> reducing the number of Propnclor*, jinvolc cabal 
and inUiguc utre fucditatcd at Iun.t in an equal do 
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gre6; and it is cabal and corruption, rather than dis- 
order and confusion, that are most to be dreaded in 
transacting the affairs of India that are' most to 
be dreaded in transacting the affairs of every country 
under the sun 

The virtues of a Court of Pioprietors, as of every 
political body, are intelhgence and probity. The 
owner of 5001. stock was just as likely to be intelli- 
gent as the owner of 1000/ But a small number of 
men are much more easily corrupted than a large ; 
and, where the matter of corruption operates, much 
more sure of being corrupt.^ 

To the grand complaint against the Court of Pro- 
prietors, that being filled by the servants of the Com- 
pany who had returned loaded to Europe with ill- 
gotten wealth, it proved a barrier against exposure 
and punishment, the amount of the qualification 
provided no sort of remedy, but rather facihtated and 
confirmed the abuse. 

As soon as the management of the ,East India 
Company’s affairs became a souice^of great patron- 
age and power, it necessarily followed that stock was 
generally held for the promotion of' interests of much 
greater value than the dividend It was distiibuted 
mostly among three great classes -of Propiietors , 
1. Those who aspired to a share in the Direction, 
and who were careful to possess themselves of what- 
■ ever share of stock was calculated to strengthen their 
influenced 2. The laige class of those who were com- 
petitors for the Company’s favours and employment, 

1 1 r 

,, I 

5 Ninth Report of the Select Committee, m 1783. 

2 “ The whole of the regulations concermng the Court pf Propnetors 
rebed upon two principles, which have often proved fallaaous, namely, 
that small numbers were a security against faction and disorder, and, 
that integnty of conduct would follow the greater property ” Ninth 
Report, ut supra 
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DOOKiv all those concerned m the immense supply of their 
shippmu and goods constituting a considerahle pro* 
portion of the ship-owners and ti^esnien m Ixindon, 
who strengthened their influence wltl^ the great cus- 
tomer, by the number of votes which they could as- 
sure to the Directors in the* General Court 3 Those 
who aspired to contracts with the Treasury, Adrai 
ralty, and Ordnance, and clerks in public offices, who 
discovered that one ground ofinfluence with the I^Ii 
nister was, to haVe votes at Ins disposal in the East 
India Proprietary CourL^ 

By every tiung which tended to lessen the number 
of voting Propnetors, the force of all these sinister 
interests nas increased. The only expedient which 
had a ten4cncy to counteract them was, to render 
such Propnetors as numerous as possible Thm 
would have promoted the interests of the pubhc, but 
not those of the minister the interests of the many, 
but not those of the few * 

One port of the nnaent constitution for the pre- 
servation of which the authors of the present reform 

• Thu u preuj nrul; tbq description of the Eait fwlJ*. PfOppotirr 
which (itcn the CoondUee of the Iloeie ofCoounoai See Ntntb 
lUpoctoflheSelcctCoouiuUee la 1TQ3 ^ 

^ II ar^c<l bj the Mlautor that bj reirio^ the (^otli&caliVQ tnxn 
hOOh to lOOOLf fhf Ti|ta« of the ih »d«ul would the Proprietof 

sioro tbeo that oTtbe tote with what UDCL/itj or what dUcerocaeat, it 
U eas^ to tee. iiurke, moreorcr \er 7 jimijr nnuflcd, that thi> pcci^ 
bl^wUreti au(hi be toost-xilcciD^/ Mired bjMxae rignal mlMle- 
mrsaoor which iboold piuJoce « great immcduUe adraalafr ihno^U 
predoctire of okimate ndo Accordinplj ** heodJi the Compaiijr • 
lenaiut ha o eref iloce covered oter the wont oppretnoni of (b« pco« 
pl« aadrr ibcir gDvcnuseo4 ^ud the mou cruel aod waaCiKi rata];et of 
aU the ac f^hboonc;: couatitei, hj Uoldiog oat uul (hr a ttme actually 
rtaliim^U addiUoct of restnee to the tcmtonol taodj of the Cotnpaa/ 
aad i;rcet c[uaalitici of raloshlv gnodi to the r larntulcat * He addrd, 
wuh tUwKa irnih, “The lodlaa Projmrtor will aJwaj» be la the first 
huunce a puhticraat atul tlie Uildar Idi eoter|fn»e and the toon cor 
rape hji tuw» lha let* will be h • cotmdcrauiai nf the price to be pawi 
fiir cctupauiag ihrtn.’* Xmlh Urpxl tUiupra 
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were' condemned by the Select Committee of 1783, BOOK iv. 
was the ballot, “by means of which, acts,” 'they 
said, “ of the highest concern to the Company and 
to theistate, might be done by individuals with peiv 
feet impunity.” There are occasions on which' the use 
of the ballot is advantageous. There aie occasions on 
> which it is hurtful. If we look steadily to the end,- tp 
which all institutions profess to be directed, we shall not 
find it very difficult to draw the hne of demarcation. 

A voter may be considered as subject to the operi 
ation of two sets of interests the one, interests 
arising out of the good or evil foi which he is^ de- 
pendent upon the will of other men : the other in- 
terests in respect to which he cannot be considered 
as dependent upon any determinate man or men. - ) - 
There are cases in which the ■ interests for which 
he is not dependent upon other men impel him in 
the light direction. Tf not acted upon by other in- 
terests, he will in such cases,- vote m that direction. 

Tf, however, he is acted upon,i by interests dependent 
upon other men, which latter interests are’ more pow- 
erful than the former, -and act in the opposite duec- 
' tion, he will vote in the opposite direction. "What is 
necessary, therefore, is, >to save > him from the opei> 
ation of those interests. 1 This is accomplisheduby 
enabling him to vote in secret; for m that case, the 
man, who could otherwise compeh his vote, is ignor- 
ant in what ^ direction it has been given j Jn - all 
cases, therefore, in which- the' independent interests 
of the voter, those which, in ^propriety of language 
may be' called his own interests,,. would dictate the 
good and useful Tote ; but in which cases, at the same 
time, he is hable to be acted upon in the way either of 
good or of evil, by men whose mteiests would dictate 
a base and mischievouk vote, the ballot is a great 
and 'invaluable security. In this set of cases is 

2 G 2 
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BOOKIV included, the important instance of the votes of the 
^ people for representaUves in the legislative assembly 
^^73 of a nahon Those interests of each of the mdin- 
duals composing the great mass of the people, for 
which he is not dependent upon others men, cotut 
pose the mterests of the nation But it, l^^ very 
possible for a majority out of any number of, voters 
to be acted upon by the will of other men, whose 
interests are opposite to those of the nation 
15 , therefore, of the highest importance that thej 
should be protected from that mduence. 

There is, however, another set of cases, m whidi 
those interests of the voter, which have their ongin 
pnmanly in himself, and not m other men, draw m 
the hurtful direction and m which he is not hable 
to be operated upon by any other mterests of other 
men than those which each possesses m common intli 
the rest of the community If allowed, m Uus set of 
cases, to vote in secret, he will be sure to vote os 
the sinister interest impells. If forced to votn in 
pubhc, he will be subject to ’all the restraint, whicji 
the eye of the commumty fixed upon Jus virtue or 
kna%cry, is calculated to produce and in such cascS, 
the ballot is only on encouragement to cviL If it 
cannot be ofEnned that the mtercsU of the indivi 
duals, composing the court of propnetors of the East 
India Company, are mcapoblc of being promoted ot 
the cost of the Bntisb and Indian communities, it 
cannot bo demed that the caso of these propnttors 
bebngs to this latter dcscnption 

At the VC17 time when the discussions upon the 
new regulations were taking place the Chairman of 
the Select Corarmttco came forward with a motion 
for unjuir) into tlic arcumstanccs of Uio dcpoaillon 
and death of Suraja Dowla into the imposture, bj a 
CrtiUous treaty practiced upon Omidiund the cic 
5 
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vation of Meer Jaffier ; and the’ sums of money* in BOOKR' 
the shape of presents, obtained at the time of that ^ 
revolution. Crimes of the blackest dye, rapacity, ‘ 

treachery, cruelty, were charged upon the piincipal , 
actors in that suspicious scene ; and the punishment, 
nven of Chve, as the fii’st and pnncipal delinquent, 
was represented as a necessary act of justice and po- 
hcy. On the 10th of May, the following resolutions 
weie moved; 1. “ That all acquisitions, made under 
the influence of a mihtary force, or by treaty with 
foreign Princes, do of right belong to the state ; 

2. That to appropriate acquisitions so made, to the 
private emolument of persons entrusted with '-any 
civil or mflitary power of the state,’ is illegal , 3 That 
' very great sums of money, and other valuable pro- 
perty, have been acquhed in Bengal, from Piinces 
and others of that country, by persons entrusted with " 
the military and civil powers of tHe state, by means 
of such powers; which sums of money and valuable 
property have been appropriated to the private use 
of such persons.” These resolutions were warmly 
adopted by the ‘ house. But when the apphcatidn of 
them came to be made to individuals ; and especially 
Tvhen the ruin was contemplated which that apphca- 
tion would draw down upon Clive ; compassion for 
the man, and the consideration of his services, blotted 
by offences, yet splendid and great, operated with 
^ effect in the breasts of the assembly, and put an end 
to the enquuy. According to the style, which the 
spirit of English laws renders predominant in Eng- 
hsh councils, inquiry was ostensibljr rejected upon a 
subterfuge, of the nature of a legal'shuffle , incompe- 
tence, to wit, in the reports of the Select Committee 
to be received as evidence. As if that were true ' 

As if no other evidence had been to be found ! On 
the other hand, the considerations which fairly le- 
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BOOKiv commended the r^ection, or at least a very great 
^ modi fi cation of the penal proceeding were not so 
1773. ^ mentioned That the punishment threatened 

was more gnevoua than the offence n-^bat it wds pu 
mshment by an cs~post facto law, because howerer 
contrary to the principles off right .jjovemment the 
presents received from Meer Jaffier and however 
odious to the moral sense the deception practised 
upon Omidumd, there. was no law at the tune which 
forbid them that the presents, bow contrary soever 
to European morals and ideas, were perfectly corres- 
pondent to those of the country m winch they were 
received and to the expectations of the jiarties by 
whom the) were bestowed, that the treachery to 
Omichuud was countenanced and palliated by soino 
of tho pnnupic? and many* of the odmireil incidents 
of European diplomoc) that Chve though never in 
attentive to his owu interests w as actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to promote Um prospenty of the Company, 
and appears not in any instance to have sacrificed 
what he regarded as Uicir interests to his own and 
tlml It would have required an extraordinary man, 
which no one ought tu be punished for not being, to 
have acted in that most trying situation in wbichihc 
was placed, with grciitcr dismtercstedncss than he 
disi)la}cd, I I 

The inquiry into the financial and coraincroal 
state of the Company exhibited Uic following results. 
TJic wliolc of their effects nnd crulits in England, es- 
timated on tlie lit day o** a'March, 1773 amounted to 
7,781 GSy/ 12j lOd and the whole of thur debts 
to 9 -19 1 1 14 Elr Qd. Lav a balance aguiiut tlic 
Comimny of l,lJf4244 19/ Sd Ehu wliult qf 
their clL'cts and credits in India Chino, oihI Su lie 
Luo, and oiloat on the icn, amounted t) 0,397,999/ 
lOi CJ Xbc vvhoL of their debts abroad amounted 



of Company. , 

lo 2,032,30,6/. ; producing a balance in, their favour 
of 4,364,993/ 10^. Qd. \ Dedi^cting fi^oni this sum 
the "balance against the Company in England, we 
find the whole amount of their available property no 
more than 2,930,568/ 10^ \0d ; so that of their ca- 
pital stock of 4,200,000/, l,269i431/. 9>s« %d. was 
expended and gone/ , ‘ . . i 

From the year 1744, the period to which in a for- 
mer passage^ is brought down the amount of the di- 
vidend paid annually to the I^roprietors on the capital 
stock, that payment cQntinijed at' eight per cent, to the 
year 1756, in which it was ‘reduced to six ppr cent^ 
It continued at that low amount tiU Christmas, 1766, 
when it was raised by the General Court, repugnant 
to the sense of the Court of Directors^ to five, per 
cent, for the next half year. On the 7th of Mayy 

1767 , it was resolved ‘in the General Court, that for 
/ 

-the ‘-following half year the dividend should be six 
and a quarter per cent But this resolution w'^as re- 
scinded by act of parhament, and the dividend li- 
mited, till further permission, to ten per cent per an- 
num It was continued at ten per cent till the year 
commencing at Chiistmas, 1769, 'when, in pursuance 
of the new regulations, it was advanced to eleven per 
eent. The next year it rose to twelve per cent. The 
following year it was carried to its prescribed hinits. 


' Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy m 1773 The Com- 
mittee say, “ They have not intended in the above account any valua- 
tion of the fortifications and buildings of the Company abroad They 
c lit by no means agree in opinion with the Court ot Directors, That 
tlie amount of tlie fortifications, &,c should be added to the annual state- 
ment — Undoubtedly no effects of any party can be compared with hia 
debts, farther tlian tl?ey can be disposed of for tlie payment of those 
debts, the manure which a farmer h.is spread upon his fields, or the 
hedges and ditches with which he has surrounded them, are nothing, the 
moment his lease is evpired The money expended in fortifications and 
buildings, from IMay 1757, was stated at nearly four millions, 

- Supra, vol m p 
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BOOKIV twelve and a half per •cent, at which it continued 
° for ei^teen months, when the funds of the Company 
JY 73 bemg totally exhausted, it was suddenly reduced to 
SIX per cent per anniun, by a Resolution passed on 
the 3d of December 1773.’ 

In the interval between 1744 and 1773, the soles at 
the India House had increased from about 2 000 0004 
to 3,000,000/ annually their annual exports includ 
mg both goods and stores, had fully doubled In the 
year 1751, the total omotmt of sapping in the sen- 
Tice of the Company was 38,441 tons, in the year 
1772 It was 61,860* 

I Seo tb« Hurd aod Bghth R«pojti ot tbo CommiUfio of Secrecy to 
1T7S. 

* Fifth Heport of tb« CornmiUth of 5co«cj 



BOOK V. 


FROM THE FIRST GREAT CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, IN 1773 , TILL THE SECOND GREAT CHANGE, ^ BY 
THE ACT, COMMONLY CALLED MB. PITt’s ACT, IN 1784 ) . 


CHAP. I. 

Administration of Hastings till the Time when the 
T arliamentary Members of the Council arrived 
and the Operations of the New Constitution 
commenced^ including — arrangements for coU 
' lecting the Mevenue' and administering Justice 
' ostensibly as Duan — ^treatment of Mahomed 
Reza Khan and the Rajah Shit abroy— elevation 
of Munny Begum — destruction of the Rohillas 
— sale of Corah and Allahabad to the Vizir — 
payment refused pf the Einperor's Revenue — 
Financial results. 

t 

By the new parliamentary authority, Mr Hastings BOOK V. 
was appointed Governor General, and General Cla- i- 
vering. Colonel Monson, Mr. Barwel, and INir Francis, ' 
the members of council ; not removable, except by 
the Bang, upon representation made by the Court of 
Directors, during the period assigned in the act. Mr. 
Hastings had ascended with reputation through the 
several stages of the Company’s service , possessed 
the rank of a member of council at the time of Mr 
Vansittart’s administration, and generally concurred 
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Fices ajcridai /Ae Direclort' 

in the measures which the party opposed to that Go- 
vernor so vehtmently condemned. After a visit to 
lus native country, to which he proceeded at the same 
time with Vaiisittart he returned to India, in 1769 
to fill the station of second in council at hladras and 
in the begmnin^^ of 1772 wm rai^^to the hipest 
situation in th^i ^ervige of t)n?- Company, being ap- 
pomted to succeed Air Cartier m the government of 
BengoL 

The sense which the Directors entertained of the 
\iccs which up to this time hod stained their admi- 
nistration hi India, is recorded thus “ We wisli, 
(the V, ords of theu* letter to the J*resident and Coun- 
cil at Tort M'llliam dated the 7th of Apnl I77J ) 
“ we could refute the- olr^rvation that olmoit every 
attempt made by us and our odmimstmtions at } our 
Presidency, Tor tlic refomimg of^ abuses, lias rather 
iucrcasfcd them*— and^ added to the misenes of the 
country we are anxious to protect and chensli ' ' The 
tiillh of 'this observation appears full) in the late np- 
polntm^nt^ePiupcmsWs and cldeGs — instituftHlJ as 
tlic) wire,' to'^ve'^ehef to the mdustriou^ tenhnts, 
to Inipiovc^ and chlni^iour in%istniLnts, to destroy 
raonoiwlles and' retrench 'c\pcii^ ‘the eud hof, by 
no means, been answcmblL to the- institution ^ Arc 
not tlic tenants, more than cicr, oppressed and 
WTctcIjcd"^ Arc our investments improved? Has 
not tlic raw sdk tind cocoons been raised upou us 
fifty per cent m pnee”^ can liordl) cav wlmt 
Iioi not been mode a mouopol) Vnd as to the cx 
ptnscs of j. our Prubidtcc) they arc at length AttLd 
to a degree r c arc no lunger able to suiiport Tlic>c 
facts (for sucli they art) jJiould have been ttated to 
as ns capital nMSjni whv ntithrr our orders of 
1771 ncr indeed au) regulations v\hnU.vtr could be 
carred into cXLCUtiun But perimpj as this uould 
J 
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have' proved tpo much, it was not suggested to ; BOOK v, 
for nothing could more plamly indicate a state of ^ 
anarchy, and that there was, no government existing, Yto 
in our servants in Bengal. . . When oppression per- 
vades the whole country , when youths have been 
sujBTered with impunity to exercise sovereign junsdic- 
tion over the natives , and to acquire rapid fortunes 
by monopolizing of commerce, it cannot be a wonder 
to us, or yourselves, that native merehants do not 
come forward to contract with the Company; that 
the manufactures find them' way through foreign 
channels , or that our investments ai e at once enor- 
mously dear, and of a debased quality. — It is evident, 
then, that the evils which have been so desti uctive to 
us, he too deep for any partial plans to reach or col- 
lect It is, theiefore, our resolution to aim at the 
root of those evils.^' , Then* expectation of assistance 
from Mr. Hastings in these reforms, was expressed in 
the followingiteirhs .! “ Our President, Mr. Hastings, 
we trust, will set the example of temperance, econo- 
my, and apphcatiQu ; and upon' this, we, are sensible, 
much _will depend. And heie we take occasion ,to 
indulge the pleasure we have m acknowledging, Mr. 
Hastings’s services upon the coast of Coromandel, in 
constiucting, with equal labour and ability, the plan 
which has so much improved our investments theie ; 
and as we^ are persuaded he will perseveie, in the 
same laudable pursuit, thiough eveiy branch of our 
affaiis in Bengal, he; in letinn, may depend on the 
steady support and favour of his employers ” ^ 

The double, oi ambiguous administiation , in name, 
and in ostent by the Nabob, in reality by the Com- 
pany , which had been recommended as ingenious 
policy by Clive, and admired as such by his eni- 

I 

» Minutea of E\idence oa Mr. Hasfiqgs' Trial, p 966. 
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WK V ploycTS and succesjora hxid contributed greatly to 
^ enhance the difficulties in which, by the assumption 
1779 the government, the Englisii were involved All 
the vices of the ancient polity were saved from re- 
form and all the evils of a divided authority were 
superinduced. The revenues were under a compli 
cated, wasteful, and oppressive economy the lands 
being partly managed by the native agents of the 
collectors, partly fanned from year to year, partly 
held by Zemindani, and Talockdars, responsible fora 
certain revenue. The administration of justice, of 
which, under the military and 6scal Governors of the 
Mogul provinces, the cnimnal part belonged to the 
Nanm, or military Governor, the avU to the Duan, 
or fiscal Governor, was, as , a heavy and unproduc 
tivc burthen, left lu the hoods of lie Nabob who, 
being totally without power, was totally unable to 
maintain the authority of his tribunals against the 
masters of the country , and the people were given 
up to oppression ^ 

The Company and their servants were liUlc satis- 
fied, from the begmning with the produce of the 
duannee and soon began Co bo liUic satisfied with the 
expedients adopted by Clivc for ensuring a faithful 
coUcction. In the month of August, 17C9, before 
the clo>c of IMr Vcrelsts administration a aupple- 
mcDtaiy security uas densrd Jt was held expedunt, 
that servants of the Company should be stationed m 
appropriate districts, throughout the whole country, 
for the purpose of superintending the native officer* 
both in the collection of the revenue and, wliat v^as 
very much blended with it, the administration of 
justice These functiooancs re'ccivcd the title of 

Thi* l» ciprnUj tl^uU hj piuijb^ Uw Cu<&uuUc« i»f U#- 
mr i»Uutrtnur •TiKsaJorN t 1174 in Ui« Stith U* lb« 

( uno ilrt cj •xcrccT uk 1773 . 
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Supervisors: And, in the next year, was added a 
second supplementary security ; two councils, with 
authority over the supervisors, one at Moorshedabad, 
and another at Patna. 

Among the duties recommended to the supervisors, 
one was to collect a body of information, with respect 
to the amount of the revenues ; with respect to the 
state, produce, and capabilities of the great source 
of the revenue, the lauds ; with respect to the cesses 
or ai’bitrary taxes , the whole catalogue of imposts 
laid upon the cultivator , the manner of collecting 
them, and the oiigin and progress of all the modern ex- 
actions ; ^vith respect to the regulations pf commerce ; 
and the administration of justice. The reports of 
the supervisors, intended to convey the information 
which they collected under those heads, repi esent the 
government as having attained the last stage of op- 
pressiveness and barbarism “ The Nazims, exacted 
what they could from the Zimin dars, and great 
farmers of the revenue ; whom they left at liberty to 
plunder all below , reserving to themselves the pre- 
rogative of plundering them in their turn, when they 
were supposed to have enriched themselves with the 
spoils of the country.” The Select Committee pf the 
House pf Cpmmons, in 1810, quoting this passage,. 
remarkj “ The whole system thus resolved itself, on 
the part of the piibhc officeis, into habitual extortion 
and injustice , which produced, on that of the, cuU 
tivator, the natural consequences — conpealmentaapd 
evasion, by which - government was defrauded; of, a 
considerable, part of its just demands.” With respgct 
to the administration of justice, the. supervisors r& 
ported, That the legular course was eveiy where susf 
pended: But every man exercised it, who. had .tfre 
power of compelhng others to submit to ^hisbidepip 
sions.” The Committee of the House of ppmmons, ' 
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The Company ptvfest themselves Duan 

BOOKV whose remark bn the state ofitho fiscal coUectipns 

£511. i. has just been adduced, subjom ta this quotation that 
which fills up the picture*’ ^ Seven years had elapsed, 
from the acquisition of the diionnee, ^without the go* 
\Qmmcnf deoming* itself competent to remedyi these 
defats " * n J 1 i' I 1 r ' I uJ J' 
Gnevously disappointed m their expectations of 
treasure the Directonriresolved to break through tlio 
scheme of ombigmty iso far at’leait as td take into 
their own hands the col^ction. as well as the- diaburser- 
men t of the revenues. I'In therr dotter to thq Preai 
dent and Council of Fortt\yilliam dated the28tJi of 
August, 1771, they declared their resolution, “ To 
stand forth as Duan** (so they \vCTe pleased. to express 
it)p** aud by ^hc agenej of the Company s servants 
to toko upon them^ves the entire care and manage- 
ment of the revenues." j The change nas enormous, 
which It was the nature of this decree to produce 
It was a revolution, much greater, probably, than any 
prenous conjuncture, than even Uic change from 
Hindu to Mohomedan masters, had been able to 
create. The transition from Hindu to-'Mnliouicdon 
masters had only changed tlic- hands, by which the 
iword nos wielded, andiavburs were da>pcn£cd tiic 
madiiDC of government, stilL more the te\ture of 
toaety, undenvent feeble alterations and tJic avil 
port- of tho adnaimstniUon was, from convenicncy 
left almost nholl> m the hands of Hindus A total 
change in the management of tho revenues more 
deeply aifteted tho condition, individually and col 
lectjvtly^ of/ the jicoplcof Indja than it is easy forllic 
Eurojican n-adcr to conceive It was an mnovaUoa 
by which the whole propertj of the country, and 
along with ft the odnimlstration of justice, were 
placed upon a new ruuiidation. 

* ni*(iillrputcfthBScItctCo«amitU(, lOlO S 
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- Of the natuic of this change, the Directors appear BOOK v, 
to have had no adequate conception. As if the 
measure which they proposed had beep without con- 
sequences, they satisfied tlieniselves \\ ith enjoining its 
execution , and consigned to theii* servants the task 
(of which, however, they did not much complain) 
of caiTying into effect a change of government so 
momentous, Avithout one word of instruction.^ Those 
servants, though more- acquainted with the practical 
difliculties which would be met Im estabhshmg the 
new system of finance, appear to have thought as 
little nearly as their honourable masters, of the gi’eat 
changes, with regard to the people, which dt was cal- 
culated to produce. With great alaciity, they betook 
themselves to the undertaking. Mr Hastings suc- 
ceeded to the chair on the 13th of April, 1772 , ^iid 
on the 16th the Council deemed themselves ripe for 
the following important resolution : That they would 
let the lands in faim, and for long leases; because it 
is the most simple mode^ and best adapted to a go- 
vernment like that' of th^ Company, which cannot 
enter into the minute details' of the collections ; be- 
cause every mode of agency by which the rents 
could be received would be attended with pei'plexed 
and intricate accounts, with embezzlement of tlie i^e- 
vemie, and oppression of the people ; and becapse any 


' The Committee of Circuit, lu entering upon their task, remark a stil 
n^dr6 eitraofdmafy failul'e iHth'e s'aghcity of theDirectofs,^vh6'didiibteven 
foresee, that while their new resolution was totally incotisistedti with 
th'bi^'formef rdgalatiohs tbej- gave ’no''idth6i]iy for ‘SBbliShi'iig* Ihem 
“ They have been plda^bdy sny the Committee, “'fo'^dir'o'ct a totaf change 
6f system, and havO left ti\e plan arid execution'd? it 'to the' discretion ‘ot 
the Board, without any formal ‘rejiteal of theTle^iilatioiis' Which theyKdcjr 
before framed and' ada{lted to another systeiri — the abohtibn of wfoich, 
necessarily included that of Its ' shbsidary ikstithtioris; Imless thdy shall 
b'e'foiihd to coih'cidfe'with the nev^ Extrdbt, Proceedings Of the C6m- 
mitteeof Cfrcillwdaled ’ Cossimbuzari 28th 'July^ 177*2,' insertfed m the 
Sixth Report, Committee of Secrecy,’ 1773,lp’ 21 i/ ' * i' " 
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2{eto Revalue Regulahous 

BOOK V mode of collecting the revenues which would trench 
^ upon the time of the Governor and Council, would 
1772. deprive them of a portion of what wna already 
too httle for the laborious duties which they had to 
perform ^ 

On the 14th of May the operations were planned 
It was decreed, That the lands should be let for a 
period of five years That a Comouttee of the Board, 
consisting of the President and four Members, should 
perform the local operations by circuit through the 
country That the servants of the Company who 
supenntended the business of collection m the several 
distncts, and who had hitherto been distinguished by 
the title of supervisors, should henceforth be deno- 
minated collectors * That a native under the title of 
duon, should m each district be joined uith the codec 
tor, both to confirm and to check That no banyan, or 
servant of a collector, should be permitted to form 
any portion of the revenue because with the servant 
of a collector no man would dare to become a com 
petitor And, as presents to the collectors from the 
Zemindars and other middlemen hod been abolished, 
so oil acceptance of presents, by such middlemen, 
from the ryots, and oil other modes of extortion, 
should be carefully prevented Some precautions 
were taktu against the accumulation of debt, which 
SAvched at exorbitant interest, rarclj less than three, 

HicM rukooi or* Aui(s«d u the Conialtation 14tb Maj, Report 
lit iDpra. 

* The reetoe (hej auipi bt thu chan^ of title ts worth truMnUoc. 
** The tom Sope^tor w«$ propcrljr luled to the unsioal coxanuft^ 
turn, which wma to etstmoe uupect, ajui report. Tbia o£ce haa been 
loo( uoce axuaUed) but we apprtbeiid that the aMtiemao^w of the 
naiat,aitd of mas; of the muicOU,intbe »ame »tation» wtuchthe; 
MW fiU a* coUcctxto, xoa; bate caalcd t ea our HorouraUe Nlaatcrt, 
acre arrer repjar/v mdtutd ^ tit cUa^r iatx} the opuiko that 
I be firtt cooummoo mil aubtuuxL" nj xnuch fur the evaof iQUructioK, 
aaS the accurate luionwatton ef^ the ItxmonraUe Director, 
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Operations of the Committee of Ciicuit. 

often as much as fifteen per cent, per month, upon 
tlie ryots, as well as the diCferent orders of middle- 
men. The collectors were forbidden to lend, or to per- 
mit then’ banyans or servants to lend, to the middle^ 
men ; and the middlemen or agents to lend to the 
ryots ; But the Governor and Council express their 
regret, that loans and exorbitant interest were an evil 
wluch it was not in theu* power wholly to repress.' 

The objects which in these regulations the ser- 
vants of the Company professed to have in viewi 
were ; to simplify accounts ; to render uniform the 
mode of exaction ; and to establish fixed and accu- 
rate rules. The Committee of Cu’cuit, with whom, 
though a Member, JMi*. Hastings did not proceed, 
first began to receive proposals at Kishenagur : But 
the terms which were offered were in general so un- 
satisfactory both in form and amount, that the Com- 
mittee deemed them inadmissible ; and came speedily 
to the resolution of putting up the lands to public 
auction. It was necessaiy to ascertain with as much 
exactness as possible the nature and amount of the 
different taxes which were to be offered. to sale. For 
tills pm’pose a new hustabood, or schedule of the 
taxes, was formed. The exactions consisted of two 
great parts ; of which the first and pnncipal was 
called assail, or the ground rents ; the second ahoabs, 
which consisted of a variety of additional, often ar- 
bitrary, and uncertain imposts, established at dif-* 
ferent times, by the government, the Zemmdars, the 
farmers, and even the inferior collectors. Some of 
the most oppiessive of these were abolished, and ex- 
cluded fiom the present schedule* And new leases 
or titles were granted to the ryots . which enume- 
rated all -the claims to which they were to be subject ; 
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^ Consultation, 14th May, ut supra, 
VOL. lit. 2 H 
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BOOKV and forbid, under penalties, every additional exaction^ 
^ When the Zemindars, and other middlemen of ancient 
1772 standing, offered for the lands which they had been 
acciistomed to govern, terms which were deemed 
reasonable, they were preferred when their offers 
were considered os madequate, they were allowed a 
pension for their subsistence, and the lands were put 
up to sale. 

While the settlement, m other words the taxation 
of the country, was carrying mto execution upon this 
plan, the pnnapal office of revenue, or KhaUa, un 
derwent a total revolution So long as the v^ of 
the native government had been held up, this office 
bad been stationed at hloorshedahod, and was ostensi- 
bly under the direction of tJie sort of minister of re- 
venue, whom with the title of Naib Duan, the Pre- 
Eidcnt and Counoi had set up It was now resolved 
to tronifcr this great office from hloorahedabad to 
Calcutta and to place it under the immediate auper- 
intcndanco of the goemment The whole Council 
were constituted a Board of Revenue, to sit two days 
m the week, or if necessary more. The IMembers 
of the Council were nppointcd to act as auditors of 
accounts, each for a week m rotatipn The office of 
^axh J)iLan, which 3jad been held by hlahomcd 
Reza Tvhfm at iVIooixhcdabad and by Sbitahro) at 
Patna, was abolished but a native fudctionar}, or 
assistant duan, under the titb of vo\j royau, was ap- 
pomted to act iu tlic KJiolso, os supenntcudant of tbo 
distnct duans to rcaavc the accounts in the Bengal 
language, to answer intcrrogatones, and to make 
n. ports.' 

I Ettnci c/ IVoccfdlogf, Slxtb lUpon, ut topn. Se«sl(o SiUb IU- 
port of tht Select CocBiaiUcQ U IToJ, i\pptO(la No. L t CcJc b fuot* • 
Sup^lrtiKOl to 1>V^* lUpiUttou* p. |TI— '190 uul iba 

riAli Urpt^t frwn tht Select CoouuUce ui* tba Uuiua cf Cooudcoi la 
1810, p.! i 
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Native Courts of Justice. 

The fundamental change' in that great and BOOK V. 
leading branch of Indian administration which con- 
cerned the revenue, rendered indispensalile a new 2772. 
provision for the administration of justice The Ze- 
mindai’, who was for’inerly the great fiscal officer of 
a district, comhionly exercised botli civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction within tlie territory over wliich he " 
was appointed to preside. In Ins Phousdary, or cri- 
minal court, he inflicted all sorts of penalties , chiefly 
fines for his own benefit ; even capital punishments, 
under no further restraint, than that of reporting the 
case at jMooishedabad before execution. In his 
Adaulut, or civil court, he decided all questions re- 
lating to property ; being entitled to a chout, or 
twenty-five per cent , upon the subject of litigation. 

TIis discretion was guided or restiained by no la-vy, 
except the Koran, its commentaries, and the customs of 
the country, all in the highest degree loose and inde- 
terminate. Though there was no formed and regu- 
lar course of appeal fi’om the Zemindary decisions, 
the government interfered in an arbitraiy manner, as 
often as complaints were preferred, to wl>ich, fi’on> 
their own impoitance, or fi’om the importance of 
those who advanced them, it conceived it proper to 
attend To the mass of the people these courts af- 
, forded but httle protection ; The expense created by 
distance, excluded the greater number fi’om so much as 
applying for justice And every powerful oppressor 
treated a feeble tribunal with contempt. The judges 
were finally swayed by their -hopes and their fears ; 
by the inclinations of the men who could hurt or re- 
ward them Their proceedings were not controuled 
by any wiatten memorial or record. In cases relat- 
ing to rehgion, the Cauzee and Brahmen were called 
to expound, the one the Moslem, the other the Brah- 
menical law ; and their opinion was the ' standard of 

2 H S 
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BOOK V decmon* Ongmally, questions of; revenue ns well as 
^ others belonged to courts of the Zemindars , but 
JY72 * years previous to the transfer of the revenues 
to the English, the decision of fiscal questions had 
been taken finim the Zemindar, and given to an 
officer styled* the Naib Duan, or fiical Deputy, in 
each province. 

Beade the tnbunalfl of the districts the capital^ 
was provided with two cnminal courts , in one of 
which, called roy adaulut, the Nazim, as supreme 
magistrate, tned capital ofiences in another, a ma 
gistrate called the Phousdar tned offences of a less 
penal descnpbon, and reported his proceedings to the 
Nozun At the capital was also found the pnnapil 
duonec or fiscal court, in which the Duan tned 
causes relating to the revenue including all questions 
of title to land All other avil causes were tned at 
the capital in the court of Uie Darogo adaulut ol olea, 
except those of mhcntance and succession, which 
were deaded by the Cauzee and Mullee An of 
ficer, mth the title of IVIohtesib, supenntended the 
weights and measures, and other matters of poUcc. 

Generally speaking, the courts of justice m India 
ivero instnimcDts by which the powerful performed 
oppression, at their pleasure, on the neok 

Under the oudent government, tho English^ os 
wcU as other European settlers, instead of demanding 
pa) ment from a reluctant debtor through the courts 
of law, seized his person and confined it, till satu^ 
faction was obtained Nor was this so mconsistent 
Mith the spint of the government, as ollen to cxole 
lU diiplea^ure It uos Indeed a remedy to whicii 
tlicy ivcru not often obhgcd to recur because the 
profit of dealing with them generally constituted a 
luffiacat motive to punctuolit) iVAcr the jwHer of 
the EngUah bcctuue prcdoioinaat, the. native courts 
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ceased to exert any authority over Englishmen and BOOK v. 
their agents.^ ^ 

Tlie first attempt, which liad been made by the 1770. 
English to lemedy, in tlieir new dominions, any of the 
defects in the administration of justice, was tlie ap- 
pointment in 1769 of superintending commissioners" 
to the several districts, with dii actions to inquiie into 
the proceedings of the courts of justice, to lestrain 
iniquitous proceedings, to abolish the chout, and, 
wliere a total cliange should appear desirable, to ap- 
ply to government for the requisite powers. In 
1770, the Naib Duan, and such of the servants of 
the Company as had their station of service at Moor- 
shedabad, were formed into a Council of Control over 
the admmistiation of j'ustice. Its administration was 
still to conform to the ancient and established plan , 
but the Council of Control should interpose as they 
perceived occasion ; every judicial proceeding* which 
concerned the government should come under their 
review ; the trials should be transmitted to them in 
all criminal cases, and execution suspended, till their 
opinion was known, all causes lelative to the revenue 
and to property in land should in the fii’st instance be 
tiled in the native courts, but the Council should 
revise the proceedings of these com’ts, and have the 
power of final determination. 

For supplying the place of the native courts, in a 
great measure superseded by the new system of reve- 
nue ; and providing a more perfect j’udicial establish- 
ment , the following scheme was invented and pur- 
sued. Two courts, a civil and a penal, were ap- 
pointed for each district. The ciiminal court, styled 
Phousdary Adaulut, consisted of the collector, as 
superintendant, with the cauzee and muftee of 4 he 

1 For this sketch of the state of the administration of justice in Bengal, 
jee the Seventh Report -of the Coramitte of Secrecy in ^7^3. 
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district, and two MoUanes, os interpreters of the 
law The avrl coart, stjled hlofussul Duanec Adnu 
lut, consisted of the collector, os President, assisted 
by the proTincml, duan and the othef officers of tho 
native court. Prom the jurisdiction of this tnbunnl 
no cases ^ere excepted, beside tliose of succession to 
Zemindanes and Tolookdanes, reserred to the Pre- 
sident and Councd 

At the seat of government were also established 
two supreme courts of appeaL That to which the 
avd bnmch of this appellate jurisdiction was con 
signed received the name of Suddur Duanee Adaulut 
and was composed of the President with two IMem 
bers of the Counal, attended by the duon of the 
KJialso and certain officers of the Gutchery, or na 
tivc court of the aty ^T^at on which the penal 
branch uas conferred obtomed tbe title of Nlzomut 
SudduV Adaulut. It consisted of a*chicf judge, cn 
titled Darogo Adaulut, assisted by tbe chief Cauzee 
the chief iMuftcc, and three Mohlavies This Judge 
was nominated by the President and Counal, who m 
this case acted in the copaat) of Nazim, All capital 
cases w ere reported to his tribunal , and, after review, 
were ultimotclj referred to the Gmenior General 
and Council jUter a short cxpcncnce, however, the 
fiupcniitcndancc of this court appeared to impose a 
labour, and to imohc a responsibility which tlic 
Governor and Counal found it inconvenient to sus- 
tain it was one of the first transactions therefore of 
the new govcnimcot wludi succeeded m 1774 to 
restore tins jiart of the nizamut to the nominal Nabob, 
and to caiT} back the tribunal to hloorshcdahad,' 

HAb Heport CuauDiUco 1010 p 6. IttmuldtppcarlKmt^cr frocu 
lU>ib >«Miuu(r 9Uc Notetuter 1775 (FlAb llppoft oT Cooouitm of 
Brti o la 1707 \j pcod i No dtu) iLu llaUjrm wu iTvr>o to lb* 
tif a nilu o nllJl tLa aSCCalfOBlcxl uf I-T imm^ 

J 
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Por tlie district of Calcutta, two courts were esta- 
blislicd, on tlie plan of the other district courts ; in each 
nf wliicli a iMcinber of Council piesided in rotation. 
In all these courts, it was oi darned that records of 
pioceedings should be made and preserved. The 
chout, or exaction of a fourtli part of all litigated 
property, for the benefit of the Judge, was abohshed. 
A prohibition was .issued against exorbitant fines. 
The disci etionarv power, exercised by a creditor over 
the person of his debtor, was no longer tolei’ated. 
And all disputes of property, not exceeding ten rupees, 
were refen ed to the head farmer of tiie pergunna or 
village precinct, to which the parties belonged.^ 

Ill the introduction of these measures, a specimen 
is exhibited of tiie regard winch was paid to the 
feelings or honour of the natives, how great soever 
their rank or deservings. Under the anxious search 
of the Du’ectors for the cause of then intense disap- 
^ pointment in the receipt of treasme from the revenues 
of Bengal, they, after venting the first portion of 
their chagrin upon their European, seem to have 
tinned it, with still greater want of consideration, 
upon then native agents. In a letter from the Secret 
Committee to Mr. Hastings, their President, dated 
2Sth of August, 1771, they say, By our general 
address you will be informed of the reasons we have 
to be dissatisfied with the administration of Mahomet 


justice, and that it was the act of that hostile majority of the Council, by 
whom Mahomed Reza Khan was m 1T75 raised to the office of Naib 
Nazim It IS necessary at the same brae to state, that the gentlemen of 
the majority (see their letter o/ the same date, Ibid ) declare that pre- 
vious to this measure of theirs, “ the adniinistratiomof criminal justice 
throughout the country was at a stand ” — It was at a stand, while under 
the supenntendance of the English rulers What was jt likely to be, up- 
der a creature, without one atom of ppwer, having the name ot a Nabob ? 

1 Seventh Report, ut supra. General Regulations, dated 15th August, 
1772, Colebrooke’s Supplement, pi. Fifth Report from the Select 
Committee on India Affairs, 1810, p 6 
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Reza Ca\7n and will percare the expediencj of our 
divesting him of the nmk and influence he holds oa 
Noib Duon of the kingdom of Bengah” hlr Hast- 
ings 13 then directed, “ to issue his private orders for 
the securing the person of Mahomet Reza Coivn, to- 
gether with his whole family, and his known par- 
tisans and adherent^” and for tnngxng them pn 
soners to Calcutta, For this secrecy, preapita 
tion, and seventy, (arrest and imprisonment to a 
man of that rank m India is one of the most cruel 
of all punishments) the reason assigned was, that 
otherwise he might ** render all inquiry mto his con- 
duct ineflectuol, and ill-consequences might result 
from his resentment and revenge.” In the endeavour 
to discover delinquency, they say, “ Your own judg 
raent will direct you to all such means of information 
as may be likely to bring to light the most secret 
of his transactions. We cannot honever, forbear, 
rccorrimenJing to you, to avail yourself of the in- 
telligence which Nundcomar may be able to give 
resjiocting the Noib's odn^stration and whfle the 
envy which Nundcomar is supposed to bear this 
minister may prompt him to a ready communication 
of all proceediDgs which have come to Jus knon ledge, 
wc are persuad^ that no scrutoblo part of the Naib s 
conduct can have escaped the watchful eye of Jus 
jealous and penetrating rival 

The opinion which the Directors entertained of 
tlic man of whom they desired to moke such an in 
slrumcnt, had, on a former occasion, been thus cx 
p^e^scd “ rrotn the whole of your proceeding* with 
respect to Nundcomar, Uicrc seems to be no doubt of 
his endeavouring by forgerj and false accusations to 
rum Ram Chum tlmt he has beca guilty of car- 
' L<u«r Mtoutci cf EimIcac* oo Um Trut uT W mro limit 
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rj'ing on correspondence with tlie country powers, BOOK \ 
hurtful to the Company’s interests *, and instrumental 
in conveying- letteis between the Shazada and the 
Fieiich Go\ernor-General of Pondicherry. In shoit, 
it appears, he is of that wicked and turbulent dis- 
position, tliat no harmony can subsist in society 
where he has the opportunity of interfering We 
therefore most leadily concur with you, that Nund- 
comar is a person improper to be trusted wntli his 
liberty in our settlements , and capable of doing mis- 
chief, if he is permitted to go out of the province, 
either to the north w^aid, or to the Deccan. We shall 
therefore depend upon your keeping such a watch 
over aU. his actions, as may be means of pieventing 
his distuibing tlie quiet of the public, or injuring in- 
dividuals for the future,”^ 

t5p a letter of Mr Hastings, dated 1st September, 

1772, he gave the Directors a history of the'opeia 
tions abeady performed, and of the views from which 
they had sprung. As yom commands were pe- 
remptoiy, and addressed to myself alone, I carefully 
concealed them from every person, except Mr. Mid- 
dleton, whose assistance was necessary for their exe- 
cution,^ until I was informed by him that Mahmud 
Fizza Cawn was actually in arrest, and on his way 
to Calcutta.’^ Beside these alleged commands of the 
Directors, “ I will confess,” he says, “ that there w^ere 
other cogent reasons for this reserve, ’ and giving 
these reasons, he describes the importance of the, of- 
fice which was filled by Mahojned Feza Khan, and 
the susceptibility of corruption which marked the 
situation of his fellow- servants in India. “ I was yet 
but a_stranger to the character and disposition of the 
^ Members- of your administration.- I knew that Mah-. 
mud Fizza Cawn had enjoyed the sovereignty of 

1 Company’s Letter to their President and^Coimcil, dated 22d Febru- 
ary, 1761, Minutes, ut supra, p 996 
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and direction of all measures which respect the gOr BOOKV. 
vermnent and police of tlie provinces; the conduct of 
all public negotiations, and execution of tieaties ; in a 2772 . 
word, cve/y branch of executive government 

Nothing can afford a more vivid conception of 
what I may peihaps h.e allowed to call the style of 
government which then existed in Bengal, the temper 
■with which the diffeience between some performance 
and no performance of the duties of government was 
legarded, than this, that the officer on whom “ eveiy 
branch of the executive government'" depended, was 
arrested some days before the 28th of Apnl; and 
that it was not till the 11th of July, that a proposi- 
tion was brought forward to determine what should 
be done with the office he had filled'. " A letter signed 
by the Company’s principal servants at Moorshe- 
dabad, and received at Fort William on the 21st of 
hlay, declared ; We must also observe to you the 
necessity there is for speedily appointing a Naib to 
the Nizamut, as the business of that department, 
particulai’ly the courts of justice, is suspended for 
want of a person propeily authorized to confirm the 
deciees of the several courts of justice, and to pass 
sentence on cririiinals, besides various other matters 
of busmess, wherein the interposition of the Subah 
[^Subahdarl is immediately necessary.” Why was 
not some arrangement taken , or rather, is it neces- 
sary to ask, why some arrangement was not taken, 
to prevent the suspension of the judicial and every 
blanch of the executive government, Ibefore the officer ' 
was arrested on whom all these gieat operations 
depended ' 

1 Consultation 11th July, 1772, Minutes of Evidence, ut supra, p 
972 

2 Comp Consultation, 28th April, 1772, Minutes, ut supra, p 972, 
and Consultation, 11th July, 1772y Ibid p 978, 994 

3 See the Letter, Minutes, ut supra, p 974 - 
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"The K^ah ShUahroy held the same office at 
Patna, for the province of Bahor, as was held by 
Slahomed Keza Khan at JMoorshedabad, for that of 
Bengal Because Mahomed Keza Khan was ar- 
rested, and sent to Calcutta iEbr his trial, and because, 
as holding the same office, it seemed proper that they 
should both share the same fate, Shitabroy was m 
like fashion arrested, and sent to his trial 

Ahteram ol Dowlah was a surviving brother of 
Jaffier Ah Khan the deceased Subohdar, the uncle of 
the young Nabob, the eldest existing male, and hence 
the natural guardian, of the family On this ground 
he presented a petition to “ the Gentlemen,'* praying 
that he might be oppomted to the vacant office of 
Neahut Nizomut m other words be chosen Naib 
under the Nozim 

The Director*, though resolved not to bo any 
bnger Duan under a cloak were yet eager to pre- 
serve the supposed beneht of clandestmi^, m the 
otlicr department of the Subahdaree, the Nizamut ^ 
Phe servants id India declared their full concurrence 
m the wisdom of that pohey ’ But they conceived 

■ “ Thoo^h we ha^o oot a iloabt bat that by exertioQ of jour abi- 
bun, aod ttie care oihJ aituloitj of our »«rrviti m tb« »upcnnteadaDCJ 
of tberercaoe,, (be cuUecuons will bo cooducted wxh more odraoUfo to 
iba ConpiQT uul e«>« to ib« luUirca tban tj moaiu of a Naib Dauj 
ne are foUj acauble of the cxpedicocj of uipportiog aooio oatcAublo 
mumter ui tbo Coiofiaoj • lotcnat at habobrcDort to IraimcS tbe 
poiiUcal ajLiin of Um drear smiuiterpoto betaeeo tbe Gnspaoj and tba 
Mibject of onj Eoropmi po'**r, la all cues wbcreia ibaj ouj tbwarC 
mif inUmt, or encro^ oo our latbontT '* Letter from iho Court of 
Director! U, tb« Preudeot aod CooDCil at Fort UiUum, SStb AufOit, 
1171 ^umtes, ut kopni, p. 973 

Tin Comnutlca ar« f Itj uimbla of tbe txpcduocj reraaiLed bj 
tba IJoruAirable Cosrt of Duector*, of hohiiog oat (be aotbontj of tb^ 
couoirj ^uTcrooetit to the Lorupfu powerr, la all caaea wbercut ibclr 
lotcrcxia mar iotcHjaa wiili tboM of tb« Cocopasj " Cootoltatwo, 11 tb 
duly 1777 Mioutei ut lupra p.97U. Mr lluimci lo bU luur 74ll> 
177-i ueoii In bat* (lUntroocl alto 'ctbcr lb« wiidorii of clao> 
dr irmij i TLeie Coo be but oo« [o truaeat, aod go* power ut tbJi 
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that for this purpose such an officer as the Naib bookv 
Subah (so they styled the Naib of the Nazim) was ^ 
neither necessary nor desirable ; first, on account of 
the expense, next the delegation of power, which 
could never be without a portion of danger. They 
resolved, therefore, that the office of Naib Subah 
should be abolished. ^ That is to say, they resolved, 
that the mam instrument of government; that on 
which the administration of justice, the whole bu- 
siness of poHce, and every branch of the executive 
government, depended; should be taken away And 
what did they substitute, for answering the same 
ends? The Courts of Review established at Cal- 
cutta might be expected to supply the place of the 
Naib of the Nazim, in respect to the admimstiation 
of justice . With respect to all the other branches of , 
government, answerable for the happiness of between 
twenty and thu’ty millions of human beings, no sub 
stitution whatsoever was made So piofound, for I 
acquit them on the score of intention, was the igno- 
rance which then distinguished the Enghsh rulers of 
India, of what they owed to the people, ovei whom 
they niled, and the fruit of whose labour, under the 
pretence of rendering to them the services of govern- 
ment, they took fiom them, and disposed of as they 
pleased ' No doubt the duties of government, thus 
left without an organ, weie in part, and irregularly, 
when they pressed upon them, and could not be 
avoided, performed both by the President and Coun- 
cil, and by the servants distiibuted in the- different 
parts of the country. But how imperfectly those 


province Even the pretensions of the Nabob may prove asomceof 
great embarrassment, when he is of age to claim his release from the 
present state of pupillage which prevents his asserting them.’' , Ibid 
p. 999 . > 

1 Ibid p. 978. ' I 
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Appoudumt of Munny 

semcea of government must have been rendered, 
for which no provision waa npide, and which, as often 
as thej were rendered, were rendered as works of 
supererogabon, by those who had other obhgabons 
to fulfil, it IS unnecessary to- observe. 

Though BO httle was done jfor rendering to the 
people the services of government, there was another 
branch of the duties of the Naib Nasam, whidi met 
with a \ery dilTerent sort and style of attenbon 
That was, m name, the supenntendonce of the edu* 
cation and household of the Nabob in reality, the 
disbursement of the money, allotted for his state and 
support Xhis was a matter of prime importance, 
and was met with a proportional mteosity of con 
sidcrabOQ and care It would be unjust, howocr to 
impute to the individuals the defect in pomt of virtue 
mIucU this contrast seems to hold fortli The blame 
u duo to their educatwru the sort of educabon which 
their country bestows. They hod been taught to 
consider the disbursement of a lery large sum of 
money, as a matter of prodigious importance they 
hod nc\cr been taught to consider the rendering of 
the semces of government to the people, provided 
the people Mould be quiet, as a matter of any im 
portance at all They must, therefore Iiaic been 
superior to ordinary men they must have belonged 
to that small number who nsc obovc the mental 
level ivhich tbcir country and its msbtubons arc col 
culatcd to form, itad they displajcd a lughcr mca 
sure than they did, of wisdom and virtue 

This high prized department of the functions of 
the Naib Nazim was even diiidctl into tno portions, 
the bttcr subject to the control of Uic former One 
portion MOJ made to consist, lu “ the guardianship of 
the Nabob and the can? and rule of his family ” Iho 
otlicr ui “ rcgulabng and pajmg the salancs of the 
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Nabob’s servants, and keeping the account of his BOOKV. 
expenses, to be monthly transmitted to the Board, 
according to the orders of the Honourable Com-t of 17*72. 
Directors.”^ 

To execute the first of these portions (the preten- 
sions of Ahteram ul Dowla, and if a woman was to 
be chosen, those of the mother of the Nabob, the 
>vife of Meer Jaffier, being set aside) Munny Be- 
gum, a second ndfe, or rather concubine of Meer 
Jaffier, a person who had been originally a dancing 
, girl, was preferred and appointed. The reasons are 
thus assigned by the majority of the council, in then* 
minute of the 11th of July, 17721: “ We know no 
person so fit for the trust ofguaidian to the Nabob, 
as the widow of the late Nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn, 

Minnee Begum ; her rank may give her a claim to 
this pre-eminence, without hazard to our own policy; 
nor will it be found incompatible with the rules 
pi escribed to her sex by the laws and manneis of her 
country, as her authority will be confined to the 
walls of the Nabob’s palace, and the Dewan” (mean- 
ing the person who should hold the secondary office, 
the paymaster, and accountant) will act of course 
in all cases in which she cannot personally appeal*. 

Great abihties are not to be expected in a Zennana, 
but in these she is very far from being^ deficient, 
nor is any extraordinary reach of understanding re- 
quisite for so limited an employ. She is said to have 
acquired a great ascendant over, the spirit, of the 
Nabob, being the only peison of whom he stands in 
any kind of awe, a ciicumstance highly necessary for 
fulfilling the chief part of her duty, ih directing his 
education and conduct,^ which appear to have been " 
hitheito much neglected.” “ 

/ 

i ConsuUation, 11th July,- 17T2, hlinutes, ut supra, p 978. 

" Minutes, ut supra, p. 979. It is curious enough that Hastings, in his 
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jU}OK V With regard to the second of the above-described 
^ portions, a minute, m the Consultation lltb July^ 
1773 1772, signed Warren Hastings, says, “ The President 

proposes Rajah Goordoss, the son of Mahn Riyah 
Nundcomar, for the oflice of Deivan to the Nabob s 
household. The inveterate and rooted enmity which 
has long subsisted between Mahomet Re^a Cawn and 
Nundcomar and the necessity of employing the vigi 
lance and activity of so penetrating a rival to coun- 
ternct the designs of hlohomel Reza Cawn and to 
eradicate that influence which he stills retams in the 

letter to the Nabob calli her "Tb« n|ht/bl llead o/lus Fanuly Kid 
tells hmi tiiat ** She auitda lo tha place of bU decsosed Father^ 
Ib. 090 Id a pnr%ta aecooot to tibe Seen! Coauojoeo of Pirecton, 
Mr Haitioes states other reasons (be first mu, tbu ibe mu ** tbo do* 
dared ebeiDj of Mtbomed Ilcm fiban,* tad that it was neceuarr u 
order to obtam eridouea of bis |uUt, to fill trtrj departDKOtwilb tbo 
eoeouea of that pruooer »bo mu aiTcstcd vUbout wanun^ aod aboso 
papers were secored. lie adds, ** tbe oolj awa,* be sojs Dotblngof a 
^Tom&a, “ »ho codd preicad to soeb a trust, vu the Nabob Yetenmv 
O'Dowla, tbe brother of Mcer Jaffier a mao indeed of no cbuigcroos 
abUides oor apporcat a^ibition, bot ibe {other of a Domeroas familj 
ttbo, bj Ui> bel^ brought so oi^b to the Uusood, ifodd Lava acquir^ 
a tight of iubenUBce to tboSubabship and if oolj ooe of bis saas, «bd 
are all in lb« pnene of bfe, sbodd bare raised hii hopes to tbe lacccs- 
sioa. It would haro been In bU power at aoj tune to remOre ibe single 
obstacle ithtdi tbo Nabobs bfe opposed to adranceraeot of the Camiljr 
Tbeguarduio at least would base bcoa ibo Nazuo while tbe ounonty 
la>lrd and oU tbe edtautages nbiob the Coopanj bopo to dente 
(rota it iu (iMconfinualum of theupower avoid ba\e bno lost or 
could oiJjr lute lieea mamtauied, bj a contenUon bortfui to tbetr nghts^ 
or Ljr A ndence jet oKire eicrptumaUe. Tbe case would be tbe same 
were onr utber man placed in that station Tbe truth u, that tbe aSurs 
of CtMopaoj staoJ at preseot oo a (boUeg which ewu aeuUer last as 
It u, nor be tnainlabed od the n*dd pruoi>in of pnsalejustice 
mu i cvuUikb soar o«is po tr or }uu most bold iC di’pcud.mt ou a 
Mipcru r wblcb I dccpi to be impustiUe. 

“ rUe lkgain,ai a wouud,is ipcapableof passmg tbe bounds osugoid 
Lcr Her amUiUoa caoDot aipireto hi licr d jmijr She has oocluldreo 
lopiuideCif or inuteaJ bsr tsdcblj Her octu^ aotbuntj rests on tbe 
N b.b»liie and tberckire cannot eodsDgtr il it runst cease with bis 
tmooni} wbtn si « toast dtprad absolotclj oo the Cotupan/ fur support 
s^ >t Iwr ward ood p j il wLo will ibrn bccrme Iwr toaster lUib 
U poll t itw tie* of Secrecy lJUl lpj>«odji,No ir 


and Rajah Slutahroy. ^ 
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government of this pravince, and more especially in 
the family of the Nabob, are the sole motives for this 
recommendation.” ^ 

The revenue alloAved to the use of the Nabob had 
hitherto been so great a sum as thu*ty-tw6 lacs of 
rupees Of this the Directoi’s had already com- 
plained; and agreeably to their directions, in January, 
1772, on the allegation of the non-age of the Nabob, 
it was reduced to one half 

Mahomed Reza Khan and Shitabroy were brought 
prisoners to Calcutta in the month of April. In his 
letter of the 1st of September, to the Court of Direc- 
tors, Mr Hastings says; “ It may at first sight appear 
extraordinary, that Malimud Rizza Ca^vn and Rajah 
Sliitab Roy have been so long detained in confinement 

1 Minutes, ut supia, p 994 The Piesident goes on, “ These reasons 
will justify the nomination of a man to supply the plhce of the latoNaib 
Soobali, who is known to be Ins most violent opponent, and most capable 
of opposing lura - It is not pietended that these ends are to be obtained 
merely from the abilities gf Rajah Gourdass, his youth and inexperience 
render him, although unexceptionable in othei respects, inadequate to the 
real purposes of his appointment, but his father hath all the abilities, 
perseverance, and temper, requisite foi such ends, in a degree, perhaps, 
exceeding any man in Bengal These talents, heretofore, made him ob- 
noxious to government Itself, and therefore it might be thought unsafe to 
trust him with an authonty so near the Nabob,, it is therefore pro- 
posed to confer it upon his ^on, who is of himself incapable of making 
a very bad use of it, and to allow of his acting under the influence and 
instruction of his father, who, holding no office under the Nabob, and 
being a subject of our government, may "be removed without eclat, or the 
least appearance of violence, whenever he shall be proved, or even sus- ' 
pecte'd, to abuse his trust ” Messrs Dacres, Lawrel, and Graham, dis- 
sented from the President and the majonty, and objected to the appoint- 
ment of Rajah Goordass, “ Because,”' say they, “ we esteem it, in eflfect, 
the appointment of Nundcomar, who, with respect to the vanous accusa- 
tions against his political conduct, and the orders which have been in 
consequence received, stands in such a predicament as to preclude, in oui 
opinion, an acquiescence in the President's proposition " Ib 996 - In 
his answer, the President npdicates the political conduct of Nundcomar, 
which he affirms to be without bleimsh, though he says he will ‘^not take 
upon hjm to vindicate his moral character " Ib. 996, 997 
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4Q2 TrtatmeiU MahointdJlt^ Khattf 

BOOK V without any prooft having been obtained of their guilt, 
or measures token to bring them to a tnaL” Among 
X 772 the causes of this, he first specifies the great load of 
business with which the tune of the counsel had been 
consumed. He then says, * Neither Mahmud Kizza 
Cawn nor Rtyoh Shitab Roy complain of the delay 
os a hardship Perhaps all parties, os is usual m most 
cases of a pubhc concern, had their secret views, which, 
on this occasion, though opposite m their direction, for- 
tunately concurred in the same pomts. These had 
conceived hopes of a relaxation of the Company’s 
orders Mahmud Rizza Cawn bad even buoyed him- 
self up with the hopes of a restoration to his former 
authority by the interests of his friends and a change 
in the Direction 1 pretend not to enter into the 
views of others my own were these Mahmud Rixza 
Ca\vn 8 mfluepce still prevailed generally throughout 
the country m the Nobobs household and at the 
capital, it was scarce ofiTected by his present disgrace 
his favour was still courted and his anger dreaded * 
Who, under such discourogemcnts, would give in- 
formation or evidence ogamst hita? Hia agents and 
creatures filled every office of the Nlzamut and De-‘ 
wonnee how was the truth of his conduct to be in- 
vestigated by these? It would bo superfluous to add 
other aigumcnts to show tho ncojssity of pressing the 
mquiry by breaking hi^ influence, removing bis de- 
pendants, and putting the directions of oU the oflairs 
which had been comnutted to his care, into the lumds 
of the most powerful or activ o of his enemies Witli 
tills vicu, too, the institution of tlic new Dewanneo, 
obv lously coinaded Tlicsc w cre my real motives for 
postponing, tlie inquiry ” * 

With respect to the further progress of that inquiry. 


C <mnute*i>f''<cr«c 7 1781 hfib lUpcrt Appeotiix, No. it 
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and Rajah ShUahoy. 

for frffcilitating which such extraordinary proceedings BOOK V 
had been described as necessary, proceedings sufficient 9^^,^ 
to procure the destruction, when required, of the most 
innocent of men ; it was nevertheless, after two years’ 
confinement, degradation, and anxiety, judicially de- 
clared, that in Mahomed Reza Edian, and Rajah 
Shitabroy, no guilt had been proved. There is no 
proof that their destruction was at any time an object 
with Mr. Hastings ; and their acquittal proves that 
certainly it was not so to the end. Of Mahomed 
Reza Khan, as connected "with subsequent facts of 
gi eat importance, we shall afterwards have to" speak. 

But the mind of Shitabroy, who was a man of a high 
spirit, was too deeply wounded for his health to es- 
cape ; and he died of a broken heart, a short time after 
his return to Patna. As some compensation for the 
ill-usage of Shitabroy, Mi*. Hastings, on his visit to 
Patna, when travelhng to meet the Vizir at Benares, 
in 1773, appointed his son Roy-royan, or chief native 
agent of finance, in the province of Bahar ; “ from 
an entire conviction,” as he declared, “ of the merits 
and faithful services, and in consideration of the late 
sufferings, of his deceased father!” ^ 

During the time in which this great revolution was 
effecting in the government of Bengal, the situation 
of the neighbouring powers was preparing another 
field of action for the ambition and enterprise of the 
Company’s servants. The loss which the Mahi’attas 
had sustained in then’ late contest with the Abdalees, 
and the dissensions ' which prevailed among their 
chiefs, had for several years preserved the northern 
provinces from their alarming incursions. Nujeeb ad 
Dowla, the RohiUa, in whom, as imperial deputy, the 


‘ For die above scenes, beside the documents already quoted, see 
Scott's Hist of Bengal, p. 453 , and Seer Mutakhareen, ii 418 

2i 2 
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The Mahraltat 


BOOK V clilef pow?r, at Delhi, had been vested, upon de*- 
^ ) parture of the Abdalee Shah, had, by his wisdom aniL 
j^-^y^vigoyr^ preserved order and tranquillity in that part 
^ ofHindustan The Emperor Shah Aulum^ who resided, 
at Allahabad, in the enjoyment of the distrusts of Alia 
habad and Corah allotted as his dominion m the 
treaty lately concluded with him by the English and 
Vizir where his state was in some measure supported 
by the payment or exjiectation of the share which was 
due to him, and wluch the English rulers, had bound 
theniseUes to pay, of the re\enues of Bengal had 
manifested great impatience, even before the conclii 
Sion of Sir Verelsts government, to march to Delhi, 
and to mount the throne of lus ancestors. Respect 
for the EngUsb, who laboured to repress tins fond de 
sire and for the power of Nujeeb ad Dowlo, who 
might not mlhngly retire from his command, delayed 
the execution of the Emperors designs Nujeeb ad 
Dowla died in the } ear 1770, about the very tunc 
nhen the ambition of Sboh Aulum had stimulated 
him to tlic hazardous project of courting the IMalirattas 
to assist him in rcturmng to Delhi 

Vltli or without the concert of the Emperor, tJiree 
powerful chiefs, Tookogee Smdia and Besagee had 
taken a position to the northward of the n>cr Chum 
bul, and hovcrcil aver the adjoining provinces witli 
30,000 horse The Emperor in the b^inning of the 
}car 1771 Iiad dispatdicd Ins minister to Calcutta 
to obtain if not (he assistance, at least the approba 
tion of the Englisli to his proji^Ttcd expedition and 
was not restrained bj thur dissuasions By tlic ex- 
ertion of tlic Mogul nobles, and the assistance of the 
Yi/jr, ulio IS said to Iia\c acted wiUi more than Ins 
usual inKralit\ ' he was cnablexl, in the inontli of 

• 'vlib Aulnm, p. SO. It, Uit S<tr MiuAbairat (ba 

\ uir it wJ to Ua\« h im Ifio Oritr lito I^pffor lb* Utttb 



escoit^the Eyjipeior to Delhi. ^ 48t 

May, 1771> to mai’ch fi’om Allahabad at the head ofBQOK V 
an army of 16,000 men^ At the tpwn of Nabbee,^2f^^ 
Gunge, about thirty miles beyond the city of Furook- 
abad, on the high load to Delhi, where he was con- 
strained, by the commencement of the rains, to canton 
his army, a Mahratta vakeel, or ambassador, awaited 
his arrival, and presented the demands of his mastersi 
Whatever balance of chout was due from the time of 
Mahomed ' Shah, must be dischaiged-. Whatever 
plunder should be taken, must be divided equally 
between the Mogul and Mahratta troops . The Mah- 
ratta leaders must be cQnfii*med in their jaghires : 

And five lacs of rupees,^ toward" the expense, of the " 
war, must be immediately advanced to the Mahraltas 
from the imperial treasiuy. With whatever indig- 
nation these imperious terms might be heard, no 
reluctance was to be shown. When the season for 
marching returned, the Mahratta chiefs and the 
nobles of Delhi joined the retinue of the Emperor j 
and on the 25th of December he made his entrance 
ihtq the capital, with all the display which his cir- 
cumstances placed within the -compass of his power. ' 

The Mahrattas afforded the Empeidr but a few 
days to enjoy the dignity and pleasures of his capital ; 
when they hurned him mto the field. The country 
of the Rohillas was the object of cupidity to both 
to the Empeior, as an increase of his limited teiritoiy ; 
to the Mahiattas, as a field of plunder, if not a per- 
manent possession Saharunpoie, the jaghiie of the 
late minister Nujeeb ad Dowla, the RohiUa chief, who 


V 

IS, he acted insidiously, inappeajance dissuading the Emperor from the 
projected expedition,* to keep fair with the Enghsh , secretly encouraging 
hiuxto It, trom the hopes of profiting, as he did, by this improvident 
adventuie , , , 

, t L _ I ’ 1 I 

1 Scott (Auningzebe’s Successors, p 249) mentions ten lacs of riipsei, 
uithout any ether condmons or exactions * 
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The Empervr and Mahraitae 

had served the royal family with so much fidehty and 
talenC and, m the absence of the Emperor, bad 
governed the aty and province of Delhi for a namber 
^ years, lay most accessible, It was not, as the other 
possessions of the RohiUas, on the further side of tho 
Ganges, but commenced under the Sewalic hills, at a 
distance of seventy miles from Dellu, and was ter 
minoted by tl^e strong fortress of Ghose Ghur on the 
north, and by Sakertol on the east* The resumption 
of the government of Delhi, which had been possessed 
by Nujeeb ad Dowla and transmitted to his son 
2^ita Khan, and the idea of the resentment which 
that chief must have conceived upon this retrenchment 
of his power, rendered him an object of apprehension 
to the Emperor, and recommended to his opprojiation 
the project of commencing operations with the reduc- 
tion of Sahorunporc. The Mogul forc^ which the 
Emperor accompamed m person, were commanded by 
Miraa Nujeef Oan a native of Peraa, who accom- 
panied to Delhi hCrza Alhoson, the brother of SuiTder 
Jong, the Nabob of Oude, when be returned from 
the embassy on which he had been sent to Nadir 
Shah, after his mvosion of Hmdustam Alirza Nujeef 
was of Q family said to be related to the Sophi sovc«^ 
ragns of Persia, and was held m confinement by tho 
jealousy of Nadir He and hb sister were released 
at the intcrcesaoji of the Hindustan ambassador, 
when the nstcr became the wife of her dehverer and 
tho brother accompanied them on their departure to 
Hindustan After the death of bis benefactor, I^lirza 
Nujeef adhered to the fortunes of his son, IMahomQd 
CooUco Khan, Governor of Allahabad, and ivhcn 
that unfortunate Pnnee \\as trcacberousl) put to 
death by his cousm Siyoh Dowla, the son and suc- 
cessor of SuiTder Jung, Niyccf Kh^ip retired ivith a 
few foUowcrs into Bengal, and oflered his services to 



attack Zabita Khan. 
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Meer Causim. When that Nabob fled for protection book v 
to the Nabob of Oude^ whom Nujeef Khan, as the ^ 
friend of Mahomed CooUee Khan, was afraid to' trust, 
he departed into Bundelcund, and was received into 
employment by one of the chiefs of that country 
Upon the flight of Sujah Dowla, after the battle of 
Buxar, Mirza Nujeef offered his services to the Eng- 
lish ; advanced claims to the government of AUahabad ; 
was favourably received , and put in possession of a 
part of^he country. But when the transfer of that 
district to the Emperor came to be regarded as a 
politic arrangement, the pretensions of Nujeef Khan 
were set aside , and, in the way of compensation, he 
was allowed a pension of two lacs of rupees fi’om the 
English revenues, and recommended warmly to the 
Emperor. His talents and address raised him to a 
high station in. the service of that enfeebled Sovereign, 
whom he accompanied, as commander of the forces, 
on his ill-fated expedition to Delhi. 

The united power of the Emperor and Mahrattas, 

Zabita Khan, though he made a spiiited defence, was 
unable to withstand. He was overcome in battle ; 
and fled across the Ganges, in hopes to defend what 
territories he possessed on the opposite side. He 
stationed parties of troops at the different fords ; but 
this weakened his main body ; Nujeef Khan gallantly 
braved the stream ; and was followed by the Mah- 
rattas ; when Zabita Khan, despauing of success, fled 
to Pattirgur, where he had deposited his women and 
treasures. The closeness with which he was pursued 
allowed not time sufficient to lemove them, and they 
fell into the hands of the enemy , while Zabita Khan 
himself, with a few attendants, escaped to the camp 
of Sujah Dowla. His 'country, one of the most 
fertile districts in India, which had flourished under 
the vigorous and equitable administration of Nuj'eeb 
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Situalton aiul Danger 


BOOK V ad Dowla, afforded anchbooty wluchtheMahraWas 
^ wholly seized, and set at nought the outcries of the 
1772. Emperor 

The Rohfllas were now placed in the most alarm 
mg situation We have already seen ' that among 
those soldiers of fortune from the hardy regions of the 
North, who constantly-composed the pnnapal part of 
the Mogul armies, and, according to their talents and 
influence, procured themselves lands and governments 
m Indio, the Afghauns had latterly occupied a con- 
spicuous place that a portion of this people, who took 
the name of Rohillas, had given several chiefs with 
large bands of followers, to the impenal armies tliat 
these chiefs had m some instances been rewarded with 
joghires m that fertile district of country which lies 
prmapoUy between the Ganges and the mountains, 
on the western boundary of the Subah of Oude that 
oimd the disturbances which attended the dissolution 
of the Mogul government, Uiosc leaders had endea 
voured to secure themselves in their possessions, w hich 
they had filled mth great numbers of their countrj- 
mcn It 13 completely proved, that their territory 
was by far the bcit governed part of India that tho 
people wero protected tliat their industry was en 
couroged and that the country flounslied bc} ond all 
parollcL It was by theso ernes, and by cultivating 
lUligcntly the arts of ncutmhty tliat is, by juelcnd- 
Ing according to the necessity of ‘Indian customs, to 
favour all parties not by conquering a larger temtory 
from tJiur neighbours that the llohiUa ducCi had 
endeavoured to prov idt for their mdtiicnduicL After 
the death of Nnjeeb ad Dowla no one among them 
was rcmurkahlv distmguiahcU for toltnls ^ Ilufcz 

Ikvt clup. I 

* Thj cl f I I jtop, Itrtfa n In li^» and Fju pcam 

rjKijK Q tf Li> tier \ crebr iw atunjul ©f it* 
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of the. RohiUdi 

llliamet Khan, whose territories lay ncaicst to those BOOK v. 
of Sujah Dowla, was looked upon ^s tlie chief of the 
tribe; but his character had in it moic of caution 2772. 
than' of enterprise, and his prudence had stamped 
upon him the reputation of avarice. The united 
force of all these leaders was estimated at 80,000 
horse and foot. But though a sense of common 
danger might with difficulty combine tliem in opeia- 
tions of defence, they were too independent, and tlieii 
minds too little capable of a steady pui’suit of tlieir 
own interests, to oiler, through an aggressive con- 
federacy, any piospect of danger to the siu rounding 
powers ^ ' 

surrounding powers, at the conclusion of liis government, thus describes 
bun “ As a man, and a prince, be is perb.ips the only example in 
JLndostan ol, at once, a great and good character He raised himself 
from the command of fifty horse to his present grandeur, entirely by lus 
superior \alour, integrity, and strength ot genius, and has maintained 
himself m it with unuersal applause, by a spnited and well-grounded 
system of policy Experience and abilities have supplied the want of 
letters and education , and the native liobleness and goodness of his 
heart have amply made amends for the defect of lus birth and family 
He IS a strict lover of justice, a most Faithful subject to his Emperor; 
and has long been the solo defence and support of the royal family at 
Delhi His wisdom i\nd conduct were no where moie manifest than in 
his transactions last year with die Shah Abdalla He lound himself 
obliged to join him, or expose his country to an immediate invasion, and 
theiefore complied with the necessity, but, at the same time, so pro- 
ri acted their councils, and threw so many secret obstacles m the way of 
their designs, that, after several mondis, the Shah finding his troops mu- 
tinous foi want of pay or plunder, himself haiassed by the Seiks, the 
heats begun, and the rams approaching, was obhged to letum home with 
disgrace, and rest contented with a sum of money infinitely, infeiioi to 
what his expedition had promised Another man in suen a situation 
would probably have lost his life or liberty, but Nujeeb ad Dowla, by 
his prudence, at opce saved his dommions, and extiicated himself He 
IS now about sixty years old, and his constitution much w'oin down by 
fatigue and sickness , so that it is probable he will soon be succeeded 
bv his eldest son Zabita Khan, aged near thirty-five, who, to all his 
lather’s virtues, joins the improvements ot a liberal education ” Verelst 
to the Court of Directois, Majeh 28, 1768 

* Of this, Mr Veielst had lett his decided^ conviction upon recoid 
‘‘There is something m the constitution of the Rohillas which must eier 
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BOOK V The RohiUfls, on their jiart, however, stood exposed 
^ to alarming designs, on almost every quarter Thor 
1772 nearest, and for a long time their mOst dangerous 
enemy, was the Subahdar Of Oude, to whom, from its 
first acquisition, their termtory bad been a constant 
object of envy and desire A predecessor of Sujoh 
Dowla, nearly thirty years before, hod. invited the 
IMahrattos to assist him m wresting it from their 
hands and had given the first temptation to that 
dangerous people to cl aim a settlement m that port 
of Hindustan From the character of the present 
Subahdar of Oude, the danger of the RobiHos on that 
side was mcreosed rather than diminished and at the 
some time the superior power of the Mahrattas pressed 
upon them with alarming violence irom the south 
^^th their own strength, they were a match for 
neither party and clearly saw, that their safety could 
only be found in obtaining protection against both. 
They temporised and eadeav9ured to evade the hos- 
tile designs of each, by shielding themselves with the 
terror which one set of their enemies kept olive m the 
breasts of the other 

The RohiUos were vehemently roused by intelli- 
genco of the attack upon Zobita Khan, which they 
Hoarded os the first step of a general plan of aggres- 
sion They proposed on union of counsels and of 
arms ith tlic Subahdar of Oude, to whom the cstnb- 
lishnient of sucli a people upon his frontier was, they 
knew, an object equally of danger and alarm Ho 
Has throivn into great consternation and embarrass- 
ment Lori) in January, 1772, he pressed for on 

(uk* them wnk mod loooiuid«nbl« u afgretarw Th«ir CDtenuotot 
ndiitdtd iotocbicr,hip< but do oa«chl«rbu iid^^ troopi or mourcci 
to auerpnM « (bmga war Wbca alUcIoi their uuooal afleCtMm 
wJ mutt, the gjunoa came wjl animato ihem» A pniatacoatMtwiU 
DM rouM them ( dot U praeticabU lo ea^a^a their nuea oa anj other 
mouta tlua iha (Mtral aaTcljr ** Vtrtlit Apfcudu 
5 
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and the Nabob of Ondc. 

interview with the English General, Sh* Robert BOOK v. 
Barker, who was then on his route to Allaliabad, and 
met him on the 20th of the same month at Fyzabad. 
tie remarked that “ either, to prevent a total extir- 
pation, the Rohillas would be necessitated to give up 
a part of their country, and to join their arms with 
the Mahrattas ; when the whole confederacy would 
fall upon him ; or that the hlahrattas, refusing all 
terms to the Roiiillas, would estabhsh themselves in 
the Rohilla country, and expose him to still greater 
danger.” To extricate himself from these difficulties, 
the following is the plan which he had devised. He 
would march with his army to his own Rolulla fron- 
tier,. He would there, partly by the teiTor of his arms, 
pai’tly by desire of his aid, obtain from the RohiUas, 
first, the cession of a portion of their territory for the 
Emperor’s support, leaving to them such a part as was 
best adapted to serve as a banier to' the province of 
Oude ; and, secondly, a sum of money, with part of 
which he would purchase the departure of the Mah- 
rattas, and part of which he would keep to his own 
use . He would thus effect an accommodation with 
both the Emperor and the Mahrattas, at the expense 
of the Rohillas , and put something in his own 
pocket besides. But for the accomplishment of these 
deshable ends, the presence of the English was abso- 
lutely necessary, without the guarantee of whom, he 
plainly declared that the Rohillas, who knew him, 
would yield him no trust, '^To the letter of the 
Gieneral, making known this proposal, the Presidency 
on the 3d of February wrote in reply, approving 
highly of the project of Sujah Dowla, and authorizing 
the General to lend the support which was desired. 

The proposals of the Subahdar, in regard especially 
~ to the division of- their territory, were odious to the 
Rohillas ; and time was spent in negotiation, while 
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BOOK V 30,d00 Mahrattas ravaged the coimtrj bejond the 
^ Gaoges, and their mam body subdued the territory 
1772. Z^ta Khmu The English General, Sir Robert 
Barker, strongly urged upon Sojah Dowla, the neces- 
sity of protecting the RohiUaa the weakness of whom 
became th6 strength of the Mahrattas, and enabled 
them, if their departure were purchased, to return to 
the seizure of the country whenever they pleased In 
the mean time the Subohdar was eager to conclude 
a treaty with the Blahrattos the prospect of whidi 
alarmed the English General, and called forth his 
exertions to prevent so dangerous a confederacy The 
Mahrattas, lion ever treated the overtures of the 
Suhahdiir with so httic respect that they \aried their 
terms ot every conference and forced him at last to 
break oOl the nc^tmtioo In their mstructions to 
the General, on the JOth of April, the Select Com 
mittee declare Wc arc coufirnied m the opinion 
ne havo for some time past entertained, that the 
hlohrattos will not mOko any stay m the Ilolulla 
country but that they will be obhgcd to quit it m cn 
before the rains set m and every da} s intelligcncd 
renders the probabihty of tins event tJie more ap- 
parenL^ riicirtlopimon i\as grounded upou the 
knon ledge whicli tJic) possessed of the revolution 
uliidi hod taken place m the IVIa]u*atta government, 
and nhicli could not, as tlicy supposed, and as tlio 
L\cnt turned out, fad to recall Uicir armies Tim 
CommitttL add, *‘^\c therefore so far coiicUr m 
opinion uitli )au, tliat on} eonccssious mado to tlic 
hlulirattas to promolt UicirdcparturL\vouId bcsu[)cr- 
/luousand hiohl} ijjjprojx?r’’j j ' 

The defeat of the ncgotmtiou uUh tlic ^lalirutlas, 
and tlio knouIcdgL niUi uliidi thu Subolidur was 
alread\ furni Iicd of the events uhidi sunimoued 
Iiuiiit the '^(alirdttX'i, brought about tJmt olilancu be 
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tweeu him and the Rohillas, which Sir Robert had BOOK v, 
laboured so eagerly to eftect. The Subahdar was ^ 
very keen for an arrangement, from which he expected 1772^ 
to derive money, now when he hoped by the volun- 
tary departure of the Mahrattas to have nothing to 
do irr return for rt. The Rohillas, on the other hand, 
it IS observable, entered into the engagement witlr 
the utmost reluctance* in compliance solely, as it 
would appear, Avith the importunities of the English. 

Sir Robert Barker had sent Captain Idarper to the 
camp of the Rohillas to negotiate ; and on the 2l5th 
of May, from the Nabob’s camp at Sliawabad, he 
writes to the Presidency, in the following remaikable 
terms “ Gentlemen, on the 21st instant. Captain 
Harper, returned f»*om the RohiUa Su’dars [[com- 
manders] having at length prevailed on Hafez 
Rhaniet Khan to proceed with him to Sliawabad the 
second day’s march. The jealousy of Hindustaners 
has been very pai ticularly evinced in this visit , for, 
notwithstanding Plafez Rhamet has been encamped 
ivithin thiee coss since the 23d of the month, until 
this morning, he could not prevail on himself to per^ 
form the meeting. — hope, in a few days, to have the 
satisfaction of communicating to you the final conclu- 
sion of this agreement with the Rohilla Sirdars.”' 

It was not, however, before the 17th day of the 
following month, that all difficulties were borne down, 
or lemoved, and a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, was signed by the lespective parties. Of 
the articles, that wluch was attended with the most 

i 

memorable consequences, that to which the Rohillas, - 
it IS piobable, assented only from that rashness and 
neghgence m forming pecuniary obligations which is 
universal m Indian governments and which theii* uni- 
versal practice of fulfiUmg none which they can violate 
or evade unavoidably engenders, yas , the promise to 

8 ^ 
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BOO^ V pay to the Vmr for^ lacs ' of rupees, on condition 
^ that he should expel the Mahrattas from the Ro- 
2772, hilln temtoi^es ten of these lacs to be furnished 
on the performance of the service, the rest in the' 
space of three years.* i 

No effort whatsoever, in consequence of this agree-’ 
ment, was made by the Subahdar for the eipulaiorf of 
the Mahrattas In a little time he returned to his 
capital and the hlahrattas, after ravaging the 
country, crossed the Ganges of their own accord, at 
the commencement of the mins. They encamped, 
however, between the Ganges and the Jumna, with' 
too evident an mtention of renewmg their operations 
os soon os the favourable season should retiun Dur- 
ing the period of inacboD, the RohiUos importuned 
the Vizir to moke such omngements with the Em 
peror and hlohrattas, os might prevent them from 
crossing the Ganges any more. But no such arrange 
meats ere attempted- As soon ns the termination 
of the rams approached, the hlahraltas drew near to 
the nver, and, ogam threatening the RobiUos, de- 
manded a sum of money, of which, after temporising 
a portion was, by Hafez Rhnmct, most reluctantly 
paid. 

Upon thp accomplishment of the enterprise against 
Zobita Khan, the Emperor returned to Ddhi dis- 
gusted with his new allies, and eagerly desirous of on 
opportumty to dissolve the connexion Tljo IMoh 
ratios on their part, who disdamed the rcstraipt of 
obligation, whenever it might be violated with profit, 
bad entered into correspondence with Zahita Klian, 
and had engaged for a sum of money to compel the 
Emperor not only to restore his temtory but to bc- 

> lb# prccnlifij »«• lb* Paper! lo iba App<ndi5 ^o 31 of 
iba TiAh Ilcpoit of iba CoattBMu«cfSracC 7 in 1701 
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stow upon him the office of Ameer al Omra, which BOOK v. 
his father had enjoyed. To these commands the ^ 
Empeior could not prevail upon himself quietly to 
yield ; and the Mahrattas thought proper to march 
towards Delhi, to enforce submission. The Emperor 
prepai’ed himself for resistance ; and, by the vigour 
and foresight of Nujeef Khan, was enabled to make 
a respectable defence. Incapable, however, of long 
supporting the weight of the Mahratta host, he 
opened the gates of Delhi, on the 22d of December, 
exactly one year, wanting thi’ee days, from the period 
of his inaugural entry. From this time, he was no 
better than an instrument in the hands of the Mah- 
rattas. Of their power the first use was to extort from 
then* prisoner a grant of the provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, in which he had been established by the 
Enghsh, Having accomplished these events, they 
returned to the banks of the Ganges, which they 
made preparations to cross. ‘ 

The Subahdar was now thrown into a state of the 
most violent alarm ; and wrote repeated letters to the 
Bengal government to send a militaiy force to his 
protection. He had neglected, or had been unable, 
to take any measures for placing the country of the 
Rohillas in a state of security. That people were 
now laid at the mercy of the Blahrattas ; and would, 
he foresaw, be compelled to j’oin them, to avoid de- 
struction. Zabita ELhan had already thrown himself 
upon their mercy ; and he violently feared that the 
other chiefs would speedily follow his example. The 
Mahrattas, indeed, made great offers to the RohiUas. 

They would remit the greater part of the sums of 
which they had extorted the promise. > They engaged 
to pass through the country without committing any 
depredations or molesting the ryots, and to grant 
all sorts of advantages , provided the RohiUas' would 
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jield a free passage through their donumona into the 
territory of the Vizir' The Subahdor of Oude 
exerted bipiself to prevent that union of the Mahrattas 
and* RohiUas, tlie effects of ^hich he contemphited 
With so much alarm He moved with hia army into 
that part of his country which was neacest to that of 
tlie KohiUos” aud held out to them whatever in- 
ducements he conceive4 most hkely to confirm their 
opposition to the lifahmttas He engaged tO make 
effectual, provision both lor their present and future 
security and to remit, oa Hafez Rhamet affirms, the 
fort) lac 3 of rupees" Difficult as was the choice, tlie 
RohiUas t/iought it sti^ leas dangerous to rely upon tiie 
Cuth of tlie Subahdar than upon tlmt of tlie Mahrattas 
qnd gainmg wliat they* could, by temporizing with 
tlmt formidable people, they, however, declined all 
eagugemeuts with them and nptuolly joined their 
troops to thcrtc of the Engl^ and Subahdar * ^ 

On the -Tth of January, 1,773, the Secret Committee 
at Calcutta entered 10 I 9 consultatipn on intelligence 
of Uic50 e\cnts and thus recorded Ijiar sentiments. 
“ Notwitlistanding the alarms of the Vizu*, expressed 
in tlic foregoing letters, it docs npt clca 4 / appear 
tlmt tlie .Mahrattas ho>o ocquirc^l any accession of 
poucr, since, uhatevep advantage they derived from 
the sanction of the Rings name, when he was indc 
pendent, must now be cithpr lost or very mucli 
diininislied, by their late rupture with liini, by their 
having nolcnlly possessed thcmscUcs of his person 
and their usurpation of Uis dominions.” On the 


■ 1$ iHslJufll/ in k leilrr of llafn Ilhauict u) 

Car Ocacnl auJlt u luo CQnluruuUololtM kUlo o/lb« 
cucunutiuur* Ut UnUo tu any rmonaUe «iouLl FilUi lUport, cU 
• DfiJE. Vpju No IP 

* "v# 'nr llobm lUiLc/t lAttrr, tSJ Maxell, 1773, Ibid. App. 
Nn. IX 
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subject of tlie Robillas, whom tlie Vizir, to increase 
the ardour of the Enghsh to send an army to his 
support, represented as actually connected with the 
IMalirattas, though he only di’eaded that event, they 
remark, that instead of joining* with the Mahrattas m 
an invasion of the territories of the Vizu*, “ It is stiU 
more piobable that the Rohilla chiefs, who have sought 
their piesent safety m a treacherous alliance, to which 
necessity compelled them, with the Mahrattas, will, 
from the. same principle, abandon- then* cause, oj em- 
ploy the confidence reposed in them to re-establish 
their own independence, rather than contribute to tlie 
aggrandizement of a power, xohich in the end must 
ovei whelm them'" With reg*a_rd to the unhappy Shah 
Allium, the humiliated Emperor of the Moguls, they 
lemark , “ It is possible he may solicit our aid; and, 
in point of right, we should certainly be justified in 
affording it hmi, since no act of his could be deemed 
vahd in his piesent situation, and while he continues a 
mere passive instrument in thehands of the Mahrattas : 
But whether it would be political to interfere, or whe- 
ther, at this time especially, it would be expedient, 
must continue a doubt with us.” ^ It is remarkable, 
that with regard to the most important of his acts, 
the surrender of Corah and Allahabad, so 'little did 
any one regal’d it as binding, that his deputy, in 
these provinces, instead of dehvenng them up to the 
Mahrattas, apphed to the English for leave to place 
them under their protection, as the King, his mas- 
ter, whilst a prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas, 
had been compelled to grant sunnuds in their favour.” ^ 
The Enghsh, in consequence, threw a gan’ison into 
Allahabad, and sent a member of council to take 
charge of the revenues.^ .. 

1 Fifth Report ut supra, App. No 18 

■3 Ibid App No. 12 
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book V ^ The obh^Tition under which the JEogluh were 
^ placed to aid the Vizir in the defence of hia own ter- 
ntory and their opinion of the advantage of support- 
ing him against the hlalirattas, indnced them to send 
Sir Robert Barker, with a part of the army The 
importance of preventing the Mahraltaa from eatab- 
hshing themselves on the northern gid^ of tte Ganges, 
and the fhcihty which they would possess of invading 
Oude if masters of Rohilcund, induced the English 
to include that district also within theline of their 
defensive operations ; Bat, though the combined 
forces of the Enghsh and Vmr passed mCo the tern 
tones of the UohiUos, and encamped near thenver, 
opposite to the mam army of the Alalirattas, whicli 
threatened at once tlie temtories of Oude and the 
province of Corah, a large body of hlahrattaa crossed 
the Ganges, over ran. m great part of Rohilcnnd, de- 
stroyed the atlas of Morodhod and Sumbul, and con 
tinned to ravage the country till the end ofi hlarch. 

No operatiDa of any importance ensued. The 
English General was r^tromed by peremptory orders 
from passing tlio nver/ to det on the oflensiie the 
Jlahrattas wero afraid of crossing it in the face of so 
fomndahle an opjwnent And in the month of 
the situation of tlicir domestic aflairs recalled that 
people holly to their own country 

The departure of tho Slalurattas opened a field, to 
Uic ambition of tlic Subolidor, ivhlch he ivos eager to 
cultivate A mcctuig was concerted between him 
and tlic Governor vvhicli took place at Benares at 
tlic beginning of September The terms ore mcinor 
able m vvhicIi the cause and object of tins interview 
arc mentioned by tho Englisli chief In his Rcjwrt 
to the Council at Calcutta, on the Uli of OcUiUr, 
177J ht J>a) j, ** Tlic Vizir was at fin,t very dcMroua 
of tliL asaiitaucc of on English force to put him hi 
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possession of the Roliilla country, lying north of his BOOK v. 
dominions and east of the Ganges. This has long* 
been a favorite object of his wishes; and you will 2773 . 
recollect that the first occasion of my last visit was 
furnished by a proposal of tliis kind.” ^ The Gover-^ 
nor-General was so far from levolting at this proposi- 
tion, or hesitating to close with it, that he stimulated 
the Vizh* to its execution.'^ Money was the motive 
to tins eager passion for the ruin of the RohiUas 
“ As tliis had long,” says the English ruler, “ been 
a favourite object of the Vizir, the Board judged with 
me, that it might affoid a fail* occasion to mge the 
improvement of om* aUiance, by obtaming Ins assent 
to a^moie equitable compensation for the expense 
attending the aid which he occasionaHy received from 
our foi ces.” ^ The situation of the Company, he says, 
urged it upon them, “ as a measure necessary to Jts 
interest and safety. All our advices,” he continues, 

“ both pubhc and private, repiesented the disti esses 
of the Company at home, as extieme. The letteis 
from the Court of Directors called upon us most 
loudly for ample remittances, and a reduction of our 
mihtaiy expenses. At the _ same time, such was the 
state of affairs in this government, that for many 
years past the income of the year was found inade- 
quate to its expense , to defi’ay which, a heavy bond 
debt, amounting at one time to 125 lacs of rupees, had 
accumulated.” ^ It was accordmgly stipulated that 


‘ Fifth Report, ut supra, App No 19 See alsa his Minute, addressed 
to the Neiy I Government, Ibid No 45 , and his Answer to the first of the 
Charges of Bmke 

- “ I found him,” (says he, in his Appeal to the Directors, dated 3d 
Dec 1774, Fifth Report, ut supra, App No 45,) “ still equally bent on 
the^design of reducing the RohiUas, which I encouraged, as I had done 
before, by dwellmg on the advantages which he would derive from its 
success ” 

•* Appe (1,‘ut supra . 


* Ibid 
2 K 2 . 
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forty lacs of rupees, upon the accomplialiment of the 
enterprise, should be adTanced to the English by the 
Vizir, and a monthly allowance, equivalent to their 
computed expense, be provided for the troops en 
gaged m that service By this, says the Governor, 
“ a saving of near one third of our mihtary expenses 
would be effected during the penod of such a service 
the stipulation of forty lacs would afford on ample 
sujjply to our treasury the Vizir would be freed from 
a troublesome noghbourhood, and his dominions bo 
much more defensible.'* 

In all this, we may allow, there was enough for 
convemence and profit, both to the President and the 
Vizir But to bring rum upon a large body of our 
fellow-creatures for our own convemence and profit, 
unless where the most cogent reasons of justice and 
necessity impel, u to perform Uic port of the most 
atroaous oppressors. In this cose the pleas of justice 
and necessity are, to an extraordinary degree, dc- 
fcctnc and weak. The unhappy RobiUas, it seems, 
procrastinated, and evaded, with respect to the demand 
which was now violently made upon them for paj- 
raent of the formerly stipulated pnee of defence a 
payment which had not been earned, smec they had 
never been defended which they were not able to 
pay, since their country had been repeatedly ravaged 
and stnpt of whicli the uxaction was in rcahty a 
fraud, since the return for it was never intended fo 
be mode which it was no wouder they were reluc- 
tant to paj, to the man who was impatient to assail 
them, and whom the uso of Uielr money would only 
strengthen for Uicir dccktrucUon At the worst, a 
failure in a pecuniary obligation can never justifj a 
warofcxUrniiDation itevcn authorized liostilitics, an 
the Directors, w hcii they condtinncd tills einplo} intiit 
of their forces remarked, so far only, os might l>c 
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necessary to compel the fulfilment of the contract. 
It was also alleged, that tlie Iloliillas assisted the 
JMahrattas. But this is by no means true. They 
temporized witli the Malirattas, as it was higJily natu- 
ral they sliould do ; but the whole power of the nation 
was exerted to l^eep and to drive the Malirattas irom 
theii’ own side of the Ganges.^ With regard to ne- 
cessity for the extirpation of tlie Rolidlas, there was 
not so mucli as prudence to justify the deed , Hast- 
ings himself confessing, “ that the dependance of the 
Vizir upon the Company (in other words his weak-^ 
ness) would, by that extension of his possessions, be 
increased, as he himself was incapable of defending 
even his ancient possessions without the English sup- 
port”- 

Aiiother object of great importance was to be set- 
tled between the Governor and Vizu*. The pro- 
vinces of Corah and Allahabad, of whicli a forced 
surrender had been obtained by the Mahrattas, but 
which the deputy of the Emperor, declanng the act 
involuntary, had, to save them for his master, placed 
under the protection of the English, were to be dis- 

‘ See tbe oflacial letters of Sir Robert Barker, who comma^qded the 
British forces upon the spot, fifth Report, utgupra, App No 18 fie 
condemned the assistance given to the destruction of the Rohillas, but 
less on the score of justice, than expediency See his Minute, ut supra, 
App No 23 The RohiUas^ among othei reasons, alleged witli truth, 
that merely driving the Mahrattas across the river was no deliverance, as 
they would return the very next campaign See Barkei'^’s Evidence, m 
Minutes of Evidence before the House of Commons, Maj 2d, 1786 
Sir Robert" was asked, “ Weie the Mahrattas in fact prevented from in- , 
vadmg the Rohillas,* hy any 'acts of Sujali Dowla, or by his protection of 
that country"’ — l^^o 

' Appeal, ut supra This is a contradiction to his former assertion, 
that the acquisition of the Rohilla country made his territories more de- 
fensible True But having a bad cause to defend, his apology is full 
of contradictions There can be no doubt that the Rohillas, \%hose 
troops were among the best and bravest of Hindustan, were a barnei 
against the Mahrattas But the desire of temtory and plunder bhndcd 
the Vizir , that of money, the Governor 
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BOOK V posed of At first, if no resolution was taken to 
^ restore them to the Emperor, it appears, at least, 
that none was adopted to take them from him As 
soon as the idea was begotten of making money out 
of the present situation of affairs, the provinces ‘of 
Corah and Allahabad naturally fell mto* the cniahlc 
It had long been a decided pnnciple m the Com 
pany’s pohcy not to retain those provinces under 
then- own administration because the expense of 
govermng them, at so great a distance, would exceed 
the utmost revenue they cpuld yield The choice 
lay between prescrvmg them for the Emperor, and 
making them over to the Virir Generosity, had it 
any place in such arrangements, pleaded with almost 
unexampled strength m behalf of the forlorn Em 
jicror, the nominal sovereign of so vast ’an empire* 
Uic representative of so illustrious a race who now 
(losses^ hardly a roof cover him. Justice, too* 
or something not eosily distinguished from justice, 
spoke on the same side considcriDg that, in first 
place, the Emperor had a right to the provinces, both 
by his quohty of sovereign of India, and also by the 
peculiar concession and grant of tlic English Com- 
imnj, if not in express terms for most certainly m 
colisidcrntion of, hij not absolutely necessary but 
Jiighly useful grant of the duanec of the tbrcc great 
and opulent proMnees of Bengal, Bohor, and Onssa 
And tlint, in the second place, he could not, by any 
fair construction* be deemed to liavc forfeited any 
njjht by the surrender of the provinces, an act nliich 
was in the highest degree mvoluntary, and tjicrcforc 
uot his ouD But these considerations were a feeble 
balance agunst the calls of unnt, and the heavy at 
tractions of gold. To secure Allahabad and Conili 
aguuist the |KJ>AC»'>iun of so dangerous a pou c.r os the 
^JtthralUs was the acknowledged policy of the Bn 
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tibli government; and it was alleged, that the Ein- 
peior was unable to protect them. But it is cer- 
tainly tiue, that the Emperor was not less able at 
that time than he was at the time when they were 
first bestowed upon him , or than he was at any point 
of the time duimg which they had been left m his 
liands. It IS equally true, that the inability of the 
Vizir to secure them was just as certain as that of 
the .Emperor , since there- is the confession of the 
Governor, tliat he was unable to protect even his 
own dominions, without the assistance of the^ En- 
ghsh ; and that eveiy extension of his frontier ren- 
dered him moie‘ vulnerable and weak. There was, 
however, one diffeience , the Vizir could give money 
for them, the Emperor could not; and in this, it is 
probable, the whole advantage will be found to con- 
sist That the Enghsh strengthened their barrier 
by giving to a crude native government a vast fron- 
tier to defend, instead of combining against the' Mah- 
rattas the forces of the Rohillas, the Emperor, and 
the Vizir, will haidly be affirmed by those who re- 
flect how easily the balance among those powers 
might have been trimmed, or who know the conse- 
quences of the arrangement that was formed.- For a 
sum of money. Corah and AUahabad were tendered 
to the Vizir. That he was delighted with the pros- 
pect of regaining a teriitory, for which, a few years 
before, we have seen him incurring the infamy and 
guilt of perfidy and murder, perpetiated against a 
near kinsman, we need not doubt. About terms 
^there appears to have been no dispute For the sum 
of fifty lacs of rupees, of which twenty lacs were to 
be paid in ready money, and the remainder in two 
years by payments of fifteen lacs at a time, the pro- 
vinces in question were added to his dominions. 

The acquisition of those provinces made an ap- 
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EOOKV parent change with to the ^ohillqa in the 

^ views of the Vizir If we may believe the repi;^ 
1773 BentatiOD of the whose i^presentationsi 

however, upon this subject, are so fuU of raapage- 
ment, and ambiguity, that they are aU to be rec^ved 
ivith caution the T^abob reprinted himself unable 
to meet the pecuniary obhgahons under which the 
acquistUon of Iwth te^ntone? wpuld lay him tg the 
Enghsh Cgmpauy and desired for that reason tQ 
suspend lu? attack upon the Rohdlas. It was agreed^ 
Iioweiei:, betneea him and the President, that when,*! 
evL^ the time cpnvement for the extirpation of that 
people should amve, the assistance of the Pnghsh 
should uot bo wagtmg The difpculty of fulhlling 
his pecuniary engagemeots ivith the Company, tf 
they were cyer alleged, did not detain him Igng 
Prom the mgeting ot Benarw, the Vizir and Pre- 
sident parted different ways, tlie former to the 
Dooab, and Delhi, to reduce, during thg abaeneg of 
the Mahrattas, some forts and distncU which were 
stdl held for that people the latter, to lay bcfgre hi? 
colleagues, and to transmit to Ins employers, such on 
account of the traosacUons ot this mtcrvicn, as uas 
most likely to answer his ends 

In his report tg the Council at Foi:t Wilham, thg 
Prgsidgnt confined himself to the ogreenjent resiiegt- 
mg Corah and Allahabad, and the ahowangc for 
sutli troops 05 might hcrcalter be cmplojed m tlic 
v.rvicc of the Vizir Tlic agreement respecting the 
lloliillas, which it hod been settled between the Preal 
dent and Vizir might be convcmuilly kept out of the 
osteufiblc treat}, was wholly suppressed. Wth a 
view to the future, it was pohtic howcier to cxplxun, 
th it the \ irir sliowcd at fir<t a dcMrc to obtain Dn 
gkih asi.litanco for the seizure of the UoluUa couotr) 

It was jiohtiq also to state Uie pretexts by which Iht 
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expediency of that assistance might best appear to be book v. 
established. Adding, that for the present, however, 
the Vizir had laid aside this design, the President 
subjoined the following declaration : “ I was pleased 
that he urged the scheme of this expedition no fin.’- 
ther, ,as it ivould have led oiu* troops to a distance.”^ 

Yet we have it Irom his pen, that he “ encouraged” 
the Vizir to the enterprise, as what promised to be of 
the greatest advantage to the Company. ' 

In the letter of the President dispatched from Be- 
nares to the Directors, announcing the result of his 
arrangements with the Vizh*, all intelligence of the 
project for exterminating the Rohillas is suppressed. 

Upon the return of Mr Hastings to Calcutta, he 
effected an object, of which, fr’om the important con- 
sequences with which it was attended, it is necessaiy 
to give some account. The correspondence with the 
countiy powers had frequently been caiTied on 
through the military officers upon the spot.- The 
power thus conveyed to the raihtary, Mr. Hastings 
had represented as inconvenient, if not dangei’ous; 
and one object of his pohcy had been to lender the 
head of the civil government the exclusive organ of 
commumcation with foreign powers He now stated 
^to the Council the concurrence in. opinion of the Vizir 
and himself, that an agent, permanently residing 
with the Vizir for the communication and adjust- 
ment of many affairs to which the intercourse of 
letteis could not conveniently apply, would be at- 
tended mth important advantages And he urged 
the propriety of granting to himself the sole nomi- 
nation of such an agent, the sole power of removing 
him, and the power of receiving and answering his 
letters, without communication either to the ConoL- 


1 Kiftk Report, ut supra, App. No la 
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Tht ttipufaied Aid demanded 

mittee or Council To all tlieae conditious the 
Council gave their assent and JVIr Nathaniel htd 
dletoD inth an extra salary, was sent as private 
ogent to attend the residence of the Vmr, and to com 
municate secretly with Air Hastings.^ 

The V^zir m the mean tune had made himself 
master of several places in the Dooab He advanced 
towards Delhi wjth a show of great fnendihip to the 
Emperor assisted him with money sent a force to 
assist his army in wresting Agra from the Jaats and 
having thus hud a foundation for confideno^ began 
to intrigue ibr Jus sanotioD to the intended attack 
upon Rohilcuni A treaty was negociated, and at 
last solemnly concluded and signed by which it was 
agreed that the Emperor should assist ivith his forces 
in the reduction of the KohiUas, and in return should 
receive a slrnre of the plunder, and one ha|f of the 
coiKjucrcd country * 

On the 18th of November, about two months after 
tlicir mtemew, the Viar wrote to the President, 
dciuanding the promised assistance of the Enghsli for 
the destruction of the Rohillas j\Ir Hastings ap- 
pears to have been thrown into some embarrassment 
The suddenness and confidence of the call corre 
spondedbut indiflcrcntly with tlic terms on nliich he 
had gi\en lus colleagues to understand that tlic com 
muiucation on this subject rested betweeu him and 
tlic Vizir His abihtics m making out a case, though 
singularly great, were uunhle to produce minnimity 
and It iras not till oft6r a long debate Uiata decision 
in favour of the expedition ^vas obtained rin, as- 

«UaiUD);» lUport Vpp No, 10 utiopra Lclicrof Hth JdM 1711, 
Vpji. Nu, 

IraacIUnjSUJ \ul m | v4 LtHcfufCJ Ciai |*iou t 
n j-it« ut upa, Vj|i, No |j aiul ibc Iftalj lUtlf Viju Nu. 7 
It t \wun % but.cciMM> p. > oO y 
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sistance was promised, on the very terms concerted book v. 
and settled between him and 'the Vizir ; and yet this ^ 
Piesident had the art to persuade his colleagues, and 
joined with them in a declaration to theii’ common 
masters, that these terms were so favourable to the 
English, and so burdensome 'to the Vizii’, as to 
render his acceptance of them improbable, and there- 
foie to leave but httle chance of their, involving the 
Enghsh government in a measure which the principal 
conductors of that government were desiious to 
avoid. ^ 

In the month of January, 1774, the second of the 
three bngades into which the Company’s aimiy in 
Bengal was divided, received orders to join the Vizir; 
and Colonel Champion, now Commander-in-Chief, 
pioceeded about the middle of Febiuary to assume 
the command. On the 24th of February the bi^gade' 
ai’iived within the temtory of the Vizir ; and on the 
17th of April the liuited forces entered the Rohilla 
dominions. On the 19th Col. Champion wrote to 
the Piesidency, that the RohiUa leader “ had by 
lettei expressed earnest mchnations to come to an 
accommodation wi,th the Vizir ; but that the Nabob 

I 

claimed no less than two croi e of rupees ” After 
this extravagant ^demand, the Rohillas posted them- 
selves on the side of Babul NuUa, with a resolution 
of standing their ground to the last extremity. And 
early on the morning of the 23dj the English ad- 
vanced ' to the attack. ‘‘ Hafez,” says the English 
General, with a generous esteem, " and his aimy, 
consisting of about 40,000 men, showed great bia- 
veiy and resolution, annoying us with then* aitiUery 
and lockets. They made repeated attempts to 
charge, but our guns, being so much better served 
than theiis, kept so constant and gaUing a fiie, that 

1 Fifth Report, ut supra, App Nos 22, 23, 24, 25 
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itf>OK.v fbe} could not advance and Tvhere they were closest, 
^ was tlie greatest slaughter They g^ive proof of a 
J--4 good share of mflitary knowledge, by showing inch 
notions to force both our dankj at the same tune, and 
endeavouring to call ofl our attention by abnak fire 
on our centre. It is impossible to desenbe a more 
obstinate firmness of resolution than the enemy disr 
played. Numerous were their gallant men who ad- 
vanced, and often pitched their colours between both 
armies, m order to encourage their men to follow 
them and it was- not till they saw our whole army 
advancing- hnakly to chaige tliem, after a severe can- 
nonade of two hours -and twenty minutes, ahd a 
smart fire of musketry for some mmutes on both 
flanks, tliat they fairly turned their backs. Of the 
eneiu^ above 2,000 fell in the field, and amongst 
thcamnony Sirdaw. But wbat renders tlie victory 
most decisive is the death of Hafez. Khoiuct, wlio 
was killed whilst bravely rallying his people to battle 
One of bis sons uos also killed, one taken prisoner, 
and a tlurd returned irain flight to day and is m 
the hands of Sujah Dowla.’’ 

In passing to another character, the General changes, 
Ins straia. ^ I wisli," says he, ** I could pay thu 
Vizir any compUmeut QD this occasion or tliat I era 
not under the indupeusabJe ncccs^it^ of eiipressing 
my highest indigoation at lus sliomcful pusillanmnt} 
indlspensabl) , I sa>, because it is necessary that ad- 
imiiiatration sliould dearly know liow httic to be de- 
pended on is this thur ull^ I ho inglit befbre Uic 
battle I apphed to liiiii for .xinie jiaxticulor ]>icccs of 
cannon, wlu(.li I thought might pro\ oof great «mctj 
ui the action but he dechned giMng the uso of 
them lie proiiiibcd soltmnl} to support me uUh 
all his force and particular!) engaged to be near at 
hand uith a large bod) of ca\a]r) to be used os I 
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should direct But instead of being nigh me, he BOOK v, 
remained beyond the Gurrah, on the ground which I ^ 
had left in the morning, surrounded by his cavalry 177-1. 
and a large train of artillery, and did not move 
thence till the news of the enemy’s defeat reached - 
him.” Then, however, his troops began to be active, 
and effectually plundered the camp; “ while the 
Company’s troops, in regular order in their ranks, 
most justly” (says their commander) “ observed, IFe 
have the honour of the dau^ and these banditti the 
projitr^ 

This action, in reality, terminated the war. Though 
FyzooUa Khan, with his tieasures and the remains 
of the army, had made good his flight towaid the 
mountains, the whole country, without opposition, 
lay at the mercy of the Vizn*; and never probably 
were the rights of conquest more savagely abused. 

Not only was the ferocity of Indian depredation let 
loose upon the wretched inhabitants, but as his inten- 
tion, according to what he had previously and re- 
peatedly declared to the English government, was to 
exterminate the Boliillas, eveiy one who bor^ the 
namemf Rohilla was either butcheied or found his 
' safety in flight and in exile. ^ 


' < ✓ 

1 Letter of Col Champion to the Hon Warren Hastings, See. 24th 
April, 1774, Fifth Report, ut supra, App No 26. 

- “ The inhumanity and dishonour,” says Col Champion, in hi* 
letter of June 12, 1774, “ with which the late propnetors of this country 
and their families have been used, is known all over these parts, a rela- 
tion of them would swell this letter to an immense size I could not help 
compassionating such unparalleled misery, and my requests to the^ Vizir 
to show lenity were frequent, but as fruitless as even those advices which 
I almost hourly gave him, regarding the, destruction of the villages, with 
respect to which I am now constrained to declare, that though he always 
promised as fairly as I could wish, yet he did not observe one of his pro- 
mises, nor cease to overspread the country with flaraqs, till three days 
after the fate of Hafez Rhamet was decided ” — In another letter he says, 
“ Above a lack of people bave deserted then abodes m consequence ot 
the defeat of Hafez ” Ibid App No 27 In another, “The whole ai my 

1 
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Treaty betwtai the EmpercT and FIs// 

Shortly after this deaaive affair, the annj marched 
to the city of Bissouly, which was near the centre of 
the RohiUa country, with tlie intention of passing iq 
quarters the season of the rams- At this place bad 
arrived beforeLthem Nujeef Khan, with the army of 
the Emperor In obedmnee to the treaty between 
the Emperor and Vizir, they had mqrched from Delhi 
to assist m the reduction of Uie Rohillas but before 
they reached the scene of action the rapidity and 
vigour of the Eng lis h hnrl tennmated the ivar Nu 
je^ Khnn demanded partition of the country and of 
the p^der, according to the conditions on which the 

vero TTitaettea of iceae$ that comot be dounbod.* i Tbot the Pmideot 
mupcxfectlj’awaroofihedoi^oftbeVuir befc« ha eogafcnwat to 
ouat m tbe^ ■a£oeotljq)p«nni &oa) ha own letter to the! cluef doled 
the Wdof Apil, ITTS ^'IbaTa rectdmJ "piyehe, “yoor KxctUeoc/i 
letter meodoorng , ^ if tbould the Bobillai bo goIUj of a 

breach of their igreemcot (m. about tho forty locsj, »o vnU 
tsiermMMit them, oad eottlo yoor EsceUeocy m the coontry yoa will m 
that COM pay the Compooy fifty iiyw ot rupee*, ood eiempt them ftom 
tbe KiD£i tnbole.* Ihid. App No. 31 Id llu> Nabob • ovm letter 
ihe Preudent, oftbe lOth horember, 1773 be My> Dunngour loter 
view at Denore*, it wu agreed that I ihooM pay &C. and that I 
kboold «iUi tbe oMiitooco of the Eoghah fitree*, esdearoor to ponich 
aoA cs1cnmi**i< tk4 Rokiltas 9Ut (jf tiar ccuMlry ” Hid. Apy. Nu 23 
Mr IluUnp only ododu the otrodue* la part and thea defends tliem 
la a cunoos marurert that U to eoy not oaly by the example of lodlao 
Larbanly b (eocral bat by the example of Bmtsh barimty, oa the 
vabiect* of the ** 1 iKbcre it to be a muh,” says he ** that be 

[iho Vmr] began by sending detachments toplondff Ihis I pnwoooco 
to hare b^ both barbaron* and impoliuc. BuLtoo much juufied by 
the practice of war estabtuhed among all the uaUoos of Uw East and I 
out sorry to odd by oar own; m an iostaoce (which the Vmr basangbt 
la i|uc4ela s Indication of the charge against him) of a detachment os' 
phjjcd m lha war b which we were engaged with bo b the year ITfll 
to bam and ra>s e his country ** lie then quotes a letter from Mq}or 
Cb a m pi nn who coatmanjed the detachment, which says, ** Two separate 
parties bare bcca sent loto the enemy scouatry theone of wbeb was a« 
hi,h op u Boxar and (acoonllng to the durctioas giren me) there are 
drttfojcd upwards of a thousand village*. Ilud not the rams, Jcc. pro* 
scoicd we should base dona scry considerably more damage ” SHnule 
ufih«C«jremoi-GeacnJ dated lOth Jan- 177&, m tbe bifibnepwt ut 
s j>ta \pp,\i} 45 
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countenance and co-operation of tlie Emperor had book v, 
been proem cd. The V izir did not dispute the treaty, ^ 
a copy ot‘ whicli the Emperor had sent to Col. Cham- 1774. 
pion ; lie alleged, however that the counterpart, which 
was in his own possession, expressed a condition that 
his hlcijesty should talce the field in person ; and that 
the breach of that article , annulled the contract. 

But wlien the counterpart,” says Col. Champion, 
which ho put into the hands of my interpreter, 
came to be examined, it appeared there was no such 
stipulation, nor indeed did it ever exist even verbally.” ^ 

The decision of the English government is the next 
incident in the scene Instructing on this subject the 
commander of tbeir troops, when lie had as yet sent 
them only a surmise, and the tieaty had not been pro- 
duced, “ our engagements (they say) with the Vizir 
are to aid him in the conquest of the'E-ohilla country ; 
and if he is opposed by Nujeef Klian, or the Kang 
himself, you are to' pay no legard to either. We 
cannot” (they add) “ enteitain so bad an opinion of 
the Vizn* as to suppose him capable of acting in avowed 
bleach of a treaty , but if any plea of that kind should 
be made for contesting our right ,to occupy any part 
of the BohiHa country yet uncohqueied, it WiU. be 
proper to put to him the question, whether such treaty 
does exist or not ? If he should acknowledge such a 
tieaty, you must undoubtedly abstain fiom further hqs- 
tihties in abetment of his breach of faith ” Yet after they 
weie fully satisfied of the existence of shch a treaty, 
and not only of the' capabihty, but the resolution of 
the Vizir to act in avowed breach of it, they laid 
their commands upon the . Enghsh general, to abet 
and support him, because “ it is oiir mtention,” say 
they, to persevere in pursuit of the object- which 


> App No 45, ut supra. 
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Anangeinent mth F^xooJla Khan 

onginallj’ engaged us m the present enterprise, and to 
adhere stnctlj to our engagements ^vith the Vmr, 
without suffermg our attention to be diverted by 
foreign incidents or occurrences,” ' that is, by solemn 
treaties, or the breodi of them. 

From Fyzoolla Khan an early apphcation arrived, 
odermg to come to the camp upon’ the fmth of the 
English, and to hold the district which had belonged 
to his family as a dependent or rentca* of the Vizir 
lEs offers variously modiffed were frequently repeated, 
With great earnestness But the Vizir persisted in 
his declaration that be would allow no Rohilla chief 
to remain on the fiirtheif side of the Ganges and 
only offered him one of the districts iq the Dooab, 
which had been recently conquered Hum the fifah- 
rattas Fyzoolla Khan, with justice, observed, that 
this the 51ahrattas would talc from him the first 
time they returned to the country 

Towards the end of July, the umted forces of ^he 
English and Vizir marched towards Fyzoolla Khan, 
who occupied a strong post on the skirts of the 
mountains, near Patlir Gur At the beginning of 
September they came near the enemy, and os the 
Vizir began to exhibit a strong desire of on accom* 
modation witli the Ilohillas, on active mtercoursc of 
letters and messengers ensued. "Wliether his mind 
nas operated uiwn by the npproaclung arrival of the 
new counsellors, at Calcutta, or the dread which he 
pretended of assistance to Fyzoolla KJion from the 
iMolirottas and Afghauns ho now mode offer of terms 
to which a httlc before ho would not so much as 
listen. He proposed to moke FjzooUa collector of 
the rc\cnucs, or Zcmiiular, of the whole territory of 
Itohilcund, allowing six lacs of rupees per annum 


‘ Lcncr of ui} Hili JoJ/, App. ut lopra, No. ir 
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for his own expenses. But this offer, and even that BOOK V. 
ofajag’hireof ten lacs of rupees in the Rohilcund 
country, were rejected The Bohillas were so advan- 1774. 
tageously posted, with works thrown up in their 
front, that it was necessary to advance by regular 
approaches, and the army were so discontented, on 
account of litU’dship, arrears of pay, and ill usage, 
either real or Supposed, that the General was doubt- 
ful of their steadiness and order. After several days, 
in which the approaches were carried on, and the 
scouting parties of both armies were frequently en- 
gaged, it was at last agreed that, Fyzoolla Khan 
should receive a jaghire of fourteen lacs and seventy- 
five thousand 1 upees in the Rohilcund territoiy, and 
should surrender one half of all his effects to the 
Vizir Thus teiminated the fii’st Rohilla war.^ 

Before closing the account of the events to which 
the visit of Mr. Hastings to Benai’es gave birth, it is 
necessary to mention its effects with regard to the 
deserted Emperor. Upon receiving from him the 
grant of the duannee, or the receipt and management 
of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Onssa, it wa? 
agreed that, as the royal share of those revenues> 
twenty-six lacs of rupees should be^ annually paid 
to him by the Company. His having accepted of the 
assistance of the Mahrattas to place him on the throne 
of his ancestors was now made use of as a reason for ' 
telling him, that the tribute of these provinces should 
be paid to him no more. Of the honour of the dis- 
credit, however, of this transaction, the principal share 
belongs not to the Governor, but to the directors them- 


1 See the correppondence, Fifth Report, ut supra, App No 27, and 
Col Champion’s long defensive letter. Ibid App No 45 See also No. 
88, of the Bengal Treaties, in the Collection of Treaties, &c. with the 
native Princes, pnnted in 1812 Rampore, and some dependent districts, 
wrmed the territory bestowed upon Fyzoolla Khan 
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book V selves , who, in their letter to Bengal of the ll^h of 
c«xF L hTovember, 1768, had said, ** If the Emperor flings 
himself into the hands of the filahrattos, or any other 
power, we are disengaged firom him, and it may open 
a fiur opportunity of withholding the twenty six lacs 
we now pay him " ‘ Upon the whole, indeed, of tlie 
measure, dealt out to this unhappy sovereign de* 
pnving him of the territones of Corah and Allahabad 
depriving him of the tribute whith was due to him 
from those provinces of his which they possessed , the 
Directors bestowed unqualified approbation And 
though they condemned the use which had been 
made of their troops m subduing the country of the 
Uolullas they declare frankly, ” Wev upon the roa 
turest deliberation, confirm the treaty of Benares " * 

The orcumstancd upon whicb^m summing up the 
account of bis administration to his honourable mas- 
ters, Hastings advanced the strongest chum to ap- 
phzuse, was the oUevzatzon of the pecunioiy diificulties 
of the Indian government, and the improvement of 
the revenues. In the letters from the Bengal admi 
mstrodon to the Court of Directors, under dote &2d 
August, and 17th October, 1774, alter presenting the 
most flattering picture of the flnnnr^ nt situation to 
which the government was happily exalted, they od 
vance a confident predicbon, that m the course of the 
eimuDg season, the whole of the bond debt would be 
discharged,’ And in that representation of the state 
of Bengal, which was published by 3Ir Hastings m 
1786, he declares, ** \^en I took charge of the go- 
TcmmcDt of Bengal m April 177fl> I found it loaded 
with a debt at interest of nearly the some amount as 
Uic present , and in less than two years I sau that 

> FUUi IUport,titiup<«,Ap{uKo. IS. 

• Coapuft Latter to D«s^ 9d Much, inS IbkL A|>p. ho 40. 

* FmblUport, ot Mfn,{i.Sr, uJ App. ho. *3 
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of_ Hastings* Administration. 

debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash BOOK v. 
of the same amount actually accumulated in store in 
the public treasuries.” ^ This boasting exhibits some 
remarkable features, when the facts ai'e sufficiency 
ascertained. No improvement had been made in fhg 
productive powers of the country, which is the only 
permanent and satisfactory source of an improved 
revenue. The gross revenues of the year ending in 
April 1772! were 3,13,63,894 current rupees; thd 
gross revenues of that ending in Apiil 1774 were 
only 2,76,10j556. Hardly had any impiovement 
been made in the nett receipt. That for the year 
ending in April 1772, was 2,16,88,538 rupees equal 
to 2,373,650/ ; that for the year ending 1774, was 
2,20,56,919 rupees, or 2,481,404/. " In the next 
great department of, financial administration, the 
expense of the civil and militaiy services, instead of 
any retrenchment there had been an increase. In 
the year ending in 1772, -the ci^dl service is stated at 
154,620/., the marine at 52,161/, the* mihtary at 
1,164,348/., and the total expense, exclusive of build- 
ings and fortifications, at 1,371,129/.“ In the year 
ending in 1774, the civil service is stated at 159,537/., 
the marine at 53,700/., the military at 1,804,883/., 
and the total at 1,518,120/.'* In the year 1772, the 
proportion of the military expense, defrayed by the 
Nabob of Oude, was, 20,766/.^ In the year 1774, the 
proportion defi’ayed by him was 131,430/.® In the 
following year, that ending m Apiil 1775, there was 
a shght improvement in tlie collections, which may m 
part be ascribed to the measures of the preceding ' 


1 Memoirs relative to the state of India, by Warren Hastings, Esq, 

p 21 

3 Fifth Report, ut supra, p 7 and 35. 

■4 Ibid p 35 
« Ibid, p 35. 
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* Ibid, p 8 
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BOOK. V administration and there was a total cessation of 
^ war which produced a reduction of the mihtary ex- 
2774 peoditure, remarkable only for its minuteness The 
gross coHectiona amounted to 2,87j20 760 rupees, the 
nett receipt to 2,51,02,090 or 2,823,964/ the avil 
service to 231,722/, the manne to 86,510/., and the 
military to 1,080,304/L total, 1,949.836/ and tho 
proportion this year borne by the Nabob of Oude 
was 240,750/.^ It thus abundantly appears that 
nothing so important os to deserve the name of im 
prorement had arisen m the financial administration 
of the Company A pecuniary rehef had indeed 
been procured, but from sources of a temporary and 
very doubtfid description partly from the produce of 
the bills drawn in such profusion upon the Company, 
by the predecessor of Hastings partly from the re* 
duction of the allowance to the Nabob of Bengal, 
Crora thirty two to sixteen lacs but chiefly from tho 
plunder of the unhappy Emperor of tho Moguls, 
whose tribute of twenty six lacs per annum for the 
duonnee of Bengal was withheld, and two provinces 
of Corah and Allahabad sold for fifty bes to the Vinr 
from the sale of the KobQlns, the extirpation of whom 
was purchased at forty of the some eagerly-coveted 
lacs , and from the pay and maintenance of a third 
part of the troois, which were empbyed in the wars 
and dommioui of the Vizir With regard even to 
the payment of the debt, an inspection of tlie account* 
exhibits other results than those presented by the de 
darntions of the President. 


Year ro J m HdkocisUi. 

ia ApriL Tmuri... 

1772 CR.G509(M1 

1774 21 62.994 

1775 1.23.95.598 


DelAi Et 

iatrreit. OlbtrdeljU. 
1 07 84.620 .52 48 480 
1 17 71486 95 41795 

9068.581 87 05 871 ' 
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of Hastings^ Administration^ 

Upon this statement, if we compai’e the year in which 
'Mr. Hastings began his administration^ with that in 
which it ended, we see a prodigious deterioration. 
If we compare it even with that which follows, the 
total amount of debt in 1772 was 1,60,30,000 rupees ; 
in 1775 it was 1,77,68,584, which is an increase of 
17,41,455. • The only improvement appears in the 
balance of cash, which in 1775 exceeded the balance 
in 1772 by 58,86,557. Deducting fi’om this a sum 
equal to the increase of debt, there remains 41,45,102, 
by which alone the state of the exchequer, after aU 
the calamity which had been produced to supply it, 
was better in 1775 than it had been in 1772. 
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CHAP II 

Commencement of the New Government — Supreme 
Council divided into two Parties, of which that 
of the Governor General in the APinority — Pre- 
sidency of Bombay espouse the Cause of Ragoba, 
an yected Peshwa — Supreme council condemn 
this Policy, and make Peace with his Opponents 
— Situation of the Powers in the Upper Country, 
Nabob of Oude Emperor, and Ntfjeef Khan-r- 
Pecuniary Corruption, in rbhich Governor Ge- 
neral seemed to be implicated, vi the casu of the 
Ranee of Burdwan, Phousdar of Hoogly, and 
Munny Begum — Governor General resists In 
quiry — Nuncomar the great J center — He it 
prosecuted by Governor-General — Accused of 
Forgery, found guilty, and hanged — Mahomed 
Reza Khan, and the office of Naib Subah re 
stored 

K)OK V Tue operation of tbc new constitution framwl by 

tlie ParbauiLnt of Engbind n os onlaincd to commence 

1774 in Indio ollci the 1st of August, 1771 Tlic neiv 
counscUors, bon over, Gcncml Cbiveruig Itlr Jlonson, 
and Jlr rmncis, wbo, along intli ^Ir Hastings ond 
^Ir BanicU, Mere elected to couii>osc tbc board of 
administration, did not nmic at Calcutta until the 
19 th of October On the foUouing daj tbc cNlsting 
goicmuient ivos dissolied bi proclamation, and tbc 
new couned took possession of its pon era. On tbc 
proimsal of the Governor General 11 bo stated tlic 
necessity of a fe» daj s, to prepare for the couned a 
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view of the existing’ state of affairs, and to enable Mr. 

'Barwell, who was then absent, to arrive; the meeting 
of the Board w^ suspended until the 25th. On the 
very day on wliich its dehberations began, some of 
the discord made its appearance, which so long and 
so deeply emban’assed and disgraced the government 
of India. The party who had anived from England, 
and the .party in India, with whom they were con- 
joined, met not, it should seem, with minds in the 
happiest frame for conjunct Operations. Mr. Hastings, 
upon the first appearance of his colleagues, behaved, 
or was suspected of behavmg, coldly. And with 
jealous feelings this coldness was construed into 
studied and humiliating neglect. In the representa- 
tion which the Governor-General presented of the 
pohtical state of the countiy, the war against the 
Rohillas necessarily attracted the pi’incipal attention 
of the new councillors ; and, unhappily for the Gover- 
nor-General, presented too many appearances of a 
doubtful complexion not to excite the desire of elu- 
cidation in the minds of the most candid judges. An 
obvious objection was, its direct opposition to the fre- 
quent and urgent commands of the Court of Directors,^ 
not to engage in offensive wars of any description, 
and to confine the line of defensive operations to the 
territorial limits of themselves and aUies. The lea- 
sons, too, upon which the war was giounded; a dis- 
pute about the payment of an inconsiderable sum of 
money, and the benefit of conquest, to which that dis- 
pute affoided the only pretext, might weU appear a 
suspicious foundation. When the new government 
began the exercise of its authority, the inteUigence 
had not arrived of the treaty with EyzooUa Khan ; 
and an existing war appeared to demand its eaihest 
determinations. To throw light upon the field of de- 
liberation, the new Councillors reqiui’ed that the cor- 
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Origin of the Duwtuont. 

BOOK V r?spondence should be laid before them, which had 
^ pas^ between the Governor-General (such is the 
title by which the President was now-distinguished), 
and the two functionanes, tjie commander of the 
troops, and the agent residing with the Vmr And 
when they were inTonned iiiat a part indeed of this / 
correspondence should be submitted to their inapec 
tion, but that a part of it would also be withheld,^ 
their surprise and dissatisfaction were loudly testified, 
their indignation and suspiaons buthttle concealed 

As reasons for suppressing a part of the letters IMr 
Hastings alleged, that they related not to pubhc bu 
smess, that they were pnvate confidential coihmuni- 
catioQs, and not fit to became public. 

It la phun that this declaration could satisfy none 
but men who had the most unbounded confidence m 
t])c probity and \vi5doED of J^Ir Hastings and os 
iic'[> Councillors neither bad that confidence, nor hod 
been ID arcumstonccs m which they could possibly 
liave acquired it on satisfactory grounds, they were 
not onlyjustiBcd m demanding, but their duty called 
upon them to demand a full disclosure. The preten 
Sion erected by ilXr Hastings if extended into a 
general rule would destroy one great source of the 
endonco by which tho guilt of pubhc men can bo 
proved And it was calculated to rouse n suspicion 
of his improbity iq any breast not fortified against it 
by the strongest evidence of his habitual virtuo’ 

> Tb« Hirtctan not ooiy coodezsoed iii« rtUotioo of Lb« corm|>ooS« 
ence, ud rrpmed ordciY (or lu dUciotore nlocb were oercr 
obeyed bot airwcned lb* xtrj pHoopla of « pnm* actou *<Tba 
ciwduct ofoor lot* CoaocH "»■/ tbe/ m eippowaiaf ib« Prcildcstto 
fccpar* Io»lniaUA« (or Mr Middlrtoa w a^ot lU Lb« coort of Small 
wiibool ordenof ibetn to b« auUniU^ to ib« Ooard (or ibelr 
bipectwQ and approbaiica vaa tcij improper Aod it i« oar apm* 
duecuoo, iku DO vucb iadepeodeot or arporata autliodtj ba tier dcla' 
curd, to toj OoTCmor, or Metabcr of Coiaol, or to aoj other ptr>o« 
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State of the Coiinul - 

Nothing could he more unfortunate for Mr. Hastings BOOK V. 
than his war against the Rohillas, and the suppies- ^ 
sion of his correspondence with Mr. Middleton. 277-1. 
The first branded his administration with a mark, 
which its many virtues weie never able to obliterate, 
of cruel and unprincipled aggi’ession ; and the second 
stained him with a natural suspicion of personal im- 
purity. Both together gave his rivals those advan- 
tages over him whicli rendered his subsequent admi- 
nistration a source of contention and misery, and 
involved him in so great a storm of diflSculties and 
dangers at its close. 

Of the Councd, now composed of five Members, 
the three who had recently come from England joined 
together in opposing the Governor-General, who was 
supported by Mr Bai*well alone. This party consti- 
tuted, therefore, a majority of the Council, and the 
powers of government passed in consequence into 
their hands. The precipitation of their measures 
called for, and justified, the animadversions of their 
opponents. Having protested against the suppression 
of any part of Middleton’s correspondence, they were 
not contented with commanding that, as at least a 
temporary expedient, his. letters should be wholly 
addiessed to themselves, they voted his immediate 
recall ; though Hastings declared that such a measure 
would dangeiously proclaim to the natives the dis- 
tractions of the government,' and confound the ima- 
gination of the Vizir, who had no conception of 
power except in the head of the government, and who 
would consider the annihilation of that power as a 
revolution in the state. The governing party, not- 

wliiitsoever, but that all instructions to public agents be laid before the 
Council, and signed by a majority of the Members, before they be earned 
into execution ” Letter to Bengal, 15th December, 1775, Fifth Report, 
nt supra^ Appendix, No 46 
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Violaiu of the Party 

BOOK V Withstanding’ their persuasion of the injustice and 
** cruelty of the RohiUa war, and notwithstanding their 
J774 Ignorance whether or not it was brought to a close, di- 
rected the Commander in Chiel^ in the first place, im- 
mediately upon receipt of their letter, to demand poy- 
nient from the Vmr of the forty lacs of ruptes promised 
for the extirpation of the Rohillas,^ and of all other 
sums which might be due upon his other engagements. 
Provided a real inability was apparent, he might accept 
not less than twenty lacs, in partial payment, and se 
curibes for the remainder,m twelve months. And they 
directed him m the second place, to conduct the troops 
within fourteen days out of the KohiUa country, into 
the anaent temtory of Oude ond in case the Vizir 
should refuse compliance’witl;i the prescribed demands, 
to withdraw the troops entirety from his semco and 
retire within the bmits of the Componj s dominions. 
Before the dispatch of these instructions, intelbgencc 
arrived of the treaty with Fyzoolla Khan of the pay- 
ment of fifteen lacs by the Vizir, from the share of 
ryzooUa Khau 3 effects of his return to his capital, 
for the declared purpose of expediting payment to tJie 
Company of the suras wluch he owed and of the 
intention of the English army to march back to Kam- 

' Oo the lappotluuo of Uia lojnstic* ofth« RotuHa war th«M fort/ 
bf* oa^ht to haro tcoi paid not to the Coopaojr bat to the lolTcrm} 
Sajab Do«U ought to boT* bees compelleij to rntore the ouhappjr 
rtfogee* to ihcir homes) aodtonuike coapetuolioiK Dot oeither (be 
pwtj,«ho oow poMciscd all the powers of gmemmeotj thou^ ihev re- 
pruhated (he HohiUe war nor the Ccort of Diroctorr, though the/ 
solusn]/ cDCulcniaed jt erer otUreii a wish lor the reitoratwn of (he 
espalruted aod ploadcred RohlUai $ir a farthin- of cocopeasanoa for 
their loiyorolUnatuiatotheu’aiiMnes either out of tbcurowarttexiacs, 
or these nf iho Vinr Ibe etj nbuot joitice therefare, was a cheep 
viriue to them aod thejr were so much the lass cscosahle thao the \ mr 
and Mr Ilasuc ihe>e actors w the scene deiued its byoilice and 

Were antmrm : the Directors, mui the coodetpnjng partj were inco*^ 
act u cotiiaoosoj thaiiocommeoce hjrpocnlicaJ ifsotcwuowis 
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gaut, a RohiUa town near the bordei’S of Oude. In BOOK v 
consideration of these events the Governor-Gen eial 
proposed to suspend the peremptory demands of 1774. 
money, and the order for the recall of the troops ; and 
to proceed with more leisure and forbearance. But 
every motion fi oin that quarter in favour of the Vizir 
was exposed to the suspicion of corrupt and interested 
motives ; and the proposal v/as 1 ejected. The direc- 
tions to the Commander were no fiu’ther modified, 
than by desmng him to wait upon the Vizir at his 
capital, and to count the fourteen days from the date 
of his interview. The Governor-General condemned 
the precipitation of the pecumaiy demand ; as harsh, 
impohtic, and contrary to those rules of delicacy, 
which were prescribed by the directors for their 
transaction with the native princes, and which pru- 
^ dence and right feeling prescribed in all transactions : 

And he arraigned the sudden recall of the troops as 
a breach of treaty, a violation of the Company’s faith, 
tantamount to a declaration that aU engagements 
with the Vizir were annulled, and afibrdmg to him a 
motive and pretence for eluding payment of the debts, 
which, if his alliance with the Company continued, it- 
would be his interest to discharge. Both parties 
wrote the strongest representations of 'their separate 
views of these circumstances to the Directors ; and 
the observations of one party called foi th replies from , 
the other, to a mischievous consumption of the time 
and attention, both in England and in India, of those 
on whose undivided exertions the light conducting of 
the government depended.^ 


1 See the Documents in the/ Appendix, Nos 44, 45, and 46 of the 
, Fifth Report, ut supra They are also to bo found m the Minutes of 
Evidence, exhibited to the House of Commons on the Oude charge, and 
once more in the Minutes of the Evidence exhibited on the trial of Mr 
Hastings m Westmmster Hall. 

3 
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Death 0 / StgaJi Dov:Ia 

Shortly oflor his return ftom tlic expedition against 
the Rohillas, Sujah Dowla the Viar, whose health 
was already broken, began to show symptoms of a 
rapid decay, and expired in the beginning of 1775, 
when hia only legitmmte son who assumed the title 
of Ast)ff ul Dowla succeeded without opposition to 
the Subohdoree of Oudc Mr Middleton had al 
ready returned, and l^r Bnstow was now sent to 
supply his place at the residence of the new Nabob. 
The majonty in Counol resolved to obtain from the 
SOD, With all possible dispatch, the gums of money due 
by the father hut to consider all engagements by 
which they were bound to the late Nabob as dissolved 
by hia death, and to moke any assistom^, which they 
might hereafter afford his successor, the result of 
new purchases and payments A treaty was at last 
arranged on the 2l8t of May, by which it was agreed, 
that the Company should guarantee to AsoiT ul 
Dowla, the pronneea of Corah and Allahabad, which 
hod been sold to his father but that the Nabob m 
return should cede to the Company the ternary of 
the Rajah Cheyte Sing Zcmin^r of Benares, yield- 
ing a revenue of 22,10,000 rupees that he should 
raise tlie allowauce for the »ervicc of the Company’s 
brigade to 2,60 000 nipccs per month and should 
pa^, as they fell du^, the pecuniary Iiolanccs upon the 
engagements of tho late- Vizir Sir Hostmg^ re- 
fused his sanction to the imposition of these term^ os 
inconwstcn^ with any equitable construction of tbc 
taatv with tht late Vizir, extorted from the mere 
neccssiltps of tbe >oung Nabob, and beyond lus power 
to fuJ6L The conduct of Uie Directors was pecubar 
In thtir letter of Uic 15th December, 1775, remarking 
upon tlio resolution of the Council to tbsr^ard tJjc 
tnatics concluded with the late Nabob of Oude, they 
«ay, ”^Vllhougli the death of SujaJi Dowla may render 
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The Bombay Bresidency. 

it necessary to make new arrangements with his succes- BOOK v. 
sor, we cannot agree with our Council, that our treaties 
with the State of Oude expired with tlie death of that 
Nabob.” When they weie made acquainted however 
with the new grant of revenue, and the new allowance 
on account of the troops, they say, in theii* letter of 
the 24th of December, 1776, It is with singular 
satisfaction we observe at any time the attention paid 
by our seiwants to the great interests of their em- 
ployers; and it is with particular pleasui e we here 
signify our entire approbation of the late treaty con- 
cluded with AsofF ul Dowla, successor of Sujah Dowla, 
by which such terms are procured as seem to promise 
us solid and permanent advantages.” ^ 

The new Boai’d of Administration had early an- 
nounced to the distant Presidencies, that it had as- 
sumed the reins of government, and was vested ivith 
conti’ouling power over all the British authorities in 
India. It had also required fiom each of the Piesi- 
dencies a representation of its political, financial, and 
commercial situation ; and found a scene opened at 
Bombay, which it requires a notice of some preceding 
cu’cumstances rightly to unfold. 

The Mahratta Sovereigns, or Bajahs, were assisted, 
according to the Hindu institution, by a council of 
eight Brahmens, who shared among them the principal 
offices of the state. The official name of the chief of 
this council was Peshwa, upon whom the most impor- 
tant parts of the busmess of government devolved. 
According as the pleasures, the mdolence, or the in- 
capacity of the sovereign withdrew him from the 
management of affairs, the importance of this pnn- 
cipal servant was increased; and a proportionable 
share of the dignity and power of the sovereign passed ' 


» Fifth Report, ul supra, with Appendix, No 44 and 4S 

I 
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On^ii of the RtixUiom btlxDttn 

into his hands. In a rude state of soaety it oppeara 
not to be difficult for the influence and dignity of the 
serrant to outgrow that of the master, who becon^e^i 
too T\eak to resume the power wl?ich he has impru 
dently devolved. The minister leaves his office and 
ascendancy to his son the son mokes it hereditary , 
and the sovereign, divested of all but the name of 
king, sinks mto on empty pageant. Such was the 
course of events m the case of the mayor of the pa- 
lace in France, in that of the Chu vut? in Tunquin,^ 
and such it Vios, besides other cases, m that of the 
Peahwa, among the Mohmttas, In the reign of the 
Rajah Sahoo, who was but third ip succession from 
Sevagee, Kishwanath Balajee bad raised himself 
from a low situation m Ufe to the rank of Peshwa* 
Sahoo was a prmce devoted to ease and to pleasure 
and the supreme powere were wieldpd, with httle 
check or hmitatioo, by Eishwonath Bainjeo He 
assumed the name of Row Pundit, that is chief of the 
Pundits, or learned Brahmens, and made tlie Rajah 
invest him with a jtrpah, or robe of office, a ceremony 
which ever since has marked the succession of the 
Peshwas, and appeared to confer the title Kiah- 
wanath was able to leave hu office and power to his 
son Biycrow who stiU further diminished tJic power 
of the sovereign and finally allo^vcd lihn not so 
much as hberty The Rajah was confined to Satarah 
a spcacs of state prisoner, wldle the Peshwa esta- 
blished Ills own residence at Poona, which hence 
fortli became the scat of government The brother 
of Bojerow, Jumnajee Anna, tliougli a Bralimcn, led 
the forces of the state , he attacked tlie Portuguese 
scttlcraentj in the neighbourhood of Bombay and 

* ExposS StttlUMfuailaTuBklOfpolilubcd io ui 1811 

Crgta of M di U Dumberp, « Ircocb obo 

iput }ean u Uu cuuaUj 
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added Salsette and Bassein to the conquests of the book v. 
Mahrattas. The family of the Peshwa prided them- 
selves in these acquisitions; aftected to consider them 
as theii’ own, rather than the property of the state ; 
and showed a violent attachment fo them, as often as, 
either by force or negotiation, the alienation of them 
was attempted. The vicinity of these teriitories to 
the Biitish settlements at Bombay, brought the inter 
rests of the Company in contact with those of the 
Mahiattas ; and the terms of a commercial and mar 
ritime intercourse were somewhat inaccurately framed. 

Bajerow left a son, named Bow, who was slain in the 
battle of Paniput; and Jumnajee Anna, his brother, 
left two sons, Nanah, called also Bajee Row, and 
Ragonaut Row, with the former of whom, as Peshwa, 
tlie Presidency of Bombay, m 1756, concluded a 
treaty. The Mahrattas agreed to exclude the Dutch 
fiom aU intercourse with thek dominions, and to give 
up fort Vittoria, Hematgiu*, and Bancote, in ex- 
change for Gheriah, which the English had taken 
from Angxia the pirate. In 1761, Bajee Row, or 
Nanah, died, of gi’ief, it is said, for the death of Bow, 
and left two sons, the eldest Madhoo Row, the other 
Naixain Row, both minors. The hereditary succes- 
sion of the Peshwas had now so firm an estabhsh- 
ment, that the title of, Madhoo was, not disputed ; 
and the burden of government, during the minority 
of his nephew, devolved upon Ragonaut Row, more 
commonly known by the name of Ragoba. ' 

- It had fared with the Mahratta government, as it ’ 
commonly fares with extended dominion under the 
* rude policy of the East. The government of the 
provinces was confided to the chief militaiy leaders, 
and the more distant and powerful of them, as tfie 
vigour of the central government relaxed, acquired 
independence. Of these independencies, the most 
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BOOK V important bj far was that of the Bhonalas, whicli^ 
^ together with Cuttack, a part of Onssa, included the 
1775. ^ province, or r^on of Berar The 

next In pomt of magnitude, of the separate hlohratta 
kingdoms, was the province of Guzerat, which had 
been^ wrested from tlie Mogul empire b^ PiUagee 
Guicawar, or the herdsman, and its government ren- 
dered hereditary m his fapuly Besides these inde- 
pendent pnnccs, two chiefs, Holkar and Scindia, pos- 
sessed extensive dominions m the province of Malwa, 
and m the regions bordering on the temtones of the 
Utyoh of Berar and the Nabob-viar And there 
were inferior adventurers, who lu other parts had 
acquired, a sort of independeuce, among whom the 
moat remarkable was Moran Row, who had acted a 
considerable part m the long struggle between the 
French and English m Carnatic, and possessed the 
fort of Gooti with a cousiderablc district on the 
frontier of the Nizam All these powers ocknow 
ledgcd a nominal dependence upon the government 
founded by Sevogee and a sort of paConal feeling 
was opt to umte them against a foreign enemy 
ButiUeirconncctioa was ^iiluntary, and they scrupled 
not to draw their s%\oitis against one another, and 
even against tiie Pesima, upon any provocation or 
prospect that would have engaged them m JioatUitics 
with a different foe 

The Brahmen council of eight, known also liy the 
name of hlutscddics, or ministers, bod been reduced 
to a low station in the go\ eminent, dunng the vigour 
of the preceding Peshwns. The weak and divided 
counefls of a minority and regency offered a tempting 
opportumty to endeavour tlic recovery of the influence 
which the) bad lost By intriguing with Gopicaboy, 
the mother of iNIadlioo, thc> succeeded in creating 
Jealousies between the nephew and the uncle and 1 h 
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tlie end the uncle was stripped of his power. The BOOK V. 
iVIutseddics and Gopipaboy ascribed to Ragonaut 
Row a design to elevate himself to the office of ^.^75 
Peshwa, and treacherously to deprive his nephews of 
their dignity or theii’ lives. The Regent described 
his opponents as an ambitious confederacy, leagued 
with a dissolute intriguing woman for the purpose of 
grasping the powers of the state. The account' of 
the transaction which the ministers themselves drew 
up for the English government^ is marked with 
strong improbabilities. Hitherto, moreover, the 
members of the Peshwa family, instead of supplant- 
ing, had acted with the greatest harmony in support- 
ing, then’ head. And if Ragonaut Row had aimed 
at the supremacy, of which no other token appears 
than the accusation of his 'enemies, prudence would 
have taught him, either to usurp the authority from 
.the beginning , or to -leave but little time for his ne- 
phew to gather strength t After the fall of Ragoba, 
the power of ’the Mutseddies; during the nonage of 
Madhoo, was wthout control ; and they employed it, 
after the manner of Hindus, for the acquisition of 
enormous riches. As the years however of- the 
Peshwa increased, he displayed some vigour of mind; 
and began to restrict the power of this cabal; but 
died at an. early 'age in 1772. ■ At his death fie bdre 
a testimohy to the fidehty of Ragoba, or his distrust 
of the ministerial confederacy, by releasing that rela- 
tion from confinement ; giving him the guardianship 
of NaiTain Rojv ; and vestingdiim with the regency 
during the. nonage' of that "prince A short time 
elapsed before the intrigues of the Mutseddies with 
Gopicaboy, and^the influence of Gopicaboy with her 
son, stopped Ragoba a second time of his power and 

* See'Fifth Eeport, ut 9 upra,^ppendix, Nb, 35 
VOL m , ^2 if 
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Ragoba, the ^ccied Peihxca, 

engaged to support Hw onny dispersed , 

Holkar and Scindia, whether previoualy engaged, or 
now led to the determinatiOD, joined the Brahmen 
cabal the widow of Narrain Bow was said to havq 
been delivered of a son and the confederacy agreed 
to support the pretenmona of the mfqnt. 

The fact of the birth was immediately disputed 
and it IS evident that the ofBrmation of the ministers 
ought to have been for ever disregarded because, 
wl^ther or not a child was bom of the widow, and 
whether a male or a female, their conduct and pre- 
tences would have still been the samq. By with 
drawing the pretended mother from the perception 
of disintereated witnesses and by shutting up 
witli her, as was generally affirmed and believed, a 
number of pregnant women in the san^e fort, they 
rendered it impossible that evidence of the reality pf 
the prqtendcd birtli copld ever be obtained , and fop 
that rqason it opght never to have been beheved 

At the tune when Ragoba Bed to Guzerot, the 
country was distracted by the nval pretension* of the 
two brothers, Futty Sing Guicawor, and Govind Bovy 
Guicawar InthctimeofthePeabwa,JModhooBow, 
Futty &ug by means it was said of bnbes, to the 
znuusterml junto, obtained, through the authority of 
the Peshw*n, succession to the musaod of Guzerat, m 
prejudice of his elder brother Govind Rott> \Vhcu 
the olEcc of Peshw a, however, devolved upon Ragoba^ 
he acknowledged the title of Gonnd Row Gonnd 
Row proceeded to levy war upon his brother Imd 
gamed ov cr him \ anous successes In the field andwv as 
actual!} besieging him m lus capital at) pf Brodcrub, 
wluni Ragoba canic to chum hU protection ' 

> To iW AtUuerd m Lb« Fliib Uef>oTl &r topr* sJjI 

UktokUk itUlol tj ■ maa who twl acccti to lb« cuotetkuuut of iLa 
Leu UilrTTmcU of bu awBtrjmcu bir Jaum Fofbck m tu Un<t<ui 
^tuKun ib« bAuoUi Md IWD BQLurjurDtcluipttn 
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xtppHoi lo Jiombap foi Assistxmce. 

It so lia])peiied that a similar contention at the BOOK v. 
same moment divided the king-dom of Berar; and ^ 
ranged one of the rivals on the side of Ilagoba> the 1775. 
other on tliat of his adversaries. Jannajee, the late 
Rajah, died without issue. He had two bixithers, 
Shabajee the elder, hloodajee the younger. Jannajee, 
before his demise, adopted the son of Moodajee, then 
' a minor, and named him his successor. Shabajee and 
hloodajee disputed to whom the guardianship of the 
minor, and the regency of the kingdom, should belong. 
Shabajee claimed, as the elder brother ; Moodajee, as 
the pai’ent of the Rajali. And to determine their 
pietensions they involved then.’ country in a violent 
and destructive war. 

In looking thei’efoi e to the neighbouring powers, 
there was none from which Ragoba could expect so 
much support as from the English at Bombay. To 
them, accordingly, he ofFeied terms of alliance : And 
there existed circumstances, in the state of that settle- 
ment, which induced the members of the government 
to lend a favourable eai to his proposals. Salsette, 
and Bassem, with their dependencies,' had been 
strongly coveted for some yeai’s In the letter to the 
President and Council of Bombay, dated the IS’th of 
Maich, 1768, the Directois said, “ We recommend 
to you, in the strongest manner, to use your endea- 
voui-s, upon every occasion that may ofFei, to obtain 
these places, which we should esteem a valuable ac- 
quisition — We cannot directly point out the mode of, 
doing it, but rather wish they could be obtained by 
purchase than war.” ^ In the* following y'ear they ' 
expressed high approbation of an attempt to obtain 
them by negotiation ; and add , “ Salsette and Bas- 
sein, with their dependencies, and the Mahi’a<-+n«’ r>vr._ 

- ‘ Fifth Report, Appendix, No. 47, 
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5^-4 Vfcwa of the Bombc^ Prtudencx/ 

BOOK V portion of tfie Surat provincps, wer^ all thqt we |eek 
* fo»on that side of Indi^ ^ese the objecla you 
arq ^0 have in viev{r» m aH your treaties, negotiations, 
ag4 nifttary ppe^tions, — and that you must be evei; 
watijhfyl to obtain ^ In more qamest prosecution 
of the same design, Mr Mostyn arnNre^ from England, 
^772, with instructions from the Court of Directors, 
thi^ he should lie sent imqief^\nt^y to negotiate with 
Sladhoo Row, the Peshwa, for,certam advantages to 
the settlements on the coast of Alolabay, and above -all 
fof the cession of the ^kmd and pepmsulaiof Solsctlc 
apdBassein, which added sopip^h ^ security and 
value of Bombay The f result pf this negotiation 
tended only to show that, pn n finplly at leas^ thq 
poveted spots were vpry unhkely to be obtained 
In the mean tupe the Pre^dcncy had engaged 
themsclve? in a dispute with the Nabob of Baroach, 
upon whom they odvanped a damped for the pboorza, 
a speaea of tnbutc, formerly yielded by Baroach to 
thp govprnment of^urat,^ and for indemnihcatioQ 
pf an overcharge id the customs, \yhich for tho su^ 
preceduig years bod l^n levied i op the merchants 
trading under the Company s protection Th&more 
cnccCuoUy to enforce the demand a bpdy of troops 
was scut to invade Uie Nabobs tcintory but oiler 
proceeding so far as to attack his capital, they wero 
obhged to abandon the enterprise, and return to SuniL 
Plus expedition tlie Directors condemned m the 
severest terms as involving the Pnjsidcnciy m ex- 
pense, when it w as under th^ greatest pecuniary dilE- 
<^Uies as unskilfully conducted as disgracing the 
Lkimpany s arms , and, even if successful, promising 

\ naii E*port, p. CO. Eiincr ot a Cuctml IxUcx, il&ted 3Ut 
M*Tcl4 17W 

V Soni was hdU (OTCTBed aomiaBlJ; bj ■ 31ocul Nabgb, «bo hu 
bo«cio DOW, la « grtatpcawt, depaodtoiopoo tboCocotMnj 
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no proportional advantage. The supreme authority, book v. 
weakened by its distance, prevented not the subordi- ^ 
nate from raising a new expedition out of the fii’st. 1775 . 
The Nabob of Baroach, despaiilng of his power to 
resist the arms of the Company, repaired to Bombay, 
and represented his inability to comply with them 
heavy demand, amounting to .thirty-three lacs of 
lupees.' Among' the vaiaous expedients to which he 
had recourse, for conciliating the favour of the Bom- 
bay administration, and obtaining a mitigation of 
their claims, he recommended with great assiduity 
the conquest of Guzerat; which he represented as 
easy, and promised to assist them with all his re- 
sources. Tlie Presidency lent him a^verj’- favourable 
ear. After great discussion, an arrangement was 
concluded at the end of November, 1771. A species 
of militaiy alliance ; a sum of four lacs of rupees to 
be paid by instalments ; the privilege of levying all 
duties on those who trade under the protection of the 
Company in the teriitory of Bai’oach ; the erection 
of -an Enghsh factory; and" exclusion of all other 
Europeans excepting the Dutch; who had a previous 
estabhshraent ; were the' advantages which the ti’eaty 
promised to the English. Before the lapse of a year 
the Presidency began to accuse the Nabob of an in- 
tention to elude his agreement. After the question 
was left undetermined in the Committee, it was de-' 
cided in the Council, with the censure' of the Court’ of 
Diiectors on the former expedition lying rbefofetherii, 
to send an armament to chastise the Nabob, and wipe^ 
off the former disgrace of them aims.- ‘ Now indeed 
the enterprise succeeded ; the Nabob' was -ruined ; 

.and the Presidency settled the division of the revenues " 
with Putty Sing, on the same terms' on which they 
had formeily been shared between the^ government" 
of Guzerat and th^ Nabob. 
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BOOK V The assassmqtion of Narrain Row, and the suc- 
^ cessioh of Ragoba, announcing a weak and distracted 
1J75 ffovemnlient, appeared to the Council to present a 
favourable opportum^ for accomplishing an object 
which, their honourable masters hod so much at heart,, 
the possession of Salsette and Bassein In their select 
consultations, on the 17th of September, 1773, they 
agreed to instruct JVIr Mostyn, jtheir resident at 
Poonah to improve diligently every arcumstance 
favourable to the accomplishment pf that event i ani 
on no account whatever to leave the Mahratta capital 
Bnrpach and several of» tha. recept acquisitions, as 
Pppt yittona, and Rqjapore, nere offered in exchange 
Bpt m their letter to i the (Directors, of the 12th of 
January, 1774, the Council declare the disappomt* 
ment of all tbeu( eqdedvours ond their opinion that no 
inducements would prevail upon the IMobrattos will 
ingly to part -with tlipse fo\ounte possessions so justlyl 
the object of the Company s desire They next re- 
present the violent distnictioDS of the IMahratta govern 
meat and the opinion, which the> had received 
from Mr Mostyn, that Ragoba would be either assas- 
sinated or deposed With this o\*ent, saj thej » “ our 
treaties nith the present government may lie deemed 
an end.” 'Ihe Molent competitions for the throne^ 
and consequent weakness of the state, might afford 
them, released as thej would be from oil engagements, 
an opportumty ofoequmog those important possessions 
by nlpit appeared to be the only (means of acquiring 
thejn force of arms ond thc> signify to the Court 
of Dirpcton their determination not to Jet the occa 
siou be lost provided their pccpniary situation would 
ptrnpt, /uid the circumstances of Ragoba, ivhicli 
wroq accat intcUigencc represented as not yet des- 
perate, should be found to be sudi os the Resident 
desenbed. 
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Alter the dispatch of this letter, Ragoba had re- 
turned upon Ids enemies , gained the victory, al- 
ready mentioned,^ over their forces in tlie field ; 
fled from his army to Guzerat ; and opened a nego- 
tiation with the Presidency , when, towards the end 
of November, ITT-i, intelligence was received at 
Bombay from the Company’s resident at Goa, that 
great preparations were making by the Portuguese 
for the recovery of their lost possessions; and, in 
particular, of Salsette and Bassein. The accom- 
plishment of this project appeai’ed to the Presidency 
not only to cut off all chance of making this favourite 
acquisition for the Company, but to give to the Por- 
tuguese tlie command of the passes into the interior 
country, and the power of hai’assing, by what imposts 
and restiictions they pleased, the tmde of the English. 
They came therefore to the resolution of preventing, 
at all events, the fall of Salsette and Bassein into the 
hands of the Portuguese , and for that purpose re- 
garded no expedient so good as' taking possession 
themselves. It was agreed to signify to Ragoba, with 
whom they were ti eating, that it was^a measure purely 
of precaution, and in no respect intended to interfere 
with his lights To avoid an immediate rupture with 
the Mutseddies, the Resident was instructed to make 
to them a similar declaration; and to renounce all 
intention of hUlding Salsette and Bassein in opposition 
to the ■will' of the existing government at Poona. On 
the ! 2th of December a considerable force set out 
from Bombay ; it earned by assault the pnncipal fort 
in Salsette on the 28th ; and without further opposi- 
tion' took possession of the-island.“ 

The negotiation was not interrupted with Ragoba. 
The Presidency regarded Him, as the rightful Peshwa, 
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> Vide supra, p 531 


- Fifth- Report, ut supra, p 69. 
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Operalionz of the Mngluh Army 

HOOK V vanced party of the British army and the hn^ some 
^ confusion ensued, and the first company of European 
i 77 o grenadiers by a mistake of the officer commanding 
them, b^^n to retreat, and were followed m a panic 
by the rest of the party Considerable execution was 
then performed by the enemy s horae but so destruc 
tire a fire of grape and shells was immediately poured 
upon them from the Bridsh hne^ as compelled them 
to seek their safety hy quitting ' the fieli The loss 
of Europeans seven officers and eighty men, mostly 
grenadiers, beside 200 Sepoys, rendered this an expen 
arc Victory while the want of horse, and the back- 
wardness occaaoned or excused by the want of pay 
of the troops of Ragoba, made it- impossible, by on 
active pursuit, to derive from it the advantages it 
might otherwise have given The rear of the enemy 
was attacked in crossing the Nerhuddah on the 11th 
of June, where they lost many lives and were obbged 
to sink a part of their gpns Alter this rencounter, 
they hasted out of the province of Guxcnit. And as 
Ragoba's troops refused to cross the Nerhuddah, till 
the) obtained satisfaction m regard to their long uiv 
rears, it was resolved, os the season, of the rams was 
at hand to suspend the progress of the expedition 
Dbuboy a fortified aty obout fif^ miles from Ba- 
roach, convenient for receiving reinforcements and 
supplies, was selected for quartering the English 
wliJo Ragoba encamped mth his army at BcUapoor, 
a pass on tho nver Dobder, at ten miles distance 
Ibe fhvourablo comploxion of Ragoba i nifairs pro- 
duced, among other consequences, the olbaace of 
Eutt) Sing His overtures were made through the 
Lu^bsh and Govind Row being previously satisfied 
by the prorai*C3 of Ragoba, the terms of a treat) were 
agreed upon m the month of July To the English 
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he consented to confirm all the gi’ants within the BOOK V 
Guicawar dominions, which had been yielded by Ra- 
goba, and to make further concessions in perpetuity 
to the annual amount of about _one million seventy- 
eight thousand rupees : To Ragoba he engaged him- - 
self for the usual tribute and aid to the Poona durbar ; 


and what was of unspeakable importance on the pre- 
sent emergency, for the sum' of twenty-six lacs of 
rupees, to be paid in sixty days The English ' and 
Ragoba had tlius a prospect of marching to Poona in 
the next campaign, with a gieat augmentation of re- 
sources, and a friendly country in their reai d 

We have seen tliat the Presidency of Bombay in- 
formed the Directois by letter, on the 12th of January, 
1774, that the Mahratta government was in a pecu- 
liar crisis ; and that such an opportunity now occuiTed 
of acquh'ing Salsette and Bassein, as they had very 
little intention of letting escape. The Dii’ectors, as if 
anxious to allow time for the conquest, leplied not till 
the 12th of Aprd, 1775, .when their answer could 
not be received at Bombay, in much less than two 
years from the time when the measure was announced 
as on the verge of execution. Nearly six months 
after the place was reduced by then* arms, and go- 
verned by their authonty, they sat down to say, “ It 
is with, much concern we leani fr’om your records,- 
that we are not likely to obtain Salsette from the 
Mahrattas by negotiation. We, however, disapprove 
your resolution to take .possession of the island by> 
force, in case of the death ^ or deposition of Ragoba 
and ^hereby positively prohibit you from attempting 
that measure, un^er any cu’cnmstances whatever,. 


1 Mr Forbes, who was' private secretary to 'the commanding officer 
of the British detacliment, gives us, though less of the campaign than of 
other objects, our best particulars, m the, chapters xvi. to xjc of his 
Onental Memoirs, 
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BOOK V without our permissiou first obtained for that pur- 
pose - ■ 

1775^ The letter, containing the account of the capture 
of Salsette, and the negotiation with Ragoba, wntten 
b/ the Bombay Presidency to the Supreme Coiincfl, 
on the 31st of December, was not recaved at Cal 
cutta till the beginning of JVIarch Before that time, 
however, intelligence from various quarters had 
reached them of the fate of Salsette and they htid 
wntten letters to Bombay, reprehending the Council, 
m severe terms, for delaying to send more ^mplete 
information Vested with a control over the other 
presidenaes, not well defined, and, by consequence, 
ill-understood, tho Supremo Council were jealous of 
eveiy appearance of on attempt to originate important 
measures independently of theur authonty This jea* 
lousy and a deaiii; to carry their own importance 
high, distinguished the party, in the new Coundl/ 
which nou, by force of numbers, engrossed the 
powers of the government. Thej looked, therefore,' 
with a very evil eye upon the nudaaty which, m a 
subordinate Presidency, so near the time when tha 
Supreme Council were to assume the rezns of govern* 
ment, ventured upon so great a measure os the cod 
quest of Salsette, without wmting to be authorized 
by their sanction or deterred by their prohibition i 
The letter from Bombay was answered on the 8th of 
i\Iarch, with a dry remark that all observations on 
the capture of SoUetto were rendered useless by the' 
tardmess of the mformatiou The Council, however, 
declared their express- disapprobation of the con- 
nexion wiUi Ragoba, and two days oiler the treaty 
With that chicilam was signed, commanded that oh 
ncgoUaUon with him should be suspended, till fur 

* FlfUi Ufpoft Afp.No.Sl 'Hi*/ DotwiilutuJmj, CuJed oot t* 
■ci^aUuica wbeo aide. Se«p SSO bdow 


of the Supreme Council. 

tliei’ instructions were received. On the 31st of Mjiy, 
arrived from the Piesident and Council of Bombay a 
letter dated the 31st of March, with information of 
the conclusion of the tieaty with Ragoba, and the 
departure of the troops for his support. On tins 
occasion the Governor-General took the lead in the 
condemnation of the President and Council of Bom* 
bay ; denouncing their procedure as “ unseasonable, 
impolitic, unjust, and unauthorized;” and he pio- 
posed, that they should be peremptorily enjoined to 
cancel the treaty, and to withdraw the troops imme- 
diately fiom assisting Bagoba, except in the three'^ 
following cases : “ 1. That they should have obtained 
any decisive advantages over the enemy; 2. That 
they should be in such a situation as might render 
it dangerous to retreat ; 3. That a negotiation should 
have taken place between Bagoba and liis opponents.” 
The Governor-General afterwards professed that he 
had gone beyond his real sentiments in tliese terms of 
condemnation, in hopes to moderate by that means 
the violence of the opposite paa’ty. In this expecta- 
tion, if ever formed, he found himself deceived. The 
majority passed two resolutions, which form as singu- 
lar a combination as the history of practical politics 
presents. ^They voted the condemnation of the treaty 
with Bagoba, and the immediate recall of the troopsi 
subject to no consideration whatever but that of their 
safety. And they voted that a negotiation should/ be 
immediately opened- with the Mutseddies, to arrange a 
treaty of peace, and obtain confirmation of Salsette 
and Bassein. They condemned the President and 
Council of Bombay, for taking pai't in the quaiTels of 
the* Mahrattas, and declaiing for one party in opposi- 
tion to another: They themselves peiformed what 
they themselves condemned, and were most effectually 
anct iriesistibly declanng in favour of the ministers 
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BOOKV against Hagoba Otber negotiators proceed to dis- 
^ cussion with as fair a colour on their pretensions as 
thej^ can, and as much power in their hands as they 
are able to retam not that honourable men wili aim 
at advantages which ore unreasonable and unjust but 
that they may be secure finm the necessity of sub- 
mitting to any thing winch is unreasonable and un-t 
jusL The English rulers began with dedanng them 
selves to be m tlie wrong, and stnppmg their bands 
of power as prehmmanes to a negotiation with a 
people, uniformly insoleDt and rapoaous in propor- 
tion to their strength who never heard the proposol 
of a concession but as on avowal of weakness and 
could not conceive that any government ever yielded 
any thing which it was able to retain Of all the 
courses which it was m the power of the Supreme 
Council to pursue they made choice of that which 
was dcadedly the worst. By fulfiJhng the treaty 
with Ragoba, they would Iiave easily established his 
autbonty, and obtained the important concessioDS to 
w hich he had ogrecd If they resolved, os they did, 
to countenance the immsters, they might, at any rate, 
have made their terms, before they exalted their pre- 
tensions by the onmlulatioD of the power which would 
have made tiiem compliant And if they bad mclmed 
to act the port of reallj useful and pacific neighbours, 
they might ha%e arbitrated between the parties with 
decisive and happ) cflect 

The Supreme Council rcsohed to treat witli the 
ministers at Poona bj an agent of their owm, witJiout 
the intervention of the Presidency of Bombayi in 
whose department Uic Molirntta country w os situated 
and who were best acquamted wnih the character and 
arcumstanccs of the [icople * Colonel Upton, who 

> 'nk«i£oorxoce mfccuB^ifat LbaSufruMCouool u 
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was selected for the service, departed on the 17th of book v. 
July, with letteis to Siccaram Baboo, as ‘head of the ^ 
ministerial party ; and with instructions to insist upon 1776 . 
Salsette and Bassein, as indispensable conditions in 
the agi’eement which was proposed. It is worthy of 
remark, that he was furnished also with a letter to 
Ragoba, which was to be presented to that Prince, 
in case of his success; and then to form an iptroduc- 
tion to a negotiation. 

A letter from the Governor and Council of Bom- 
bay, dated the 22d of August, leached the Supreme 
Council in the beginning of October. These riders 
complained severely of the disgrace which was thrown 
upon their Presidency, by compelling them to violate 
a solemn treaty, and depiiving them of the power of 
negotiating with the neighbouiing states. Such a 
loss of dignity in a great branch of the government 
could not fail, they said, to affect injuriously the inte- 
lests of the Company. They denied, that they had 
been guilty of any wilful disrespect to the Supreme 
Council. The nature of the circumstances “required- 
that they should act without delay ; the possession of 
Salsette and Bassein, required that they should de=> 
clare in favour of one of _ the Mahratta parties, and 
many considerations induced them to give the pre- 
ference to Ragoba. They pointed out the unhappy 
effects, even upon the negotiation with the ministers, 
which would result from the recall of the troops, and 
the ruin of Ragoba, and stated that they had de- 
puted to Calcutta a member of their board, upon 
whose representations they still hoped, that their 
' treaty would be executed, and that the great advan- 
tages of the^ connexion with Ragoba would not be 
thrown away. Their deputy displayed both zeal 

this time, even of Mr Hastings, not to speak of Mr Francis and his 
party, is very conspicuous in the Minutes of their consultations 

VOL. III. 2 N 
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BOOKV and ability, in hia endeavours to make an impression 
^ upon the Council But the miyonty adhered to their 
j yyg first determinations* C^onel Upton was^ however, 
instructed to make some stipulations m favour of 
Bagoba and the Presidency at Bombay was autho- 
rized to afford a sanctuary, in case of personal danger, 
to himself, hia family, and attendants. That Pre- 
sidency was also directed, notwithstanding the breach 
of the treaty with Ragobo, to retain possession of tlie 
districts which had been yielded by Futty Sing, till 
the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace 

The Council had for some time been waiting witli 
impatience for the account of the arrival of their 
negotiator at Poona, In the beginning of January, 
1770, they received letters from the numstenii, which 
contained a commentoiy on the pohcy of annihilating 
Ragobo, at the moment of commencing a negotiation 
with Uis enemies. These letters dis^yed a high 
tone of complamt, and even of menace They ex- 
pressed a disinclination, on the part of the ministers, 
to submit their pretensions to discussion , and tlire^t- 
ened a renewal of hostihty, unless the places which 
Imd been taken were immediately restored. 

Letters, dated the 5th of January, received from 
Colonel Upton on the 12th of Xebruoiy, announced 
his arrival at Poona, and a favourable reception 
Other letters received on Uio Clh of hfarch, and dated 
on the 2d of February, brought information of dif 
ficultiea impeding the negotiation The nunistcrs 
imagine, sa>s Colonel Upton, " that I must treat 
witli them at any rate — And that I have vastly c\ 
ceeded my instruction^ b) asking a surrender of SaJ 
sette and Basstin ** They ask me ” sa}*s he, " a 
thousand tunes, ^\^ly wc make sucli profcssionj of 
honour? IIo^v duvnppro%c thenar entered into b> 
the Bombu} goveniuient i\Iieu VkC arc so desirous 
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In tliis case, the Governor-General was not satis- BOOK v. 
tied with crying out against inquiry. He took the 
extraordinary resolution of prosecuting with all the 
weiglit of his autlioiity the man by whom he was 
accused An indictment, at tlie instance of tlie Go- 
vernor-General, of i\Ir Barwcll, of IMi. Vansittai’t, 
of j\Ir. Hastings’ Banyan, and of tlie Boy Boyan or 
head native agent of finance, was pieferred against 
Nuncomar, together with IMesbis. Josepli and Francis 
Fowke, for a conspiiacy to force a man named Com- 
niaul ad dien Khan, to write a petition against the 
parties to the piosecution. After an examination 
before the judges, hlr. Francis Fowke was dis- 
chaiged; and Mr Bai’well, the Roy Royan, and the 
Governor’s Banyan, withdrew their names from the 
piosecution. The Governor and Mr. Vansittai’t per- 
severed, and Nuncomar and Mr. Joseph Fowke 
y^eve held to bail at their instance “ The truth is, 
as we,” says the minute of Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis, on the 16 th of May, ‘‘ have reason to believe, 
that there never existed such a paper as has been 
swora to, and that every paiticular said to be con- 
tained in it is an imposition invented by Commaul 
ad Dien.” A few days after this suspicious, but in- 
effectual proceeding, a new prosecution was insti- 
tuted against Nuncomar, At the suit of a native, he 
was taken up on a charge of forgery, and committed 
to the common gaol He was tried before the Su- 
preme Court, by a jury of Englishmen,' convicted, 
and hanged No transaction perhaps of this whole 
administration more deeply tainted the reputation of 
Hastings than the tragedy of Nuncomai’ At the 
moment .when he stood fourth as the accuser of the 
Governor-General, he was charged with a crime, al- 
leged to have been committed 'five years before; 
tried, and executed ; a proceeding which could not 
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BOOK V fail to generate the sugpiaon of guilt, and of an ina 
^ tnhty to encounter the weight of his te^mony, m 
the man whose power to ha?e prevented, is to have 
stopped (if he did not cause) the prosecution, it is 
not easy to deny As Hastings, aware of the smister 
interpretations to which the destruction of an oc 
cuser, ip orcumstancea so extraordinary, would as- 
suredly expose him, chose rather to sustam the 
weight of those suspicions, than to meet the charges 
by preventing or suspending the fete of the accuser 
it IS aafeir inference, thou^ mere resentment and 
spite might hurry some men to as great an indiscre- 
tion, that from the accusations he dreaded something 
worse than those suspiaons, Mr Franpis, in his 
examination before the House of Commons, on the 
16th of April, 1788, declared that the effect of this 
transaction upon the inquiries earned on by the 
Board into the accusations against the Governor, 
was, ** to defeat them that it impressed a general 
terror on the natives with respect to preferring accu 
sations against men m great power and that he and 
his coadjutors were unwilling to expose them to 
what appeared to him and these coadjutors, os well 
as themselves, a manifest danger * 

The severest censures were very generally passed 
upon this trial and execution and it was afierwards 
exhibited as matter of impeachment against both 
hlr Hastingi, and the Judge who presided In the 
tribunal ^The crime for which Nuncomor was made 
to suffer, was not a capital offence, by the laws of 
Hindustan, cither jMoslcm or Hindu and it ivns 
represented as a procedure full of cruelty and Injus- 
tice, to render a people amenable to tho most gnevous 
5C\ cntics of a law with which they were unacquainted, 
and from which by their habits and associations, 
their minds were totally estranged. It was affirmed » 
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Tliat this atiocious condemnation and execution were book v. 
upon an e.r post facto law, as the statute which cie- " 
ated tlie Supreme Couit and its powers Avas not pub- 1775 , 
hshed till 1774, and the date of the supposed forgery 
Avas in 1770 That the laAv A\dnch rendered forgery 
capital did not extend to India, as no English statute 
included the colonies, unless Avheie it Avas expressly 
stated in the laAV : That Nuncomar, as a native In- 
dian, for a crime committed against another Indian, 
not an Englishman, or even a European, was amen- 
able to the native, not the Enghsh tribunals * That 
the evidence adduced Avas not sufficient to Avarrant 
condemnation . And that although the situation in 
Avhich the pi’isoner Avas placed AAuth legaid to a man of 
so much poAver as the Governor-General should have 
suggested to the Judge peculiar cncumspection and 
tenderness, there Avas every appearance of preci- 
pitation ; and of a predetermination to find him guilty, 
and to cut him off In the defence Avhich Avas set up 
by Sir Ehjah Impey, the Chief Judge, in his answer 
at the bar of the House of Commons on the 1 2 th of 
December, 1787, he admitted that a native inha- 
bitant of the provinces at large was not amenable to 
the Enghsh laws, or to the Enghsh tribunals . and it 
was not as such, he affirmed, that Nuncomar was 
tried But he maintained that a native inhabitant of 
the English town of Calcutta, which was English 
property, which had long been governed by English- 
men, and English laws, was amenable to the English 
tribunals, and justly, because he made it his voluntary 
choice to live under their protection , and that it was 
in this capacity, namely that of an inhabitant of 
Calcutta, that Nuncomar suffered the penalties of the 
Enghsh laws. If the competency of the jurisdiction 
was admitted, the question of evidence, where e\n- 
dence was complicated and contradictoiy, could not 
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BOOK V admit of any very clear and certain dedaion , and 
the Judge opposed the aflSnnation of its insufficiency 
1776. contrary He demed the doctrine that 

an English penal statute extended to the colonies, only 
when that extension was expressed* The allegation 
of preapitotion and un&imess, still further of cor- 
ruption, in the treatment of the accused, he not only 
denied with strong expressions of abhorrence, but by 
a specification of circumstances endeavoured to dis- 
prove Jt was, however, affirmed, that Nuncomar 
was not an inhabitant of Calcutta at the time when 
the offence was said to bave been committed but a 
prisoner brought and detamed there by constromt 
The Chief Justice, on the other hand maintained that 
not only was no evidence to this fact exhibited on 
the tnol, but endence to the contrary, and that not 
opposed. It docs indeed appear that on omissioD, 
contrary to the intent of the framers m the Charter 
of Justice granted the Company in 17-53, had af- 
forded a pretext for that extcosion of jurisdiction 
over the mhabitanUof Calcutta, under which Impey 
sliellered hiniselT In establishing Uie ctvil court for 
the administrotion of the Enghsli laws this charter 
axprcssly escepted " such smts os shall be between 
Indmn natives ivhich shall be detenruned among 
thcmscUes, unless both parlies consent.’* In csta 
bliihing the penal court, iCc reservation of the na 
tivcs having once been expressed, was not repeated 
and of tlus o|)eiung the servants of Uic Company hod 
availed themselves whenever the) chose to extend 
q\er the natives tlie {vcnoltics of En^jhsh law That 
the intention of the charter was contrary appeared 
b) Us sanctioniug a separate court, called the Phous- 
dar), for the trial of oU offences of Uic native luha 
bitanti a court which, under the intention of Rn 
duing \jaUvc3 os well os English auiciiablc to tlic 
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English criminal laws, would have been totally with- 
out a purpose.^ Of the evidence it may fairly be 
observed, that though the forgery was completely 
proved by the oaths of the witnesses to the prose- 
cution, it was as completely disproved by the oaths 
of tlie witnesses to the defence ; that there was no 
such difference in the character of tiie parties or them 
-witnesses as to throw the balance greatly to either of 
the sides , and that the preponderance, if any, was 
too weak, to support an act of so much importance 
and delicacy, as the condemnation of Nuncomar. 
Even after the judgment, the case was not without a 
lemedy ; the execution might have been staid till the 
pleasure of the King was known, and a paidon might 
have been obtained. This too the Court absolutely 
refused ; and proceeded with unrelenting determina- 
tion to the execution of Nuncomar , who, on the 5th 
of August, -with a tranquilhty and firmness that never 
weie surpassed, submitted to his fate, not only amid the 
tears and lamentations, but the cries and shrieks of an 
extraordinary assemblage of his countrymen 
-^heie was, perhaps, enough to save the authors of 
this transaction, on the iigid interpretation of naked 
law. But that all regard to decorum, to the cha- 
racter of the English goverament, to substantial jus- 
tice, to the prevention of misrule, and the detection 
of rainistenal crimes, was sacrificed to personal inte- 
rests, and personal passions, the impai’tial inquirer 
cannot hesitate to pionounce 

j 

1 Accordingly this junsdiction had hitlierto been exerased with great 
timidity , and the consent of the government waff always asked before 
the sentence was executed In one case, and but one, there had been a 
conviction for forgery, but the prisoner was not executed — he received a . 
pardon See the Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy, in 1773, 

p 17 '' 

2 For the preceding charges against Mr Hastings, and the proceedmgs 
of the Council, see tlie Eleventh Report of the Select Committee, m 
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Hatitagt authonut 

Among the regulabons of the financial system, 
formed and adopt^ in 1773, under the authority of 
Mr Hastings, the seventeenth artide was expressed 
ui the following words ** That no Peshcar, Banyan, 
or other servant of whatever denomination, of the 
collector, or relation or <^pendant of any such ser- 
vant, be allowed to farm lands, nor directly or mdi- 
rectly to hdld a concern m any farm, nor to be secu 
nty for any fanner and if it shall appear, that the 
collector shall have countenanced, approved, or con- 
mved at a breach of this regulation, he shall stand 
ipto facto dismissed firom his coUectorship^ These 
regulations had the advantage of being accompanied 
with a running commentary, in a corresponding co- 
lumn of the very page which contamcd the text of 
the law the commentary proceedmg from the same 
authonty os the law, and exhibiting the reasons on 
which It was founded The commentary on the 
article m question, stated, that ‘ If the collector or 
any persons who, partake of Ins authority, ore per- 
mitted to be farmers of the country no otlicr persons 
AViU dare to be their competitors Of course they 
>vill obtain the farms on their own terms. It is not 
fit that the servants of the Comiwiny should be dealers 
>vith tlicir masters. The collectors are checks on the 
formers. If they tbcmscl\cs turn formers, what 
checks can be found for them ’ AVhnt security will 
the Company have for their property? Or where 

1781 wUb Its Appcodlz } Durfcv* mfaiut Ilutiogi, No. 8, "qd 

IlatUo;;* s Aniwtr to Um Eigbtfa Our;;* with ih« Maotf* of Eiidcoce 
oo tbaTrial p. OSS— 1001 umI Um CEu^ca tgiiiut Sir EH^ali Itopej 
cibEitctJ to tbo UemM of Cocusoiu b; Sir Gilbert EUloC, b 1T87 wiUi 
(b« Speech uf Impaj la rcplj to th* fir»t charge, pnotciJ withuiA[^ 
pctKlii, bj St ftcl do lf b 1768. For lb* execaUoa tod beliaviour of 
Nuacomarr lee t ttry loUmUog tccouot written by the ihenJ who 
wpttiflUDdcd tod pnouabDodUtyt Aimual lUguter for 1760, Ilit- 

lonctlpiji p. 157 



the gio^seU Abuses m'Jiis Banyan. 

are the ryots to look for protection?”^ Notwith- 
standing’ this law, it appeared that Mr. Hastings's 
own Banyan hadj in the year 1773, possessed, or 
was concei’ned in the farm of no less than nineteen 
pergunnahs, or districts, in different parts of Bengal, 
the united rent-roll of which was 13,33,664 rupees ; 
that in 1774 , the rent-roll of the temtory so farmed 
was 13,46,152 rupees; in 1775, 13,67,796 rupees; 
that in 1776, it was 13,88,346 rupees ; and in 1777, 
the last year of the existing or quinquennial settle- 
ment, it was 14,11,885 rupees. It also appeared 
that, at the end of the second year, he was allowed 
to relinquish three of the farms, on which there was 
an increasing rent. This proceeding was severely 
condemned by the Directors ; and Mr. Hastings him- 
self, beyond affirming that he had no share in the 
profits, and that little or none were made, alleged 
but httle in its defence.^ 

Bor the affairs of the Nabob, and that pai’t of the 
business of government, still transacted in his name, 
a substitute to Munny Begum, and to the plan super- 
seded by her removal, was urgently required. In their 
letter of the 3d of March, 1775, the Directors had 
'' declared Mahomed Reza Khan to be^o honourably 
cleared of the suspicions and charges with which he 
had been clouded, and Nuncomar to be so disgraced 
by his attempts to destroy him, that they directed Ins 
son, who was no more than the tool of the father, to be 
removed from his office ; and Mahomed Beza Khan 
to be appointed in his stead It is remarkable, that 

> Sixth Report of the Comnuttee of Secrecy, in 1773, Bengal Consul- 
stations, 14th May, 1772, p 18 

2 Extract of Bengal Revenue Consultations, 17th March, 1775, Par- 
hamentary Papers, onnted in 1787, see also the Fifteenth of the Charges 
exhibited to Parliament against Warren Hastings, Esq and bis Answer 
to the same 
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Plan for tht 'Sabob^i 

the Directory were so i^orant of the government of 
India, which it belonged to them to conduct, that they 
” mistook the name of the office of Gourdass, who was 
the agent for paying the Nabob's servants, and the 
substitute for Mimny Begum, when any of the affairs 
was to be transacted to which the fiction of the 
Nabob's authonty was still apphed, for that of the 
officer who was no more than the head of the native 
clerks m the office of reyenue at Calcutta. When 
they directed Gourdass to be replaced by hlahomed 
Reza, they distmguished him by the title of Roy 
Royan and thence enlarged the ground of cavil and 
dispute between the contendmg parties m the CounaL 
Clavenng, Francis, and Alonson, decided for umting 
in the hands of Mahomed Reza Khan the functions 
which had been divided between Munny B^iun and 
Ihyah Gourdass and as Riyah Gourdass, notwith 
standing the prejudices agamst his father, was recom. 
mended by the Directors to some inferior office, the 
same party proposed to make him Roy Royan, and to 
remove Ri^joh BuUub, the sod of Dooloob Ram, by 
whom that office bod hitherto been held. 

As the penal department of justice was ill admi- 
nistered m the present Fousdory courts (that branch 
of the late arrangements bad totally failed) , and as 
the supennten dance of criminal justice, entnistihl to 
the Governor GJeneral, as hetjd of the Nizamut 
Adaulut, or Supreme Penal Court of Calcutta, loaded 
him with a weight of business, and of rcsponsiblhty, 
from winch he sought to be reheved, the nuyonty 
agreed to restore to Mahomed Reza Khan, the super- 
intendence of penal justice, and of the imti>c penal 
courts tliroughout the country and for that purpose 
to remote the seat of the Nizaraut Adaulut from 
Calcutta back to Moorahedabad- The Governor 
General agreed tliat the orders of the Directors re- 
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the Directors vrere so ignorant of the government of 
India, which it belonged to them to conduct, tliat the7 
mistook the name of the office of Gourdass, who was 
the agent for paying the Nabob s servants, and the 
substitute for Munny Begum, when any of the affairs 
was to be transacted to which the fictioh of the 
Nabob’s authonty was still apphed, for that of the 
officer who was no more than the head of the native 
deika m the office of revenue at Calcutta, When 
they directed Goordass to be replaced by Mahomed 
Reza, they distinguished him by the title of Roy 
Royon and thence enlarged the ground of cavil and 
dispute between the contending parties in the Council. 
Qavenng, Franas, and Monson, decided for nmting 
in the hands of Mahomed Reza Khan the functions 
which had been divided between hinnny B^um and 
Rgjoh Goiirdoss and os Ri\)ah Gourdass, notwith- 
stondingthe pr^udices against bis father, was recom 
mended by the Directors to some inferior office, the 
same party proposed to make him Roy Royan anS to 
remove R(\iah BuDub, the son of Dooloob Ram, by 
whom that office had hitherto been held. 

As the penal department of justice was ill admi- 
nistered in the present Fousdary courts (timt branch 
of the late arrangements bad totally foiled) and os 
tlie supcnntcndance of cnimnal justice, cntnistdd to 
the Governor General, ns hcijd of the Nizamut 
Adaulut, or Supreme Penal -Court of Calcutta, loaded 
him mth a weight of business, and of responsibility, 
from uhicli he sought to be rcheved, the miyontj 
agreed to restore to hlahomcd Reza Khan, the super- 
intendence of penal justice, and of the native penal 
courts througliout the country and fer that jiurposc 
to remove the scot of the Niraniiit Adaulut from 
Calcutta hack to Moorslicdahad Tlic Go\ornor 
General agreed tImt the orders of the Dirccton re 



